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Keep Laughing, Keep Working and Win the War: 
But Keep Laughing! 
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We’ve Got to Keep the Children Laughing, and They Won’t Laugh if We Don’t 
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The “Ladies From Hell” are Laughing 
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The Men Who are Building And Just Look at This Old Man Laughing. To Say Nothing of 
the Ships are Laughing Can You Beat It? Try It! Charlie Chaplin 
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J he same technical skill that has provided America’s steel industry 
with electric motors of 10,000 horse-power has produced the little 
motors that make HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


dependable 


Look for this— 
the mark of leadership 
in electrical development 
and manufacture 





"GENERAL ELECTRIC TET NT 











These factory tests insure satisfaction to the Housewife 


“Is it dependable? Will it give just as good service 
five years from now?”’ 


The practical housekeeper is sure to ask these 
questions before she invests money in any labor- 
saving machine. 


The motor is the vital organism in an electrical 
household utility. It will make or break the repu- 
tation of the machine it operates. 


The purchaser of a G-E-Motored electric washer, 
dishwasher or vacuum cleaner can be sure of 
efficient, uninterrupted service for years. 


Utility and convenience from the housewife’s view- 
point are the basis of all laboratory tests of G-E 
Motors. Tested for speed and silent running; tested 
under long, continuous operation; tested under an 
overload of work—no G-E small motor leaves the 
factory unless it reaches the well-known G-E 
standard of performance. 


Most of America’s foremost household appliance 
manufacturers build G-E Motors into their machines. 
Their advertising literature will tell you why. To 
be sure of the best service—buy electrical house- 
hold appliances equipped with G-E Motors. 
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Vacuum Cleaners 
Perzebi: 


Eclipse Machine Co., “ Eclipse ™ 
Hurley Machine Co. “Thor” 
Electric - “Liberty” 








. Sidney, Ohio Washing Machines 
. Chicago, Ill. Altorfer Bros. Co., 
° . New York City, N.Y. 
Torrington, Conn. Automatic Electric 
. Weukegan, Ill. Coffield Motor Washer Co., “ * Coffield 


Stationary 
Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Co., “Atwood” 


These Manufacturers equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors 
Grinnell Washing Machine Co., “Laundry Queen” Grinnell, lowa Maytag Company, ‘ “Maytag” 
. Rockford, Ill, The“1900’WasherCompany,“ 1900""“‘ Cataract,” Binghamton,N.Y. Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., * Voss Electric” 
H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., “ 
Alco” IM ae cet Cues Peoria, Ill. Home Devices Corporation, ““ Modern Home” 

Boss Washing Aa Co., Champion” and “ Boss,” Cincinnati,O, Horton Mfg. Co., “Horton Electric” 
Washer . ee Se Newton, Iowa Hurley Machine Co., “ - 
. « Dayton, Ohio Clarinda Lawn Mower Co., “ 


‘O. K. Electric” . . 
- Brooklys,N.Y. Dishwashing Machines 
- Fort Wayne, Ind. Bromeley Merseles Mfg. Co., “Crescent” 
ee Aa ae Chicago, Ill. Kitchen Service Company ..... . . . Chi 
Clarinda Washer,” Clarinda, lowa Walker Bros.Co. . ......-+4-s Syracuse, N. Y. 







POR ar ear ee ee Newton, Iowa 
. - Davenport, lowa 
Davenport, Iowa 5¥Tacuse Washer Corp’ n, * Easy Vacuum Washer,” Syracuse, N.Y. 


- Chicago, Ili, 
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Americans for America 
Just How They are Being Made the Country Over: By Dudley Harmon 


ECENTLY a census of the lan- 
‘| guages represented in a certain 
New England cantonment was 
made, and forty, ranging from 
French to Maltese, answered to 
that roll call of tongues. There 
is no reason at all to believe 

- that the condition in this New 
England camp is unique. The United States, 
with its great numbers of foreign inhabitants, 
must have many camps like this one. Try to 
imagine the family connections of the alien men 
in these camps—mothers, fathers, brothers and 
sisters—to whom all our ideals, even our 
language, are new, and you are astounded by 
the big thing upon which you have touched. 

First, perhaps, you think what a difficult 
time a Polish or Norwegian mother, who has 
only a limited knowledge of English or, as is 
often the case, none at all, will have trying to 
read the war news that is so vital to her because 
her son and her nephew are in the service. And 
you wonder how she gets along in the Red 
Cross rooms, and if she can understand the 
food demonstrator’s explanations. 

And then you begin to go a little deeper and 
you wonder if she knows why she is learning 
how to use wheat substitutes.. Does she under- 
stand why she must buy Liberty Bonds, why 
she must teach the children to save their pennies 
and buy thrift stamps? And then all in a flash 
you grasp a tremendously important situation: 

“Does she know the why of this war? Does 
she know why this is her war and why she must 
do everything in her power to help win it?” 

When you get that far you know that the 
thing which you have been formulating in your 
mind is the great problem of Americanization, 
which is just as definitely a war problem to the 
United States Government as providing ship- 
ping and building airplanes. 








Uncle Sam Takes Hold 


6 h- Federal Government has been giving 
very earnest attention to this question of 
making Americans. Do you know that there 
are 13,000,000 persons in this country who were 
not born under the Stars'and Stripes? And that 
there are 33,000,000 of us of foreign extraction? 
Thirty-three million of us—one third of all— 
whose mothers and grandmothers spoke a 
foreign language, clung to foreign methods of 
homemaking and to foreign systems of edu- 
cation. 

The Bureau of Education, to which the 
United States Government has intrusted the 
task of Americanization, hasasked the Council of 
National Defense—and through it the Woman’s 
Committee, the Government’s organization for 
reaching the women of the country—to do all 
in its power to help in welding America’s 
13,000,000 foreign-born and 33,000,000 of for- 
eign origin into a unified American reserve back 
of the fighting line. Work has begun to go for- 
ward on what promises, if everyone does his 
part, to be an adequate scale. 

Up to 1914 only one state of our forty-eight 
had specified financial aid for Americanizing 
immigrants. Only one other state had a law 
which required the school attendance of illit- 
erates until they became twenty-one. In sharp 
contrast with these deficiencies, there are in- 
stances where private agencies have done won- 
derful work among the immigrants. 

Now, with the organization and development 
of the Americanization program, private agen- 
cies are continuing their work, but under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Education and the 
Council of National Defense. Better results 
with much less confusion and misunderstanding 
are the natural consequences. 

There is now pending in Congress a bill 
which will provide Federal aid for Americaniza- 
tion work. If this bill is passed, all agencies 
working in codperation with the Government 
will be entitled to Federal aid. This point is 
a very important reason why all the Americani- 
zation work in the United States, whether 
undertaken by any one of the thirty-two organi- 
zations which are already doing good work in 
this field or by newcomers to the work, should 
be linked with the Government through the 
Woman’s Committee or in some other way. 
The Department of the Woman’s Committee 
which has special charge of this work is that of 
Educational Propaganda. 


The Government Way 


gh. National Program of the Bureau of 
_& Education, which the Woman’s Committee 
is helping it to carry out, briefly is this: 


A nation-wide campaign of publicity to 
insure the attendance of immigrants 
at night schools, and the interest of 
Americans in the project. 

Publication and distribution of schedules 
of operation for agencies coéperating 
and bulletins for school authorities. 

Publication and distribution of a Fed- 
eral schedule of standards and methods 
covering legislation, organization and 
administration and educational ex- 
tension. 

Publication and distribution of an edu- 
cational guide for immigrants. 

Distribution of the names of incoming 
immigrants who are unable to speak 
English, to the various school author- 
ities. 

Publication and distribution of leaflets 
in foreign languages. 

The correlation of all agencies upon the 
basis of one Federal program of Amer- 
‘icanization. 








Our Duty Toward Aliens 


IT IS possible to win this war only by the com- 
bined effort of all the people, in service, in devo- 
tion and with patriotic zeal. That we may be one 
in this aim, the work of Americanization is of the 
first importance and calls for the utmost toler- 
ance and patience. It is our duty to show our 
aliens that Americanization is justice, liberty and 
equal chance for all, and that loyalty to these 
principles is binding upon all; that by industry, 
thrift, economy and loyalty, and in no other 
way, can they hope these blessings may continue 
to them and to their children. 
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This is the national program—the task in 
which the United States Government has asked 
every woman to help. 

Some of the channels which can be utilized 
in carrying out the Americanization program 
are: The Speakers’ Bureaus of the State 
Councils and the Woman’s Committee; use of 
foreign-born speakers to address aliens in their 
own language; rallies; patriotic posters; edi- 
torials in foreign languages in the press; trans- 
lation and printing of important war speeches 
and laws and regulations regarding aliens; Eng- 
lish classes in night schools and at the noon 
hour, where advisable, in factories; teaching 
aliens how to become American citizens, and 
the correlation of all agencies which are now at 
work for Americanization. 

Every woman who can help in the carrying 
out of the program should form a connection 
with the Woman’s Committee or some organi- 
zation which is doing Americanization work. 


Explaining Freedom’s War 


COMPARATIVELY recent feature of the 

Americanization program is the establish- 
ment of state and local War Information Serv- 
ices in states and localities having a substantial 
immigrant population. An active Americaniza- 
tion committee, composed of representatives 
from the State Council, the State Division of 
the Woman’s Committee, the State Board of 
Education and representatives of other boards 
andorganizations interested in Americanization, 
is in charge of an Information Service. 

These services are helping the foreign-born to 
understand draft regulations, the sailors’ and 
soldiers’ insurance act, laws and regulations 
especially affecting aliens, the State Council 
Legal Committee and how it can help them, op- 
portunities for war service, and explaining Com- 
munity Councils, Liberty Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps, food production and conservation, the 
Red Cross foreign and home service, how to 
communicate with friends and relatives in the 
service, educational, employment and recrea- 
tional facilities, laws and regulations regarding 
health and housing, naturalization, opportuni- 
ties for learning English, and how to get war 
literature that is issued by the Government. 

In the states where Americanization has been 
carried on as war work by various organizations 
and where the work has been begun by the 
State Divisions of the Woman’s Committee, the 
reports of what has been done indicate a wide 
field for this work, and throw extremely inter- 
esting and helpful sidelights on the most suc- 
cessful ways of conducting it. They are also 


a convincing argument in themselves that 
Americanization is everyone’s ‘‘ war job.”’ It is 
a fertile field, and if Americans do not utilize 
it, German agents will. 

The Bureau of Education and the Council of 
National Defense, both through the State Coun- 
cils Section and the Woman’s Committee, are 
furnishing local committees with printed ma- 
terial dealing with practically every phase of 
the Americanization campaign from ‘‘ How to 
Advertise Evening Schools”’ to ‘‘ How Chambers 
of Commerce Can Coéperate.”’ 

This material is intended for the enlighten- 
ment of the worker, to keep her in touch with 
what is going on in the entire field and put 
before her the record of what others have 
done with the suggestions derived therefrom. 
But the best ways of reaching these foreigners 
become local, often individual, problems. Jap- 
anese will not respond to the same treatment as 
Russian Jews, and one individual will doubtless 
not be so responsive to the same method of 
approach as another individual. 


Some Concrete Results 


N STATES where the Americanization pro- 

gram has already. been adopted by the 
Woman’s Committee rapid and very encourag- 
ing progress has been made. Both the results 
that have been accomplished and.the ways in 
which they were often brought about furnish 
evidence that is convincing and touching as to 
the great opportunity for faithful service to any 
woman who wants to make her foreign cousin 
her American sister, and who realizes that it is 
her duty in wartime to do this. 

In a Northern state notable work has been 
done with the Lithuanian women of one town. 
A rally was held and at that meeting a Red 
Cross Auxiliary and a War Savings Society 
were formed. Later, when the Red Cross Aux- 
iliary was going well, a demonstration in food 
conservation was given at the end of each 
meeting. In this same state the leaders of all 
the groups of foreign women recently met at 
the state capitol and discussed the best ways to 
reach the nationalities which were proving diffi- 
cult to get interested. The passion of the 
Italian women for music has been of great 
value in getting them to meetings for the pur- 
pose of organizing them for war work. The 
promise of the music brings them; the oppor- 
tunity for service keeps them. 

In a town in Washington, where the popula- 
tion is half foreign, an interpreter’s bureau has 
been a wonderful point of contact in meeting 
the need of the foreigners for finding out about 

















PrOTOGRAPH BY O. G. LUNOBERG. REPROOUCED BY COURTESY OF IHEe CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
A Scene in the Registrar’s Office, Chicago, Illinois, During Registration Week for Women. 
The Boy at the Left Owns a $500 Liberty Bond 





draft regulations, war risk insurance, and nu- 
merous other matters that the war is making 
vitally important to hundreds of us. 

Many states have held prize contests for 
essays on pertinent subjects such as “Why 
America is at War.” These contests are won- 
derful mediums for stimulating thought and 
creating the proper state of mind among the 
persons who can be induced to become inter- 
ested. This, idea is also very suggestive of 
variations. For example, during a registration 
campaign in a Western state, patriotic talking- 
machine records were offered as prizes to schools 
which registered the most mothers. 

In one of the Southern states a pageant, 
“The Progress of Liberty,’’ has been a most 
important item in the Americanization pro- 
gram. In another state the foreign newspapers 
were brought into line for Americanization and 
as a result hundreds of women applied for 
naturalization papers. In a Western state with 
68,000 foreign-born residents great work for 
Americanization has been done by enlisting the 
services of the leaders of the different groups or 
nationalities. A leader won frequently means 
an entire group or community won. 

A Great Lakes state has forty-five Icelandic 
women doing war work. These women do not 
make rapid progress with English, but they are 
great with knitting needles. Why should they 
not be? They have twelve boys in the service 
and this is their war. In a Western state with 
an Indian element, squaws over fifty years old 
are extremely busy making surgical dressings, 
knitting sweaters, socks and scarfs. These 
women belong to rather prosperous tribes and 
their men have given a great deal of money to 
their war work. 


Clearing Away the Fog 


HEE is a story illustrating the unusual ways 
in which nationalities are changed in our 
country: A son was called to the service from 
a family of Finns. He went to training camp 
and was taught to be a soldier. Then came a 
furlough and he went home and told his family 
that they must become Americans, “for it is 
only here,” he said, “‘that a Finn can be free— 
only as a part of the American Nation.’’ Now, 
while the son is with the colors, his parents 
are attending school so that when ‘‘he comes 
back they can all live like Americans.” 

In one of our states, where the Americaniza- 
tion program has rapidly developed, there are 
twenty-three Americanization schools. Gradu- 
ation exercises in citizenship are held with new 
citizens as the guests of honor. 

Another state has the record of having reached 
thirteen nationalities by social parties and 
organized them for Red Cross work. One state 
is conducting a campaign to get mothers to 
take English newspapers to help with their 
English lessons and their Americanization. 

In a state with a particularly large foreign 
element the National Fraternal Congress rec- 
ommended that the rites of the various fraternal 
organizations and lodges be held in English. 
These recommendationsare rapidly being carried 
out, and patriotic songs are being added to the 
rituals in many instances. 

In this state, also, interesting short stories of 
American history written in words of one or 
two syllables are being distributed among the 
foreign-born, and follow-up work in helping 
them to read and understand these little stories 
is being done. The workers in this state find 
that they must use the educational foundation 
gained in the old country as a basis for the edu- 
cation that will make them Americans. 

Classes in English afford valuable mediums 
for many phases of Americanization work. The 
little exercises used to teach English to the 
foreign women can also be made to carry other 
important lessons. In a Western state, where 
the work of Americanization has state support, 
the English course is divided into four series. 
The first series begins with household actions 
and objects. It leads to the purchase of staples 
in a grocery store, and at the end of the series 
each pupil must be able to make purchases in 
English. 


War Lessons for All 


f Bee: Bureau of Education is publishing a 
series of ‘‘ War Lessons”’ for use in teaching 
English to foreigners. These lessons, as the 
title of the series indicates, are based on facts 
vital to every good American interested in the 
winning of the war. For example, the food- 
conservation series begins with a lesson of 
eleven short sentences, telling in simple words 
why food must be saved. The second lesson is 
on saving wheat and begins with the short but 
powerful sentence: ‘‘ Europe needs bread.” 

There are lessons telling how to save wheat, 
meat, sugar, milk and fats, and the twelfth, the 
end of the series, tells us that ‘‘War Gardens” 
will help win the war, and that we should eat 
fruits and vegetables so that we can send other 
foods to the soldiers. The alien mother who 
learns these English lessons not only learns a 
language, but she learns valuable lessons about 
how to become an American. 

The Government machine—the Bureau of 
Education, the State Councils and the Woman’s 
Committee—for making war-winning Amer- 
icans of our vast foreign element is making 
steady progress. But you can help by being 
sure that there are no half Americans in your 
community. " 
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First-Aid Training as Given the Boy Scout Results in 
a Deeper Sense of Personal Security Outdoors 








WHY IT IS GOOD 


From Photographs Furnished 


HE great value of the Boy Scout idea is that it brings together a group 
of boys for one purpose, and that a good one: to do a good turn every 
day, to observe cleanliness of life, politeness of behavior, cheerfulness of 
disposition, readiness to obey. Along with this splendid code is the great 
; value of the actual boy sports that it teaches a Scout, and he learns them 
These Lads of a North Carolina Troop Bunched Their Daily Good Turn One Day and Cut Up, pe a > si an oe But aie chy San pe ageoeal bel to 
: p whic e Boy Scouts are now put: selling Liberty Loan Bonds, being 
Split and Fiauled Thisty Conds of Wood to Folks That Needed the Fuel dispatch bearers for the President of the United States, working for the 
——SSSE—E SSS _ Red Cross, the Y. M.C. A. and the other war-relief activities. The Boy 
Scout code and Boy Scout activities have become a veritable education for 
a boy, and as the idea becomes better known it will be an indispensable 

part of every boy’s life. 
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Here is the “Fireman’s Carry” 
Poles Were Run Through Their Coat Sleeves, and These Lynch- as Demonstrated by a Miami, 
burg, Virginia, Scouts Had a Stretcher for Their Troop Mate Florida, Scout. It’s Easy Too 


This Little Troop of Boy Scouts at Merion, Pennsylvania, Sold More Than $300,000 
Worth of Bonds of the Third Liberty Loan. That Was Certainly Going Some 


These Scouts of Pensacola, Florida, Rigged Up Their Own Heliograph Apparatus and, 
by Means of the Sun’s Reflection, Signaled Another Troop Miles Away 


This Troop of Boy Scouts of Shelbyville, Indiana, Has its Own Ambulance, Given 
by a Citizen But Operated by an Expert Crew of First-Aid Kids 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS 


The Ambition of Every Troop of Boy Scouts is to Have its Own Cabin. This of Troop No. 1 of Very Properly, Scouts Assist in Uncle Sam’s Big Mailing Plant in New York 
Kansas City Was Built by the Boys Themselves, Save for the Fireplace and the Chimney City, for President Wilson Has Made Them All Government Dispatch Bearers 
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A First-Class Scout Can Resuscitate the Drowning. 
In This Picture the Santa Fé, New Mexico, Scouts are Paying Their Respects to the Flag of Our Country These Erie, Pennsylvania, Scouts Aren’t Worried 


TO BE A BOY SCOUT 


by the Boy Scouts of America 














Here is the Grave of “Selfishness” Buried by the Scouts 
of Birmingham, Alabama, and Buried Deep 














Bo: wi ee 
No One Has a Finer “Sanitary Sense” Than a Scout. See How These Lads of Stony Point, New The Winchester, Virginia, 
York, are Disposing of Camp Refuse. It’s Part of Scout Law and Practice Troop Built This Splendid 
Signaling Tower 








If They Weren’t Scouts 
These Lads on the Right 
Would Probably be Shoot- 
ing Crap, But They are 
Not—They’re Really 
Studying a Trail 


tr. I HAD my way I would make every boy of twelve 
throughout America a Boy Scout. My own boy is a 
Scout, and I know what it 


has done for him, for his by. ” L Ret 





: : Ye troop mates and for scores 
This Scout Has Stalked a Bird and is Ob- oe of other boys. 

serving it Through His Glass. That’s a Part Wireless Experts Before the War, Scouts 

of Boy Scout Craft Too Have Ferreted Out Many Illicit Stations 


Editor of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 





Albany, New York, Scouts, Having Applied “First Aid,” are Here Shown Practicing, 
on a Hike, as Stretcher Bearers, Carrying Troop Mates Over a Local No Man’s Land 











When Shelbyville, Indiana, Motorized its Fire Department it Gave the Scouts 
This Outfit. They Run to Fires, Stretch Ropes and Keep the Crowds Back 

















Under Their Scoutmaster and Hauling Their Trek Wagon, These New York Mothers of Boy Scouts Need Not Worry When the Troop is Away Overnight. The Mothers of 
City Scouts Have Hiked as Far as Bash Bish Falls in the Berkshires These Youngstown, Ohio, Lads Do Not Worry, for They See Them Like This 
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These Will Help the Talk 
Along at the Dinner Table 











Personal 





He “Had it Out” With 
Goethals, But in the Goethals Way 


A pompous army officer once came to Gen- 
eral Goethals shortly after the latter had as- 
sumed control of the Panama Canal zone. He 
had a grievance against the new incumbent and 
determined to “‘ have it out’’ with him. And he 
did, in this fashion: 

“*T got that letter of yours, Colonel Goethals,” 
| he announced very airily. 
| “Letter?” queried Goethals. ‘‘You must be 
mistaken. I have written you no letter.” 
| “Oh, yes,” replied the officer. “That letter 

about the work at Miraflores,” ; 
| ““T see,’’ answered Goethals. ‘‘You spoke a 
little inaccurately and I didn’t understand. 
You mean you received my orders—not a letter. 
And asyou say you have the orders, that matter 
is settled. Was there anything else you wanted 
to talk about?”’ 
There wasn’t. 





‘*Roasted Pigeons Don’t Flyintoone’s mouth,” 
said Daniel Guggenheim, the Copper King, toa 
young man. “ First you have to find the pigeon, 
then be able to shoot him, then clean him and 
then roast him. Exactly so isit with business.” 





Read the Lives of 100 Great Men and these 
two outstanding qualities for success you will 
meet in 99 of them: Tact and tenacity. 





**¥ Can’t Forget,’’ said Theodore Roosevelt, 
“T don’t know how,’’ when a friend asked how 
he managed |to remember accurately so many 
different things. 





The World’s Record for Carrying an Umbrella 
belongs to Postmaster-General Burleson. He 
has carried an umbrella every day for 36 years: 
isnever without one. The reason isthis: When 
he was 19 he had an attack of gout. It left his 
walking difficult, he disliked to carry a cane and 
so he adopted an umbrella to use as a cane. 
The habit stuck and he has continued it until 
to-day. He has now carried an umbrella for 
over 13 thousand days! 


SS 


“Don’t Talk About a Work,’’ says General 
Goethals. ‘‘Begin it, and as you go on in its 
accomplishment half the problems at the start 
will solve themselves.”’ 


Looked Like the President 
But He Needn’t Flatter Himself 
i] 
| 
| 


While sitting at a hotel table in the South an 
aged Southern lady leaned cver in a burst of 
confidence toa man sitting opposite to her and 
said: “Do you know, sir, you remind me a 
powerful-sight of President Wilson, whose fam- 
ily T-long have known.” 
~ “You flatter me,” was the man’s answer. 

“Oh, don’t flatter you’self, sir,” continued 
the old lady. ‘‘ The President is no great shucks 
for beauty, let me tell you.” 





One Time When Mark Twain 
Got Deftly Caught 


Mark Twain met Chauncey Depew at dinner 
one evening, while the former’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc”’ 
was being published serially. Mark thought he 
would like to find out what people thought of it, 
so he said to Mr. Depew: 
“T don’t suppose you ever read novels, do 
you, Depew?” 
“Qh, yes, Ilove them,” answered Depew. 
“T don’t suppose you’re following that anony- 
mous novel, ‘Joan of Arc,’ in ‘ Harper’s,’ are 
you?”’ asked Twain. 
“T certainly am. Reading every line of it,” 
answered Depew. 
“Well, what do you think of it? Think it is 
| any good?” asked Twain. 
| “Well,”? answered Depew, who, unknown to 
Mark, knew the authorship, “that’s hardly a 
| fair question to ask me.” 
“Why?” asked Twain. 
“ Yousee, Mark,” answered Depew in a whis- 
H per, “‘I wrote the darned thing myself and am 
| trying to keep it quiet.” 
| 





garden of Gadshill, shortly before he passed 
away. It consisted of thousands of letters he 
had received from famous folks during his life- 
time. He didn’t want them to be used after his 
death. 


——==— 





New York’s Greatest Financier, George F. 
Baker, never took any exercise until he was 70 
years of age. Then he took up golf, and, curi- 
ously enough, at the same time he smoked his 
first cigar, and has been smoking ever since. 





Charles Dickens Had a Bonfire Once in the 
| 


The Inventor of the Bell Telephone, Alexander 
Graham Bell, has another invention to his 
credit that very few know of. Yet it is in con- 

1 stant use in France. It is called the “telephone 
probe,” and absolutely locates the exact position 
of a bullet in the human body. 


t ts 


Texas Certainly Looms Big 
in the Eyes of This Texan 


The greatness of Texas is never lost sight of 
by Mr. R. E. L. Knight, a prominent Texas 
citizen. In a speech he explained Texas thus: 

“You can take Texas and, converting it into 
the form of a huge giant, lay it upon the bosom 
of.Europe and, with its head reposing upon the 
mountains of Norway, with London resting in 
one palm and Warsaw in the other, it could 
easily stretch its gigantic length down through 
the Kingdom of Denmark, over the Empire of 
Germany and across Northern Italy, and bathe 
its ponderous feet in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea.”’ 





Andrew Carnegie Has Given Away 325 mil- 
lions of dollars, including 60 millions to 2500 
libraries; 125 millions for the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion; 17 millions for colleges; 6 millions for 
church organs; 22 millions for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington; 16 millions for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; 13 millions to the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburgh; 10 millions for the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology; 10 millions for hero 
funds; 10 millions for international peace; 4 
millions for steel workers’ pensions; 2 millions 
for the Church Peace Union; and 1 million for 
the Peace Palace at The Hague. 





Lincoln Loved Jokes on Himself, and one daya 
congressman called at the White House and 
found the President hada cold, and he expressed 
his sympathy. 

“ Well,’ said Lincoln, as he looked down at 
his feet, which were, of Course, uncommonly 
large, “I expect colds. There’s so much of me 
on the ground, you know.”’ 


Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury wears wonderful dia- 
monds. One evening, at a dinner party, a guest 
turned to Mr. Stotesbury and asked: 

“ Are those diamonds that Mrs. Stotesbury is 
wearing really genuine?” 

“No,” answered the millionaire. 
neck is.” 


“But the 


Thought He Would Surprise 
the French Ambassador, and He Did 


One of the congressmen who went to France 
last summer, while dining with the French 
Ambassador, upon his return to Washington, 
thought he would show how he had acquired 
the French language. So he broke out to M. 
Jusserand with: 

“'Taka-er-eska voo voo-ly—I mean—er— 
passy-moi, sill voo play—er sf 

M. Jusserand laid his hand on the congress- 
man’s shoulder and in his excellent English 
said: 

“My dear Congressman, do, please, stop 
speaking French. Your accent is so Parisian 
that, positively, it makes me homesick.” 





Lloyd George Was Running for Office Once, 
when a man in his audience shouted: ‘‘ Will you 
support Home Rule? ”’ 

“T will,’ said Lloyd George; at which half of 
the audience went wild with cheers. Then he 
continued: “not”—at which the other half of 
the audience cheered, and then he continued: 
“tell you’’—and the entire audience cheered. 


The Housekeeper That 
Got a Millionaire’s Income 


A woman who was for many years a house- 
keeper in the family of the late Alfred B. Nobel, 
the Swedish founder of the Nobel Prizes, was 
leaving to be married. Mr. Nobel wished to 
reward her services and asked what she would 
like for a wedding gift, saying that he would be 
glad to give her whatever she asked. After con- 
sulting with her fiancé, the woman approached 
Mr. Nobel and said she had decided what she 
wanted, but doubted whether she would get it. 

“Go ahead,” said the rich dynamite maker; 
“T told you to ask for whatever you wished.” 

““Will you give me your income for one day, 
then, Mr. Nobel?”’ 

It took eleven men to figure it out, but the 
housekeeper received for a wedding present 
the sum of $28,000. 


One of the Worst Puns ever sprung was by 
Admiral Peary a few days ago when a friend 
asked him: 

*‘Honestly, Peary, what was your actual 
sensation when you were at the North Pole?”’ 

““Well, old man,”’ replied Peary, ‘‘to tell you 
the truth, I could hardly articulate.” 





A Man Who Knew Colonel House in his student 
days at Cornell says that even then he was 
always known as a great arbitrator and settler 
of difficult questions. Whenever any of the 
students could not agree on some point, they 
used to take the matter to ‘‘Ed’”’? House for 
decision. Now the President of the United 
States takes questions to this same ‘‘Ed”’ 
House to settle. 


Rich Men’s Parents are Not All Poor. But 
neither are they all rich. Among 50 of the rich- 
est and most successful Americans only nine 
had “rich” parents, seventeen had parents in 
“moderate” circumstances, while the parents 
of twenty-four are classed as ‘“‘poor.” Among 
those whose parents were “rich” are J. Ogden 
Armour, Cyrus H. McCormick, J. P. Morgan 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt. Those whose for- 
bears were “ poor’? include Andrew Carnegie, 
Thomas A. Edison, Henry Ford, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Charles M. Schwab and F. W. Wool- 
worth. 

The Author of ‘*Tom Brown’s School Days’’ 
never liked Milton and wouldn’t read his 
poems for the reason that when a small boy his 
scholarly grandmother, Mrs. Hughes, took a 
guinea that had been given the lad and with it 
bought for him a set of the great poet’s books. 


Charles M. Schwab Was Downtown in New 
York one day to attend a bank-directors’ meet- 
ing. On lower Broadway he wasn’t quite sure of 
the bank’s number so he asked a mature-looking 
newsman: “See here, my man, I want to find the 
Blank National Bank. I'll give you half a dol- 
lar if you direct me to it.” 

With a grin, the man replied: “All right, 
come along,” and he led the steel man to a 
building half a block away. 

Mr. Schwab paid the promised fee, remark- 
ing, however: “That was half a dollar easily 
earned.” 

“*Sure!”’ responded the newsman. “But you 
mustn’t fergit that bank directors is paid high 
in Noo Yawk.” 








Three Generations in Khaki 


W. H. Spath, Civil War Veteran, 67 Years Old, Who 
Marched With Sherman to the Sea, His Son and 
Grandson: All Three in the Service 
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Grave and Gay, New and 
Old, But All are Chatty 





About Folks You Have Heard and Read About 


Even Terry Knew When 
to Laugh, All Right 


Ellen Terry was appearing in a play with a 
certain actor who was noted for his irritability. 
He used to complain that Miss Terry continually 
laughed at him during one of his most important 
scenes. At last he wrote her a letter on the sub- 
ject, in which he said: ‘‘I amextremely sorry to 
tell you that it is impossible for me to make any 
effect in my scene if you persist in laughing 
at me on the stage, and so spoiling the situation. 
May I ask you to change your attitude, as the 
scene is a most trying one?” 

To this Miss Terry replied: ‘You are quite 
mistaken. ‘I never laugh at you on the stage. I 
wait till I get home!” : 


When “ Willie” Faded Away 
at a Waldorf Dance 


It was at a dance at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, when some candles dripped and 
made quite a puddle of grease on the floor. A 
gentleman standing at the door immediately 
took out his knife and his handkerchief and be- 
gan scraping up the congealed grease, when a 
very fresh young gentleman in our “set”? tapped 
the gentleman on the shoulder and said: “Say, 
old gentleman, you're interfering with our Paul 
Jones. Suppose you cut that out.” 

“‘T was afraid some of the young ladies might 
slip,” courteously answered the ‘‘old gentle- 
man.” 

“Well, they won’t,’’ answered “ Freshie.”’ 
“Besides, you’re not running the hotel.’”? The 
“old gentleman” had gathered up all the grease 
by this time and, giving no answer to the last 
remark, left the room. 

“Fresh old guy,’ continued “Willie” after 
the dance—‘“‘ that old man.” 

“Not exactly fresh, but careful of his guests; 
that’s all,’”’ answered a friend. 

“His guests?” repeated “ Willie.”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered the man; “that happened 
to be Mr. Boldt, the owner of the hotel.”’ 

And then didn’t “ Willie” fade away! 


A Child Couldn’t Pronounce Louisa. The best 
she could do was “‘ Ouida’’—Louise de la Ramée 
liked the sound of it, and adopted her little 
niece’s pronunciation of her first name as a 
nom de plume, and made it famous all over the 
world. 


A Book No Publisher Would Publish was 
hawked about London years ago by its author. 
It was even “turned down” as unavailable by 
George Meredith, then a publisher’s reader. 
Finally a publisher was found and the novel 
appeared. It was Mrs. Henry Wood’s “East 
Lynne,” and more than a million copies were 
sold. 


When the Actors Got to the 
Best One-Night Town in the State 


Otis Skinner was touring in a small company 
of actors once in one-night towns. Business had 
been miserable and eating had become a luxury. 
It was only the cheering knowledge that the 
new opera house in the next town had been sold 
out for their performance that kept the com- 
pany together. 

“Wait till to-morrow night,” the manager 
would say to anyone who faintly suggested the 
price of a breakfast. 

Finally the town with the new opera house 
was reached and everybody was happy. It was 
eventide and a rosy glow illumined the sky. 

“Ah, me,” sighed the leading man to the stage 
driver. ‘“‘Isn’t that a beautiful sunset?” 

“‘Sunset, nothing!” growled the driver. 
““That’s the new opry house burnin’ down.” 





Middle Names are Out of Style, it would 
seem. Just consider these few names of famous 
people: Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Rudyard Kipling, Champ Clark, Andrew Car- 
negie; William Marconi, Jane Addams, Arnold 
Bennett, Mary Garden, Georges Clémenceau, 
Winston Churchill, Sarah Bernhardt, Victor 
Herbert, Julia Marlowe, Walter Damrosch, 
Mary Pickford, Maurice Hewlett, John French, 
Douglas Haig, Rider Haggard, Alfred Noyes, 
Joseph Joffre, Maude Adams, Maxfield Parrish, 
Gilbert Parker, George Arliss, Annie Russell, 
Raymond Poincaré,"Edmond Rostand, George 
Ade, Booth Tarkington, Leopold Stokowski, 
Josef Hofmann, Douglas Fairbanks, Oszip 
Gabrilowitsch and Olga Samaroff. 


Eight Houses Full of Books was the final 
collection of the world’s greatest book collector 
when he passed away. He was Richard Heber, 
half-brother of Bishop Reginald Heber, known 
to millions as the author of the hymn, “‘ From 
Greenland’s icy Mountains.’’ Richard Heber 
was insatiable in gathering books, and when he 
passed away he left not only the eight houses 
full of books, but smaller collections in other 
places. No record of the exact number of vol- 
umes in his library exists; but one authority 
declares that ‘‘no collection so vast as his has 
since been gathered by any individual amateur.” 
It has been estimated at 110,000 volumes. 
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The worlds greatest bands 
parade before you 
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-on the Victrola 


Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of 
France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, and 
other celebrated organizations. | 

Listening to these famous bands on the Victrola, 
arouses your enthusiasm both for the bands that 
play such stirring music and the instrument that 
reproduces it so perfectly. 

Now of all times band music 1s an inspiration 
to all of us—and the Victrola brings right into the 
home the thrilling music of the greatest bands in 
all the world. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play for you Victor Records 
by these famous bands, and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 


Victrola— $12 to $950. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the special processes of manufacture, and 
their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Company only 
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C HERE is a sweetness about clothes washed with Ivory Soap that reminds 
one of the fragrance of a clover field. This is because — 


Ivory’s rich, copious, bubbling, lively lather cleans them 
thoroughly. 


It rinses so easily that not a particle of the suds remains 
in the fabric. 


And, most important, it has the pleasant, unobtrusive, 
clean odor of the highest grade materials of which soap 
can be made. 


Not even Nature’s own purifiers — sun, air and water— can counterfeit the 
distinctive freshness which makes the Ivory-washed garment such a satisfaction. 








Whe dating Wome Journal 


VOLUME XXXV_ NUMBER 8 


Painted by F.S. Brunner Froma Photograph Taken by Alexander Gardner 


“And having thus chosen our course, 
without guile and with pure purpose, 
let us renew our trust in God, and go 
forward without fear and with manly 


hearts.” : 2 p 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA AUGUST 1918 


REGisTERED tw THE Uniten States Patent Orrice 





LINCOLN AS HE REALLY WAS 


HE remarkable photograph of Abraham Lincoln of which this is a faith- 

ful color copy is entirely unknown to America at large. It was made in 
the White House, April 9th, 1865, by Alexander Gardner, and at the instant 
of its taking Lincoln had just finished sharpening a pencil for his son Tad. 
Prints from the negative, which is as clear to-day as on the day it was made, 
have been given a few friends and acquaintances by J. H. Gossler, who acquired 
the negative many years ago. 
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The Peace Nature of Eb Hawkins 


What Came of it When the War Broke Out 
By Charles D. Orth, Jr. 


AUTHOR OF “TWO BETS AND BETTY,” ETC. 


S BLAIR and I moved away from the street 
corner where two seg core had just saved 
a pacifist orator from being mobbed, my 
companion laughed. ‘That unfortunate 
entleman,”’ he remarked, ‘‘ should hear the 
istory of Ebenezer Hawkins. Eb lived 
¥| next to me up country,” he explained as 
4 we turned in through the restaurant door- 
4) way for our noonday meal, “and from boy- 
hood he had two ruling passions—art and 
oonaeg all I evinced a polite, though sincere, curiosity in 
lair’s boyhood friend as we gave our orders, and the war 
correspondent’s story of that queer genius progressed with 
our meal. 





“Eb was forever dabbling around in his father’s barn with © 


a ten-cent box of paints and persistently getting into diffi- 
culties trying to keep us kids van scrapping. When he was 
nineteen he followed my example of a year before and hit 
the trail for the Big City, with some notion of showing what 
a wonderful artist he was. He was on the verge of starvation 
when I met him and ianded him a job asa scene painter. He 
wasn’t popular with the other painters because, whenever 
two of them had a difference of opinion, Eb would come 
down on them with one of his peace-at-any-price orations. 
But he painted good scenery, so they kept him. 

“That was more than three years ago, and just when Eb 
was getting fairly into the run of things the war broke out. 
Eb blinked and shuddered with the rest of us while all the 
big fellows lunged into the game one after the other, until 
at last his indignation got the better of him, and his pacifist 
instincts began to show their head with a wallop. He de- 
cided that this thing must stop, and that he was the man 
to stop it. So he draws out his savings, buys a second-class 
ticket on the Rotterdam, and sets his helm toward Europe.” 
‘““\F COURSE, I'd been sent over by my paper at the very 
beginning, and it was a year later that I met Eb on the 
Boulevard des Italiens in Paris. Being rather lonely by that 
time for the sight of a home face, I was all for kissing Eb, 
and settling down to a talk about old times; but Eb, as 
usual, was more interested in a brace of fried eggs and a 
boiled potato. He hadn’t a cent and, let me tell you, it 
seemed natural to be sitting opposite Eb in a restaurant and 
paying for his food. 

“It didn’t take him long to tell me his story. He’d been 
thrown out of every government office in London, and 
maltreated by innumerable British mobs. It seems that 
they objected to being told that the best way to lick the 
Germans was to cast rifles aside and walk over to Fritz’s 
trench and argue with him. Then he’d come to Paris, and 
even less success; the French crowds couldn’t understand 
what he said, you see, and they thought he was shouting 
patriotism. Just now he could hardly speak at all, because 
he was too weak from hunger. He’d looked all over for a 
job, but Paris was beginning to feel the pinch by that time: 
what theaters were still open were using stock sets, and 
every scenic studio in town was shut tight. It was clearly 
up to me, for the second time, to get Eb a job. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to decide. 

““*My boy,’ I told him, ‘the thing for you is camouflage.’ 
I guess Eb thought that was some new kind of soup, 
because he looked hopefully at the waiter. Then I explained 
to him how camouflage was that new division of military 
science which makes ‘ain’t’ seem like ‘is’ and vice versa, 
and how they painted up guns and trench covers and 
observation posts and everything else to blend with the 
landscape, and thus concealed them from the enemy. 

‘“That didn’t appeal to Ebenezer fora cent. Takean active 
part in this wicked war? He should say not! But I was used 
to him by that time, and before he could say ‘boo’ I yanked 
him around to the director of camouflage of the army, and 
when he woke up he was rusticating in a pair of khaki 
overalls and was headed for one of the base stations.” 


a ELL, for over a year he worked back in the depot, 

sadly painting white spots on trench mortars and 
brown ones on railroad cars, and wishing his enlistment 
would expire so that he could again assert his principles and 
tell the world what a beastly wicked thing it was to fight. 
But, dissatisfied as he was, Eb was physically incapable of 
not doing his best when it came to art—and two years in a 
New York studio had made his best pretty good. He turned 
out one crafty specimen of camouflage after another, and 
pretty soon he was made a corporal and then a sergeant. 
Finally one fine day word come back from the front that 
Colonel Dupuy needed one of the best camoufleurs in the 
scene-painting division of the corps, to take part in a little 
scheme the colonel contemplated in the vicinity of Verdun. 
And it was none other than Sergeant Hawkins from that 
dear America who was sent up to do the job. 

“You can take it from me that when Eb stood up before 
the colonel for his instructions, and heard the whiz-bangs 
and little Marys screaming over his head for the first time, 
his knees shook until they could almost hear the rattle over 
in the German trenches. But he was game and assumed his 
best expression of nonchalance. 

““*Sergeant,’ said the colonel through his interpreter, 
‘behind the lines you will find on the ground a large piece 
of canvasand much paint. You will paint that 
canvas so that when it is spread on the terrain 
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the colonel turned to Eb, and tried his English. ‘I have gave 
ze ordaire,’ he remarked, ‘zat ze sergeant should—what you 
call? —camoufleur ze canvas to resemble ze ground. Do zeser- 
geant obey ze ordaire wit’ mooch quickness, or do he not?’ 

“Eb still drawled, but his principles stood firm. ‘I'll be 
hanged if I will,’ he observed. 

““ Now, colonels in the Army of France are not accustomed 
to being talked to that way, even by a hook-nosed sergeant 
from this side the water. The official fist slammed down on 
the table with a crash that made Eb look around for the 
shell hole. ‘Sacred name of a blue dog!’ shouted the old 
warhorse; ‘you do paint like I have said it, mistaire American 
sergeant, or in two minutes on ze watch I have you shoot! 
Which is it zat it will be?’ 

‘Eb was keen for principle, but he had a lingering desire to 
stick around this terrestrial sphere, which was even stronger 
than the doctrines of his double-dyed pacifism. The colonel 
meant business and Eb knew it. In one minute and forty- 
nine seconds he was splashing paint onto that great spread 
of canvas for dear life.” 


oy HE colonel knew these camoufleurs, and in half an hour 

he was out looking over Eb’s shoulder. ‘Ze reason,’ he 
remarked—in English, so Eb could get his drift —“‘ zat ze ser- 
geant objected to make ze canvas painted .is no doubt zat 
he feared zat he it could not do artistically. Am I right, 
lieutenant ?’ 

“Ves, my colonel,’ answered his aid; and off they went. 

‘‘Well, that made Eb grit his teeth. You could bawl him 
out for his pacifism if you wanted and, barring an occasional 
burst, he would merely sigh and consider himself a martyr 
to his ideals. But when you maligned Eb’s art you simul- 
taneously acquired his goat. So it is with all the artistic 
gentlemen who make up the scenic division of the Camou- 
flage Corps—and the colonel knew it. And, exactly as he 
had intended, Eb decided that the colonel must be made to 
eat his words. 

““Three days he worked, and at the end of them he had 
turned out a job that made even the blasé engineers at the 
depot gasp with the ingenuity of it. Spread on the ground 
there behind the headquarters, it looked for all the world 
like a section of No Man’s Land lifted up bodily and set 
down on the field. It was perfect and, had it been laid on 
mud instead of grass, they all admitted that one would 
trip over the edge of it before realizing that it was there. 

“That evening they loaded the great roll of canvas onto 
a train of ten of the little flat cars on the narrow gauge 
railway which connected headquarters with the front-line 
trenches. Eb by this time was the center of attraction along 
the whole sector. He was hailed as the camoufleur de luxe 
of the entire French Army, and when the train rolled out at 
about eight o’clock that evening, headed for the front, the 
regiment of engineers fell in behind it for the march, and 
cheered that most excellent Sergeant Hawkins to the echo.”’ 


: I MIGHT aswell explain to you here that Colonel Dupuy’s 

sector was a very crucial one. Its middle portion, which 
was commanded at that time by a Major de Morny, was prac- 
tically the key to the whole French position around Verdun. 
Likewise the German trench directly opposite Dupuy’s sec- 
tor was a vital spot. If captured by the French it would 
undoubtedly be capable of forming a base of operations 
from which they could turn back the whole big salient, and 
end the siege of Verdun once and for all. Time and again 
the Germans had thrown themselves against Dupuy’s men, 
and been stopped short by his barbed wire, which was said 
to be the best wire defense along the Western front. Time 
and again, too, the German barrage had cut it to pieces— 
but the next morning, when they were ready to attack, they 
invariably found that the French engineers had been busy 
during the night and in some uncanny way had set it up 
again as impregnable as ever. 


“But while Dupuy had been able to hold his own, he had 
never been able to do more. No less than four carefully 
planned attacks had he launched that year against the point 
of the opposing salient, only to be turned back each time 
by a cross fire from echeloned machine guns, which forced 
him to withdraw his men or see them annihilated. He must 
try a new tack. 

‘So on the evening when Ebenezer’s canvas rolled into the 
receiving depot just behind De Morny’s rear line trerich, 
the French commenced a terrific fire from their artillery in 
the Verdun hills. Their aim, it seemed, was strangely vile, 
for scarcely any of their shells fell where they could do the 
least damage to the men or the trenches opposite. Most of 
them seemed to burst nearer the French line than the Ger- 
man. The boches nudged one another‘in the darkness and 
chuckled. 

““They are demoralized,’ they told each other. ‘They 
make an infernal racket, but they hurt us not.’” . 
Boe morning the German major awakened and took 

his matutinal squint through his glasses at the French 
lines. Then he rubbed the glasses on his sleeve, blinked 
and looked again. 

“Those French pigs completely mad gone have!’ he mut- 
tered. He called his liaison agent, and sent him back to the 
commander’s post with an order to bring the Herr Kolonel, 
and bring him mighty quick. The liaison agent made good, 
and in half an hour the colonel was blinking through his 
glasses at the same unbelievable sight. 

“For there, directly in front of De Morny’s crucial sector, 
that wonderful barbed-wire defense had been completely 
removed for a front of about fifty yards. On each side the 
complicated maze of wire and wood stood as always, but in 
the very center was a clear passage through the obstruction 
big enough to take through a regiment in platoon front. 
The colonel turned excitedly to his subordinate. 

‘Major,’ he said, ‘the plan of these crafty dogs is clear. 
Now I know why that Hades they turned loose last night 
did us no damage. They were shelling their own barbed 
wire—shelling it to make a hole through which they can 
send a tremendous attacking force against our salient. We 
might, of course, wait and mow them down with our machine 
guns as usual. But the opportunity must not be lost. In 
one hour, major, your battalion will attack. You will take 
them through that cleared passage in massed formation, 
clean out De Morny and his rabble, and report to me that 
the way to Verdun is clear. There is the Iron Cross for both 
of us in this!’ 

“And attack they did. They raced across No Man’s 
Land, shouting, until about a hundred yards from. the 
French trenches. Then, drawing in from their deployed 
formation, the whole battalion in one solid mass hurled 
itself toward the opening in the barbed wire, and the victory 
they saw beyond. 

‘But all in a moment their cheers turned to curses, and 
their yells of victory to screams of pain. No sooner had their 
first wave come to the line of the French wire than it dis- 
appeared into the bowels of the earth, followed by the sec- 
ond wave, and the third, and the fourth, all buried in the 
tremendous pit dynamited by the French engineers out of 
the solid ground during the night and covered with Eb- 
enezer’s canvas. It was just the sunken road of Waterloo 
translated into modern battle parlance. 

““A few hundred grenades constituted the dirge of that 
German battalion. Then De Morny’s men went over the 
top, cut through their remaining barbed wire and dashed 
into the vacated German trench to the wild consternation 
of the ruined Herr Kolonel in the rear, and the fury of 
the Crown Prince of the German Empire—who was, as 
usual, still farther behind.” 

" ELL, that about ends the story. The French engineer 

who had thought of the fake barrage to conceal the 
noise of their dynamiting, and Sergeant Hawkins, who had 
painted the canvas which so splendidly concealed the hole 
which the dynamiter had made, were brought up before the 
general and patted on the back like a couple of pet Pekingese. 
The general told Eb he could ask for whatever he wanted — 
and I[’ll bet you never guess what he asked for.”’ 

I admitted that the probable desires of the eccentric 
Hawkins were beyond my fathoming. 

“He asked,”’ said Blair, ‘for an honorable discharge and 
his ticket back to the United States on the first steamer. 
The idea of what his latest camouflage had done was too 
much for Eb, and he decided that when he’d started out to 
stop the war he’d kind of put both feet into it. All he 
yearned for was a water-color box and a couple of scrappy 
kids to lecture to.” 

He paused, and looked at me inquiringly. ‘‘ Well, what do 
you think of it?” he asked. 

“It’s a good story,’’ I admitted. 
now?” 

Blair motioned to the waiter for our check. ‘I landed 
here last week, as you know,” he said. ‘‘Came over on the 
Rochambeau, and Eb was on her, too, on his way home. 
It was on the steamer that I got the story from him. 

““*T’m quits,’ he told me. ‘Mebbe I didn’t stop the war, 
but I showed that blamed colonel I could paint.’ 

““*What are you going to do now?’ I asked 


‘Where’s Ebenezer 





in front of our sector of trench one will not 
know that it isthere. It is of large importance 
that the job bea perfect one. You understand ?’ 
“Eb did, perfectly. But some little spirit of 
contrariness took hold of him at about that 
time, and bade him choose the moment to as- 
sert his principles. ‘Is it your purpose, sir,’ 
he inquired, ‘to use this canvas in such a way 
as to cause the death of any of the enemy?’ 
“The colonel looked at lien sourly. ‘Does 
the sergeant imagine,’ he asked, ‘that I pro- 
to present it to him for a bed quilt?’ 
“*T'll have nothing to do with killing,’ said 
Eb, with that infernal drawl of his. ‘It’s 
against my principles.’ : 
“The colonel looked at the interpreter with 
one of those are-you-crazy-or-am-I? expres- 
sions. The latter confirmed the diagnosis, and 
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him, just as you’ve asked me. 

| ““*T’m goin’ back home,’ he answered, ‘and 
I’m goin’ to settle down and re-create Stuart’s 
portrait of Washington. I’m never goin’ near 
a scrap for the rest of my life, either to stop it 
or get into it. I never want to see a gun or 
bayonet or a uniform again as long as I live.’”’ 

Blair arose, and reached for his coat and hat. 

“And there he is, I suppose,’’ I ventured, 
‘‘ preparing to live happy ever after.” 

“Not a chance,” Blair grinned. ‘‘ When we 
landed at the pier a bull-necked Irishman, with 
the badge of a United States deputy marshal, 
stepped up and had words with Ebenezer.” 

“What on earth did he want?” I inquired. 

“He wanted Ebenezer,’’ chuckled Blair. 
“‘He told him he’d been drafted, and he could 
take his choice of the next train to Long Island 








or a taxi to the Tombs.” 
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Against the Sky of the Theater 


Where Hudson Told Me the Story of His Strange Adventure on the 
Coast of Almatia: By Melville Davisson Post 


NEVER expected to see Hud- 

son again, and I never did see 

him after this night. We had 
a box against the sky of the 
theater. The whole house was 
crowded. Fashionable Paris had 
turned out. It was a tremendous 
display. There was a sort of 
reunion in Paris of all the little 
princelings in the world, and the 
tiers of boxes were in fact the 
courts of kingdoms. It was like 
a night out of the reign of Louis 
the Magnificent. | 

It was the first recital in Paris 
of ‘“‘Creation”’ by the great Pole 
who bears the reputation of an 
immortal. I am unimpressed by 
music. It seems to me a feeble 
effort to reproduce something tre- 
mendous. The something tre- 
mendous exists, perhaps, but the 
reproductions appear a triviality. 
Why, then, should Hudson bring 
a deaf man like himself to hear 
the great Pole reconstruct the 
illusions of Genesis? This was 
one of the strange things at which 
I wondered. 

So many strange things hap- 
pened on this night that I must 
ask you to go with me slowly. 

I wish you to get some notion 
of Hudson. He belonged to an 
ancient family refined through 
generations of wealth, inbred and 
neurotic. He was the only mem- 
ber of it living and sane, and he 
had saved himself by a life spent 
wholly in the open—the life of 
the first men struggling with 
primitive nature at first hand. 
The seas, the mountains, the 
waste unknown places alone at- 
tracted him. Hehad been every- 
where—in every corner of the 
world where the map of the earth 
is vague. 





ND now he had turned up in 
Paris on his last adventure. 
It was not an adventure at all. 
The thing was simply a death 
sentence. I told him that on the 
way over from the Ritz. But he 
was determined to follow the 
lost Belgian explorer, Storm, and 
no argument could move him. 
Storm was dead somewhere in the 
great poisonous plateau south- 
west of the Libyan Desert. 
Sitting in the recess of the box, 
in the best evening clothes that 
one could buy in Bond Street, he 
looked the last type of person to 
carry through such an adventure. 
One would have taken him fora 
dilettante bronzed by the sun in 
a bath chair. Everything about 
him was sensitive and refined; 
the straight slender figure, the 
light hair, the melancholy eyes, 


But no estimate could have been 
farther from the fact. The man 
was lean and hard, every fiber of 
him had been toughened by wind 
and sun. 

Below us there was a hum of 
human voices, which sounded 
like the drone of insects. Hudson 
paid no attention to it. He began abruptly with a question 
tome: ‘‘Do you know where Almatia is?”’ 

“Yes,” I said; “it is one of those little kingdoms that 
wars make known to the world. No one imagines them to 
exist until some international matter brings them to notice; 
like the republic of Andorra, or San Marino on the spurs 
of the Apennines. Almatia is north of Montenegro in the 
Adriatic.” 

“That’s right,”’ he said. ‘It’s no bigger than Monaco, 
but it is one of the old kingdoms of the world. There is 
little territory beyond the city of Almatia and the harbor. 
The force of the sea is broken on the great rock that rises 
about two or three miles out. .You have seen the rock; it 
is called the Heel. It does not look so tremendous from the 
city; but is a mountain in fact.” . 





WAS clear that Hudson had something he wanted to 
tell, and he had selected me to hear it. I saw now what he 
was after when he hunted me up in Paris and brought me to 
this empty box at the opera. I did not interrupt him. I 
was impressed by this event. I felt that no slight causes 
could have produced it. Some extraordinary thing lay 
behind it. A man like Hudson would not be easily moved. 
The thing could be no common adventure. 

He was silent for a few moments, then he went on. ‘This 
thing happened three years ago,” he said. ‘‘I was in Almatia. 
I had traveled down from the Lithuanian forests. I was 
alone. I intended to take the French steamer to Naples. 
But my interest was inadvertently awakened in Almatia. 

“I stopped at a little inn on the water front; it was eve- 
ning, and the Heel loomed out of the sea. Then I learned a 
strange thing about this mountain. The innkeeper said that 
the reigning house was of divine descent, and as evidence of 
it there had been a circle of fire, in ancient times, always 
burning on the summit of the rock; to this day one could see 
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the great rim of cinder. He was particularly reflective about 
this sacred fire because, as I gathered from the talk, the heir 
to the throne was a child and there was a sort of regency. 
He indicated with gesture, rather than in words, that per- 
haps political changes were on the way. But every little 
Balkan kingdom, at this time, was mined with revolution, 
and such talk was everywhere through the peninsula. It 
served, however, to fasten the innkeeper’s attention on the 
legends attached to the Heel.” 


|S Apia paused; then he went on: ‘I determined to stop 
a day and explore the summit of the Heel. I was not 
concerned about the sacred fire, but I was willing to believe 
that a rim of cinder might be found around the top of the 
rock. I have found ancient legends everywhere about the 
world to contain usually some element of truth. This one 
particularly interested me. 

“‘These rims of cinder are to be found in the north of 
Scotland. There is one on the summit of a mountain near 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, and another on a rock of the sea on 
the west coast. They are called ‘vitreous forts’ in Scotland. 
No one knows anything about them. They simply antedate 
all human knowledge. If there was such a rim of cinder on 
the summit of the Heel it was worth a day’s delay to look 
att.’ 

He paused again. 

“‘Almatia is a nest of thieves; it is the seaport of all the 
criminal bands of southeastern Europe. At such a time of 
political unrest things were worse than usual; there was 
nobody to trust; whoever one touched in any direction was 
a thief. 

“‘T determined to go out to the great rock alone. I hired a 
boat which had been planked over to carry stone or earth to 
the steep city gardens. It was squat and sat low in the 
water, and was propelled by a huge three-cornered sail. 


SCHOONOVER 


I put my possessions on it, intend- 
ing to take either the French liner 
that passed in the open sea at 
dawn or the daily evening dis- 
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“But it Was the Huddled Shape Beside Me on the Boat That I Breathlessly Watched Appear” 


patch boat for Triest. Native 
fishermen, it was agreed, would 
bring the boat in if I beached it 
on the Heel.” 

He talked slowly, like one in 
a reflective mood. The human 
hive was packing itself into the 
last empty places of the theater. 
The great curtain across the 
stage was motionless. There was 
no sound except the low-pitched 
human murmur. 


ie alge a queer freak of 
the wind. I got out into the 
Adriatic with a steady breeze 
toward the sea. Then suddenly, 
as at the snapping of one’s fin- 
gers, it ceased to exist. There 
was not a breath of air in the 
world. The afternoon was hot. 
The whole surface of the sea was 
like a sheet of burnished metal, 
extending to the black rim of the 
mountains, as though this vast 
water had a polished metal floor. 
The whole world was unreal. 
Through the shimmering heat 
Almatia was like a fairy city in 
the air. .It seemed, somehow, 
lifted into the sky. It wasa mi- 
rage of the water and the sun. I 
seemed far below it and at an 
immeasurable distance.” 

Hudson moved on his chair. 

“The thing had every quality 
of illusion. The effect was all 
pure mirage. Onecan seeathing 
like that in the Gobi.” 

He made an almost imper- 
ceptible gesture, as though to 
dismiss a fancy. 

“There were hardly any craft 
on the water—a dozen tiny boats 
along the coast and the flotsam 
in the harbor. 

‘As I have said, the boat had 
a triangular sail, sitting low to 
the deck. It was big enough to 
move the clumsy craft in the 
faintest wind, but it sat now 
with the black hull as though 
it had been caught in the vast 
plate of molten metal, beginning 
slowly to cool.” 





UDSON interrupted the nar- 
rative without changing 
either his position or his voice. 
“I suppose all this is a state 
of the mind; a sort of wonder 
phantasm. But it did not seem 
to be. The wonder was the 
physical aspect of the world. I 
seemed the only practical, sane 
thing. The triangular sail made 
a wall against the sun, and I lay 
down in the shade of it with my 
fingers linked under my head. 
The planks of the deck were hot. 
I was about two miles from 
Almatia, but I seemed beyond 
Ms time and beyond distance in a 
ieniil world without sound and without 
motion. 
“On my back in the shade of 
the sail, this sense of solidifica- 
tion in nature extended to the sky. It was domed over in 
an inconceivably flawless blue. The depth and the purity of 
color held me. And under my eyes it seemed to harden. 
The whole dome of the heaven descended. It approached 
until the fixed immobility of the sky united with the fixed 
immobility of a dead world suspended in a stagnant stellar 
a The boat, the triangle of sail, my body extended on 
the hot planks of the deck were all fixed motionless forever 
in the Adriatic, like specks of dust in a casting.’’ 

He looked out over the rail of the box. 

“It is not possible,’’ he said, ‘‘to separate physical events 
from a state of the mind. I wish you to realize the one, in the 
affair, as fully as the other. I am elaborating this detail to 
accomplish that. Things must happen in a state of the 
mind, as they must happen in time and space. It is not 
enough to be accurately descriptive of the latter two and 
omit the first.” 

He fingered the thick plush cord fastened to the rail of 
the box. 

“If I make this clear you will understand precisely how 
everything happened that night in the Adriatic. And it 
will appear fated, ordered by the Immensity beyond our 
wills, inevitable; chance is the idea I wish you to abandon. 
A thing like this does not happen in chance, as it does not 
happen in the human will.” 


fas whole theater was now packed. The great velvet 
curtain withdrew itself as by some inherent volition. A 
piano and a bench on a black rug appeared in the empty 
stage; then the little Pole with his shaggy head and his 
ill-fitting evening clothes entered. There was a storm of 
human sounds, and, after that, silence. The pianist sat down 
on the bench before his instrument, stooped over, his long 
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Mirs. Redding Sees it Through 


By Grace S. Richmond 


Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 


. XI 


M GLAD I'm alive! If these times had to 
fii be, I’m glad I’m living in them! Yes, my 
boy is in France, and very soon now he will 
| be sent to the front, and I shall be anx- 
A\| ious—very anxious—not only about him, 
||| but about Kirke Wendell, Jr., and about 
>| Stanley Brigham, and Tom Braithwaite, 
WA (eed | and every one of our town boys. And not 

44\| only about them, but about all our Amer- 
===! ican troops over there. There’s plenty to 
be anxious over, and we are all only human, and our hearts 
will be heavy. Yet—I don’t know how to express it—but, 
somehow, out of it all there is coming even now a great glory, 
and some of its radiance is shining straight into my heart! 

A week ago came a telegram from Barry’s nephew, Louis 
Redding, editor of a daily newspaper in a small city. Louis’ 
message was a telegraphic “‘day letter,’’ and embodied one 
of those invitations which are practically commands: 

Have something to show you which warrants your taking first 
train. Ransome will be here on short leave, arriving Wednesday 
night; but he is not the only exhibit. Bring the Wendells if possible. 
Edith and I will take no denial. Trust me and wire acceptance. 

Lovts. 

Well, we are not the sort of people who consider long over 
a proposition of that sort. The Wendells, indeed, did stop to 
consider expense. Ministers’ families usually do have to do 
that. But it was not for long. ‘‘I think we need a bit of 
change and stimulus,” Kirke Wendell said to his wife. “I 
mustn’t go stale. That young man has something for us, 
I think. Do you remember that keen, dark face of his, and 
those hawklike black eyes? He wanted toenlist, and couldn’t; 
and his cousin, the heavy-set young Westerner, who thought 
the war wasn’t going to touch him, enlisted in his stead. I’d 
mightily like to see both those fellows again. 

I might get a sermon out of it.” 

















O WE dll went—we who liked so well to be 
together and who cared so deeply for the 
same sort of things. Twenty-four hours after 
the telegram had been received we were in 
Louis Redding’s interesting apartment, in the 
city which was small only in comparison with 
the great ones and had a big bustling life of its 
own, with most of the great city conditions of 
living. Edith received us very warmly, assur- 
ing us that through the courtesy of a neighbor- 
ing apartment dweller she could take us all in 
comfortably, and proving the fact by showing 
us to a charming little guest room, whose 
salient feature, after its comfort and beauty, 
was a low bookcase completely filled with well- 
assorted books. 

‘Louis’ love for books shows no signs of 
abating, I see,’’ was Barry’s comment when we 
came back to the living room. Its walls were 
lined to the top with shelves crammed to burst- 
ing with dark, impressive-looking volumes in 
sets and smaller, miscellaneous rows of signifi- 
cantly titled books of the sort which attracts the 
average reader. 

“‘Oh, we shall be moving out some day, when 
he sends home the last boxful,’”’ Edith admitted 
gayly. ‘But I’m almost as fond of them as he. 
And it’s a great economy in wall paper!”’- 

“Look at this, Uncle Barry!’’ Louis took 
down a long, thin book bound in worn tree 
calf. ‘‘Know enough about that edition to 
guess what I squandered on it? After all, I 
haven’t much of a passion for rare editions. 
It’s the rare things between the covers that get 
me. I’d rather have one little volume of this 
man’s verse, since he got into the Great War, 
than a whole set of the ponderous thoughts of 
that man before it. Agree with me?”’ 

“Of course. And in your trade 

“In my trade’’—Louis never knew when he 
was interrupting, and we knew that he didn’t * 
know; the rush of his own mind was too swift 
for him to recognize when its current swept 
aside other people’s utterances—“I’ve got to 
know a man’s thoughts before he thinks them, 
influence him before he can influence himself, 
get ahead of his speech and turn it into the 
thing I want him to say, so that when he says 
it he thinks it’s what he meant to say all the 
time. And old editions don’t help much on 
that. It’s the stuff fresh from the mint that 
counts, these days. Well, want to know what 
I got you all down here for?” 


” 





E HAD us close about him in comfortable 
chairs, drawn into a semicircle. He himself 
stood upon his hearth, his elbow on the chimney 
piece. Ashe stood there, I found myself study- 
ing him with absorption in the question as to what had hap- 
ned to him. When we had last seen him he had been 
ighly overstrung, overworn, over-everything; giving us the 
sense of his being near a breakdown from the combination of 
work and unhappiness. He had been desperately wretched 
because peculiar circumstances kept him from enlisting and 
going straight to France to throw himself, body and soul, 
into the maelstrom of the war. Now—what was it that had 
strangely altered him? His dark, thin face was as lean and 
worn as ever; clearly the pressure of his work had not let 
up by a degree. What then was the difference? As yet I 
could not tell; but two things were clearly evident: he was 
no longer near the breaking point, and he was splendidly, 
gloriously happy. 

“Uncle Barry,” he began abruptly, “remember Hugh 
Clarkson? Mr. Wendell, remember Hugh Clarkson? He 
belonged to our college fraternity, and the mystery was how 
he ever got in. I think neither of you can have forgotten 
him, though he was of my generation, not yours.” 

“T remember him,” said Barry—and said no more. He 
didn't need to. 

“T remember him,” said Kirke Wendell. His expressive 
lips tightened a little, but he added nothing to the statement. 





De pia readers will be pleased to be 
assured that the series of papers 
telling how “Mrs. Redding Sees it 
Through” has been written by Mrs. 
Richmond directly out of her own 
personal experience, as she has a son 
in the aviation service. 
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“For the benefit of Mrs. Wendell, and possibly of Aunt 
Josephine, though I think she must have heard—or seen Ry 
I nodded. I had ‘both heard and seen. 





“T AM going to speak for once as freely as I like,” Louis 
warned us. “I’m going to let go and say that Hugh Clark- 
son was probably the most disagreeable, selfish, asinine genius 
who ever made his old fraternity proud of his brains and des- 
perately ashamed of his soul. I don’t think there was ever 
a man so admired and disliked and despised. He was arro- 
gant; he rode roughshod over everybody who got in the way 
of his will; he—well, one day he said something in my hear- 


- ing which was practically an insult to the Flag, though it 


was so cleverly veiled that nobody in the group of us about 
the table—it was at a fraternity reunion—recognized it for 
what it was before he got out of the room. When he had 
gone—why, it was the next day that I came up to see you 
people. It was the last drop in the cup of agony I’d been 








drinking; it inflamed me so that I thought I’d got to enlist 
or go crazy. I—oh, do you see?” 

We saw one thing, all of us—that he was telling us this 
story with a purpose. It was not all the story. We listened 
with held breath. Louis glanced at his watch. “‘He’s pretty 
punctilious about keeping an engagement,” he said. “He 
ought to be here in five minutes. I thought I’d like you 
to meet him—now. Perhaps I’ve said enough to put Mrs. 
Wendell in touch with the situation. I may be a fool, but I 
don’t think I’m cad enough to give a fellow an introduction 
like that to Mrs. Wendell unless I could give her something 
else afterward.” He had barely finished when the telephone 
rang. We heard Louis’ answer. His voice was crisp but cor- 
dial. ‘Yes, ask him to come up, please. I’ll meet him.” 


E WENT out quickly, and we occupied ourselves for the 

minute’s interval with a snatch of the absolutely un- 
meaning talk which fills in gaps when they must be filled, 
but when nobody is noticing what is said. Then Louis came 
back, and with him was a tall, straight, military figure, a 
man apparently jin the early thirties, in the uniform of an 
officer, and with the face of a clean-minded, self-contained 
gentleman who is engaged in serious business, 


“Mrs. Wendell, may I present Captain Clarkson, of 
the ——”’ and followed the numbers of company and regi- 
ment of a well-known division. It was impossible to fail to 
note that Louis was presenting the guest as a man presents 
one whom he not only heartily likes but in whom he has pride. 

I don’t know that I can give you the impression that the 
five minutes of Captain Hugh Clarkson’s call made upon 
us. Perhaps the few words that he spoke, in answer to a 
question of Barry’s, may set before you as clearly as anything 
the astonishing change which had taken place in the man. 
He had done little of the talking—here wasa change indeed! 
He had sat before us, his bearing quietly assured, but withal 
as modest as that of any well-trained young private, and had 
courteously but briefly responded to the demand made upon 
him by his fraternity brothers as to how he came to enlist. 

“It seemed to be the only thing to do,’’ was the sum and 
substance of his explanation. Could anything have sounded 
less like the Hugh Clarkson we had known? 

And then Barry asked him the question that such men as 
Barry and Kirke Wendell naturally ask of a newborn officer: 
“How do you feel about your job of captaincy?” Let me say 
that he asked it with entire respect, no veiled sarcasm in the 
asking, such as might have been before this day, 


THIS question Hugh Clarkson turned such a look of 
humility as put the last touch upon our wonder. His voice 
in reply was low; one could almost have said it trembled. 

“That’s the thing that bothers me, day and night,’’ he 
said, with his eyes upon the floor. ‘‘ I've got. to be father and 
friend and, one might almost say, priest tomy men. How am 
I goingtodoit? I’m not bigenough; I feel that tremendously. 
But I’ve got to be, that’s all. I’ve got—to learn to be.” Then 
he turned quickly to Louis. ‘‘I can’t stay longer, Redding,” 

he said. “Thank you for letting me come up 

aminute. I may not see you again for—some 

Wi —sttime. I want to wish the daily all the luck in 

the world. It can’t help having it—with you to 

put the spirit of—the spirit that you do—into 
it. Good-by.” 

This was the first thing Louis had had to give 
us. Even without knowing much of how it had 
all come about, you may imagine that the com- 
ments we made upon Captain Clarkson and 
the interview were those which come from 
people who have seen a thing which fills them 
not only with astonishment but with something 
close to awe. The transformation in a human 
soul—it is not a thing to talk loudly about or 
to gossip over. 

Perhaps Kirke Wendell voiced the feeling of 
us all when, after the first silence which fell 
upon the closing of the door behind Captain 
Clarkson, he said slowly: ‘‘If I can remember 
this, I think I'll never dare to despise anybody 
again. I turned my back on that man the last: 
time I met himand pretended I didn’t know he 
had come intothe room. Now—vwell, I rather 
wished, just now, that he’d turn his back on 
me. I’d feel better about it.” 

Louis flashed a smile at him. “I know,”’’ he 
said. ‘I’ve been throughthat lately andI know 
how it feels. Never mind; we’re only human, 
and it takes us a good while to find out some 
things. We’re going out to thecamp novw.”’ 


ie IS not the story of the visit to the great 
cantonment, twenty miles away, which I am 
writing. It was an interesting and stirring ex- 
perience, and we spent the greater part of the 
day there. Through Louis’ knowledge and in- 
fluence we were able to see many details which 
the ordinary visitor misses, and to meet and 
talk briefly with certain officers whose faces and 
the things they said will long remain with us. 
It hardly needs saying that we came away with 
a greatly increased admiration for the men who 
are training our young soldiers. 

Ransome Redding was not in this camp, but 
at another at a long distance. He was to have 
forty-eight hours’ leave before sailing for 
France, and he had chosen to spend them in 
the rush up to see the cousin whose place he 
was taking in the coming overseas experience. 

He came late in the evening, just after we had 
returned to the apartment. We had awaited 
his coming with the keenest expectation. It 
need hardly be said that with his mere enlist- 
ment the young Westerner had earned our 
thorough respect; it only remained to be seen 
what the five months’ training had done for him. 

“‘He was promising material enougt:,” Barry 
said, just before Ransome’s arrival. ‘‘ After he 
waked up we knew that he would go into the 
thing with the thoroughness he used to build up 
his business. Ransome is good stuff; he’ll make a first-rate 
soldier.” ‘‘Think that’s all he’ll make?’’ questioned Louis 
in his quick way, which challenged one to answer carefully. 

Barry looked at him thoughtfully. “I judge by the 
eagerness you show to have us see him that you think he's 
going to become even more than that.” 

“Aunt Jo”—Louis turned the fireof his glance upon me— 
“‘remember what I said once, in a moment of utter asininity, 
about what-I called Ran’s beefiness? I said he’d make a 
good stockyard hand. I believe I said a few other things 
about equally discerning. I’m not anxious to recall them to 
you now, but a sense of justice prompts me to do it. I think 
I remarked rather hotly that I had him absolutely sized up, 
and that I hoped I wouldn’t meet up with him again in ten 
years. I remember also that I ceased saying things like that 
rather abruptly about the time he laid his hand on my 
shoulder and said he guessed he could stop a bullet as well 
as I. Maybe you'd like to know now that he can not only 
stop bullets, he can send ’em—straighter than any man in 
his regiment. In fact, he holds the regimental record for 
marksmanship. My lord, but I envy the sinner!”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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(If you wont torefresh your mind as to where this 
serial stopped last month, turn to ‘‘ What Has 
Happened,’ on page 78.) 


VI ° 


S MARTY and Miss Perkins stood staring 
into the tray of the leather trunk in the 

‘ dim attic light, they saw that it was filled 
with the daintiest imaginable laces and linens 
and toilet accessories. There was a silver-backed 
mirror, for instance, and a brush and comb of 
the same pattern—shoehorn and scissors, trayel- 
ing clockand pincushion. A cut-glass bottle was 
half full of an amber-colored liquid. Marty pulled the 
stopper out and the scent of white lilacs wreathed to her 
nose. She wound the clock, and the clock began to go. 

*“‘Look here!’ cried Miss Perkins, picking up a gold- 
mounted photograph witha doubleopening. “Why, Marty!” 
she gasped, almost frightened at her discovery. “It— 
it’s you!” 

*“‘Me?” cried Marty. ‘‘ How could it be?” 

: How, indeed? And yet, if you hadn't known that it was 
impossible you would have said the same as Miss Perkins. 
There were the same dreamy eyes, the ¢ame refinement of 
feature, the same crown of hair, the same expression in 
repose, half wistful, half smiling. 

“T know,’’ suddenly breathed Marty, an invisible hand 
from the past seeming to tug at her heart as she spoke. 
““It—it—oh, Fanny, it’s my mother!”’ Glancing at the ad- 
dress on a letter which lay in the tray—an address in Uncle 
Ebau’s writing—she read: “Mrs. Mary Mackenzie, 16 
Copeland Street, Boston, Massachusetts.” And almost 
brokenly she added ‘‘ I knew it was.” 


GHE looked at the picture again, but this time it was 
through a veil of tears that she gazed at that half-wistful 
smile, that smile which now seemed to span the dark interval 
of years and shed its light where Marty's mother would most 
have wished to have it seen. 

“Then I suppose this was your father,” said Miss Perkins, 
breathless with interest. She was looking at the other pic- 
ture in the double frame—the photograph of a handsome 
young man who, from his hair and pose, had a far-off re- 
semblance to that famous picture of Henry Clay. 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” said Marty; but somehow, after 
one good look, she didn’t seem to be so much interested in 
him, ‘“‘Isn’t it queer?” she whispered. “To think that 
she’s been dead so long, and here’s her clock ticking away as 
though it had never stopped, and she was probably the last 
one to wind it before I touched it; and here’s her cologne, 
smelling just as sweet as it did the last time she smelled it— 
and everything elsethe same. Let's see what else there is.” 

Between them they lifted the tray, and one by one they 
took out five dresses, each carefully wrapped in tissue paper 
and with little bags of sachet powder here and there. The 
first was an afternoon frock of soft, gray, silky-looking wool, 
trimmed with blue silk and lace and bearing the name and 
address of a Fifth Avenue firm. The dress itself was exciting 
enough, but you can guess how Marty felt when she found 
the following note pinned to the waist: 


To my daughter Martha (when she has grown to be a woman): 
Thisis the dress I wore the day I met your father. Sometime, my 
dear, if it fits you perhaps you can wear it, too, and when you do I 
have prayed and prayed that you shall be very happy. 
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The second dress wasa cream-and-brown mousseline, with 
needlework on it that would have delighted the eye of Aunt 
Emma, if she had been thereto see it. And on it was pinned: 


To my daughter Martha; ThisI wore the second time we met and he 
never forgot it. Some day, when you have met a man whom you 
love, I want you to wear this mousseline because Iam sure it will suit 
you. You will probably have to alter them all more or less, because 
of the changing styles, but I hope you will find them useful. 


The next was a blue taffeta with silver trimming, evidently 
a party dress, and on it was pinned: 


This isthe next dress hesaw, You must be careful when you wear 
it, because I’m afraid the rain will spot it. 

That night I thought he danced too much witha girl I didn’t like, 
and I went tothe dressing room because I felt the tears were rising 
to my eyes. 

I found I had lost my handkerchief, so I dalbbed my eyes against 
the right sleeve. As you will see, it spottedit! 


The fourth wasa silk net over red satin, and on it was the 
simple statement: 


I was engaged in this. ? 


And the fifth was a wedding dress: all magnificent satin 
and shadow lace and silver cloth. Marty and Miss Perkins 
shook out the folds with reverent care, and this is the note 
they found: 


I was to have been married in this, but I never wore it, my dear. 
Instead I was married in a traveling suit of fawn-colored broadcloth, 
which later I wore out in Boston at a place where I worked after 
your father died. 

But this lovely wedding dress—I hope you will wear it some day. 
It had so many hopes stitched into it, in the days when I thought I 
was going to be so happy, that I’m sure they’|l come true for my 
daughter, evenif they couldn’t come true for me, 


HAT was all, except a half-used box of writing paper, in 

the bottom of which was folded a wedding certificate, 
testifying to the fact that Mary Agnes Burgess had been 
married to Robert Scott Mackenzie on the fifth day of June, 
189—., at Providence, Rhode Island, by the Reverend A. B. 
Christian. 

“T never saw anything like it in all my life,”’ gasped Miss 
Perkins, who had never been so interested in all her life 
either. ‘‘ Your mother must have come from awfully rich 
people, Marty, to have had clothes like this. Did you see 
the maker’s label in the mousseline ? Look! ‘Paris.’ What 
do you think of that !” 

“Isn't it queer?”’ breathed Marty, her eyes ever so far 
away, as she tried to piece together the past. ‘‘ The only 
thing I can think of is that she married some poor man, or 
else her folks lost all their money or something like that, 
because you see she says she worked in Boston.” 
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“Married a poor man probably,” modded 
Miss - Perkins. ‘‘Perhaps ran away with him 
when everything was ready for her marriage to 
another man whom shedidn’t love. You doread 
of cases like that. What is it, Marty? Have you 
found something else?” 

In the half-used box of stationery, Marty 
had found the beginning of a letter which ended 
with a splutter and a blot, as though the pen 
had stuck its point in the paper and kicked up 
its heels full of ink. The writer had evidently 
then started a newsheet, and the spoiled one had 
slipped in among the other paper and had been 
put away unobserved. “Green Mountain Farm, Plainfield, 
Connecticut, August 5, 189—,” the letter was dated—just 
a few weeks before Marty’s mother had died; and this is 
how the letter ran: 


Mrs. Conant BurGEss, 
The Pillars, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Dear Mamma: { think I ought to write and let you know that —— 


And then came the splutter and the blot. 

“* Marty!”’ gasped Miss Perkins again. ‘‘ It’s your mother’s 
own writing—the same as the notes on the dresses! Marty! 
Imagine! Your grandmother lives in Newport. You'll have 
to write her right away and tell her who you are.” 


VII 


YY there sat Marty, surrounded by those almost incredi- 
ble dresses, her mother’s picture before her, her mother’s 
little traveling clock awakened from a slumber of twenty 
years and ticking away like mad. 

“Oh, yes,’” repeated Miss Perkins. “You must write her 
right away!”’ 

“Write who?” asked Marty, with that fine disregard for 
grammar which excitement often brings. 

‘*Your grandmother, of course: Mrs. Conant Burgess, 
Newport.” 

‘*But I don’t see how I can, quite,” said Marty after a 
thoughtful pause. “You can write about some things, even 
to strangers, but not about everything. Besides, she might 
be dead, or she may have moved. Oh, I’m sure she has, or 
we'd have heard from her. Besides i 

Marty didn’t express her last thought, but she had never 
been much of a letter writer, and now to write to an old 
lady, apparently a rich old lady—and say “Dear Madam: 
| am your granddaughter’?! Marty shook her head. “She 
might think I was after her money,” she thought, “and never 
write back. And what would I do then?” 

“No, Fanny,” she said at last, “‘I’ll tell you what we'll do. 
As soon as we get the car ready we'll go to Newport first of 
all. Then—don’t you see?—we can stop a while and visit 
them if they want us. And if we don’t find anybody, or if 
they don’t make us welcome, we can ride right on as though 
nothing had happened, and we haven’t spoiled our trip.” 

All the same, it was a heart-stirring adventure, such an 
adventure as had never come to Marty even in her dreams 
and, although she tried to take it calmly, she went around 
the rest of that day with eyes as bright as diamonds and 
cheeks like the roses, especially after they had tried the 
dresses on and had found that, after changing them a little 
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The Course of True Love 


HERE is nothing new under the sun, but there is a sort of pendulum-like, backward- 

and-forward movement always going on that sooner or later makes things look 

old-fashioned, so that they require to be brought up to date. One of the things 
that calls loudly for the up-to-dating process is the old-fashioned Love Story. i 

She was young and fair and lively and good-tempered, and she enhanced the charms 
nature had so liberally bestowed upon her by affecting to be weak and timid and by wearing a 
crinoline and a shawl and a poke bonnet and her hair plastered flat, which made her look 
everything that a man could desire. He was about the same age, and strong and manly, 
and he enhanced his charms by wearing pegtop trousers and an embroidered waist¢oat 
and a prodigious stovepipe hat and side whiskers, which made him irresistible to a‘lady’s 
eye, although his income was nothing much and his expectations not much more. The 
other fellow was middle-aged and a sneak, and disagreeable to look at and more disagree- 
able to live with, but his income was considerable. 

Her parents were deplorable people—the parents of a heroine always are—and how 
they happened to have such a delightful sm sa is one of the mysteries of the art of 
fiction. They wanted her to marry the other fellow because of his wealth, but she loved 
the young fellow in spite of his poverty, and there was trouble. Then things fappened. 
Sometimes she eloped with the young fellow; sometimes the other fellow got found out and 
went to prison; but inl the last chapter she always gave her hand where her heart had 
ever been. That is the story which wants altering to fit the ideals of the present day. 






By W. J. Clarke 
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The Sleeping Beauty - 


N THE good old days of long ago there was once a.king who summoned the fairies to 
bring their choicest gifts to the christening of his infant daughter; it has always been 
one of the gracious habits of kings to accept gifts, however valuable. By an oversight 


’ he omitted to send an invitation card to one very influential fairy—but you have read 


this story before. 

Later, in days that were not quite so good as the really good old days of long ago, but 
were better than these days (for the present day is never so good as the days that are 
past and the days that are to come), there lived a descendant of that king, who dwelt in 
a small cottage and had a small field in which he grew vegetables, and another small field 


‘in which he kept a cow. i cote a 
“,: ° He was on good terms with the fairies, for once anyone is in their good graces they 


» are faithful to his descendants, rich or poor, foréver. 


airies differ from mortals in this 
particular respect, and that is, no doubt, one of the reasons why they have lost the high 
position in the world that they once held. Penurious acquaintances are a hindrance to 
worldly success. ‘, 

Like his royal ancestor, the peasant forgot to invite one of the fairies, and history imme- 
diately began to repeat itself. 

The fairy who had been overlooked made a point, of course, of attending the christening, 
raised Cain about the way in which her social position had been ignored, and finally 
decreed that at the prick of a needle the baby should die. 


She was young and fair and lively and good- 
tempered, and she enhanced the charms nature 
had so lavishly bestowed upon her by affecting 
to be athletic and mannish and by wearing a 
hobble skirt and a pneumonia blouse and a weird 
hat and fluffy hair, which made her everything 
that a man could desire. He was about the 
same age, and strong and manly, and he en- 
hanced his charms by wearing the slipshod mas- 
culine attire of to-day and the clean-shaven jowl 
and upper lip that appeal to the inartistic femi- 
nine eye. His income was about the same as 
the income of the rich man in the crinoline days, 
which—as things are now—kept him pretty 
poor. The other fellow was middle-aged and a 
sneak and ugly and ill-tempered, but he owned 
a town or two and some railroads. 


H«® parents were hopelessly old-fashioned 
and absurd, for they were the identical 
couple who figured as hero and heroine in the 
out-of-date story. They wanted her to marry 
the agreeable young man with the limited in- 
come. They had curious ideas about character 
and manliness and a pleasing pessonality and 
other things which were regarded with admira- 
tion when they were young. 

The daughter was as much wiser than her 
elders as young people always are. She knew 
that a dozen servants are less trouble than one, 
and that a plentiful supply of new dresses is 
better fun than renovating old ones. She also 
knew that personal attractions, however agree- 
able, pay no bills, and that money lasts from 
generation to generation. She went with her 
parents from the big city where they lived toa 
small village, in order to enjoy the fresh air and 
peace of country life. There she met the young 
man, and within a week the villagers began to 
make bets on his chances. 

The biggest house in the village had been 
taken for a few months by the other fellow, who 
came thundering into the place in a fine big car 
with all the latest improvements, and within a 
week the villagers were making bets again. 

The young man joined the amity walks and 
made himself agreeable, which gave him no 
trouble. The other fellow invited the family to 
be whirled all over the country and made him- 
self as agreeable as he could, which gave him 
no end of trouble, for he was not used to it. 
The young man joined the local tennis club and, 
within a week, introduced a standard of play 
that filled the natives with admiration. The 
other fellow also joined and, within five minutes, 
gave them a check that filled the natives with 
adoration. And so on. 

The girl was full of trouble, halting between 
love and duty. She hated to go against her 
parents’ wishes, but she could not disregard 
the call of her heart, which beat strongly at the 
thought of the big house and the servants and 
the position. She gave her middle-aged admirer 
to understand that even if it meant the sacri- 
fice of all she held dear she would not disobey 
her parents. Whereupon he had recourse to 
stratagem. 


NE day there came to the young man the 

offer of a fine position in Riode Janiero. This 
elated him. He would still be poor compared 
with the other fellow, but he would be as rich as 
her father. He accepted the fine position b 
telegraph, and went to find that girl and Re! 
the great question. He found she and her people 
had gone picnicking and would not be back 
until late in the evening. Two hours later there 
came a dispatch instructing him to take the 3:21 
train without fail, and go to the office of his new 
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His Watch and Chain 


sajit: WAS a young man who worked in the fields all day and 
S| had no use for any timekeeper except the sun; but when 
his father died, he was gratified to receive the big silver 
4) watch that had been his admiration ever since he was a 
A) child. Like himself, the watch did not trouble much about 
keeping time, but as an article of display it had merits. 
===] So great was the charm it had for him that, when the 
peddler who visited the village every now and then told him he ought to 
buy a gold chain, he did not dismiss the idea at once as absurd. The 
peddler saw that he had made an impression, and on his next visit spoke 
of it again and offered to go halves in the profit on the transaction. 
The young man was proof against this inducement; but when, later in 
the year, the peddler brought along a shining gold chain nestling in a 
beautiful leather box, lined with velvet and white satin, that young man 
could ‘resist the temptation no longer. 

It was the pride of his life and the envy of all his friends. It was locked 
up in safety all the week, but on Sundays it was to be seen spreading 
across one side of his waistcoat, beginning at the bulge that was visible 
just over his heart except when he wanted to know the time, which 
happened fairly often. 

The village elders had looked upon him as a ne’er-do-well, the sort of 
young fellow who goes to church only once on Sunday and never on a 
week night, and when this latest example of riotous living came to their 
ears they shook their heads and prophesied things. 

They were surprised when he began to attend regularly. He had to; 
all that display was too good to waste, and he naturally went where 
there were most people about. When he had never missed a service for 
a whole year the elders admitted that he was a brand plucked from the 
burning, and later they said he was a shining light for all the other 
young men in the neighborhood to follow. 

Every time he saw the chain gleaming over his chest, he experienced 
that feeling of reverence for himself which is known only to the man of 
property. This urged him on to save money and buy a small field that 
nobody else would take as a gift. He toiled early and late and made a 
living out of it, and later his sound financial position as an owner of real 
estate enabled him to extend his operations and buy a farm. 





Wee his turn came to dispense with Time and begin Eternity, he 
left the watch and chain and considerable other property to his son, 
who had already profited by his father’s prosperity and was doing well, 
as things were reckoned in those simple days. He had been brought up 
to reverence the old silver watch and the gold chain, which had been 
brought out from their hiding place every Sunday and holiday as long as 
he could remember, and he now put them carefully away in a place of 
safety and forgot them. 

He remembered them again when his son was sent to school and began 
to clamor for a watch. The old watch had retired from business, but the 
chain was as good as ever, and when he handed it over to the boy with a 
cheap watch at the end of it, it became ‘an object of admiration and 
envy to a crowd of schoolboys for two whole days. Two days only, 
for by that time the boy had monkeyed with the watch until it had to 
be taken to the jeweler’s for repairs, and then it came out that the chain 
was not gold at all—only gilded brass! It had more gold on it than 
the = you buy nowadays, for goldsmiths used to put on a thicker 
layer before the electric process came in, not because they were more 
generous but because they had not discovered the art of laying it on thin. 

I know this is all true, because I was that boy and I remember the 
hiding I got when I swapped the chain for a knife. I would give some- 
thing to have it now as a keepsake, for it was the founder of the family 
fortune; if that rascal of a peddler had not diddled my grandfather into 


buying it I might be working on a farm to-day. It shows clearly that 
this is such a dishonest, insincere, swindling, uncertain, knavish, unreli- 
able world that you can’t be sure of anything, not even dishonesty; and 
a rascal who swindles a poor lad out of his savings can never be sure that 
he is not helping him to become rich. Perhaps that is why there are so 
many people who are always willing to do it whenever they get the 
chance. 
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The sentence was afterward commuted to a- 
’ hundred years’ sleep, in deference to a petition 


signed by all the other fairies. 


\ , THEN the child had grown to be a young 
woman she pricked her finger with a needle, 
and then dtopeed off tosleep. Howshe managed 
to put off the event until she was grown up is 
not clear, but there is generally something in a 
— tale that has to be taken on trust. 
er father at once spread the news among 
the neighbors, who had been waiting impatiently 
for the thing to happen. Most of them had seen 
the girl every day for nineteen years, but the 
moment that they heard the news they began 
to flock round to the cottage; they were con- 
fronted by a large notice board which informed 
them that there was a charge for admission. 
They naturally objected, but curiosity isa much 
older and stronger virtue than economy, and 
they paid. 

The girl’s father then hired the only horse 
and trap in the village and organized a transport 
service to the next town. This arrangement 
brought many more sightseers, and the saga- 
cious parent went to bed that night with more 
money in his pocket than he had ever had be- 
fore in his life, and with visions of still larger 
profits to come. 

He received a terrible shock the next morn- 
ing, for at eight o’clock the girl woke up! He 
spent four hours wailing and gnashing his teeth, 
for he knew that when the neighbors heard of 
it they would want their money back; but he 
recovered slightly when she went to sleep again 
at midday. 

Shortly after she had done so, a batch of 
people from the town came along, among them 
being a psychical researcher who wrote an ac- 
count of the case and decorated it with words 
considerably longer than the needle that had 
caused all the trouble. 

The father, who expected the girl to wake up 
again at any moment, spent a fearful time dur- 
ing this interval. 

He closed the museum at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, being absolutely unable to stand the 
strain any longer; and it was well he did so, for 
only an hour later she woke up and stayed 
awake until eight. 

Then she slept again until eight o’clock the 
next morning. 

As on the previous day she went to sleep at 
midday, and visitors were received during the 
next three hours. 

This went on for four days, and then the facts 
became public property and the lightning began 
to strike. 

Of course nobody was willing to pay to see a 
sleeping phenomenon who differed from ordi- 
nary mortals only by taking a nap in the after- 
noon, and there was more trouble in that village 
during the next few days than there had ever 
been before. rh 


Bur the trouble in the village was nothing 
compared with the trouble in fairyland. 
The failure of a fairy curse to act up to ex- 
pectations was a thing that threatened the very 
existence of what little reputation still remained 
to them, and therefore called insistently for im- 
mediate investigation. 

Fairies keep no records; mortals keep their 
records for them, and there was ample evidence 
in the folklore of many countries that on the 
previous occasion the king’s daughter had slept 
for a hundred years. 

It was the psychical researcher who solved 
the problem. Inthe epoch-making book that he 





employers in the superheated city. In the train he spent half the time trying to invent 
new objurgations and the other half mentally wording a letter to the girl, explaining things 
and asking the great question. 

He wrote the letter that night in the intervals of packing for his journey to Rio de 
Janiero, where his presence was required immediately. The girl rose early next morning, 
got hold of the letter, read it, burned it, and said nothing about it to anyone. 

Her parents were surprised at the sudden departure of the young man without a word 
of farewell. When they heard that he had bolted in order to better his position, without a 
thought of the girl he left behind him, they were shocked and began to look less unfavorably 
upon the middle-aged suitor. A few months later that girl gave her hand where her heart 
had ever been—to the big house and the numerous servants and the plentiful supply of 
new dresses. 

All this story wants is to be padded out with some up-to-date slang and vivid descriptions 
of how the really wealthy manage to live. It would then be a good story, for it is in 
tune with the Spirit of the Time. At some future date it may need to be set to an older 
tune, but sufficient unto the day are the ideals thereof. 








¢ 


wrote on the subject, he proved conclusively that all the versions of the story of the 
Sleeping Beauty (and they are to be found from China to Peru, and from prehistoric 
ages to the present day) are curiously incomplete, for they leave one to imagine that the 
princess not only slept for a hundred years but that she was asleep all the time. 

The evidence for the story is so much more abundant than that for most of the things 
which we read about in the newspapers, that most people swallow it without even a grain 
of salt; but it is remarkable that practically the whole human race has regarded it as a 
reasonable thing that they should be asked to believe, even in a fairy tale, that any woman 
ever lived for more than half a day without talking. 

As we review in memory the contents of the many red and green and blue covered 
books containing the stories that are forever associated in our childish recollections with 
the patter of spring rain on the attic roof or the flickering of midsummer sun and shadow 
in the old orchard or the cozy winter evening around the open fire when the world out- 


. side lay wrapped in a mantle of snow, we realize that it is possible that other fairy tales 


are unworthy of belief in some of their details. If so, it is no great matter; but this par- 
ticular instance is too palpable to be allowed to go on any longer. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL'S 
SOUVENIR PICTURES OF THE GREAT WAR 


From Photo. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 


A CITY OF FIGHTING MEN 


A VISITOR to Camp Dix, New Jersey, is no less impressed by the spick-and-spanness of the entire cantonment than by the ruddy-cheeked, 
clear-eyed, re-made boys surrounding him, who a few short weeks before occupied their thousand and one niches in soft civilian life. 





From Photo. by Mayhart Studio 


“ITS BETTER THAN CAMPING OUT” 


THE soldier lad at Camp Douglass, Wisconsin, who wrote that to his mother only reflected the real spirit of the boys in the tented cities 
sprinkled over the face of America, as éveryone realizes who has seen-their smiles and heard them sing the roofs off the Y. M. C. A. huts. 





, and now again, despite airplanes, motor cars and locomotives, 
Army mule can do that no man-made engine would tackle. 


an unsung hero 
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these Naval lads, to San Diego, California, where in the Naval Training Station, which is 


located on the old Exposition grounds, they are receiving the instruction that will make them valiant defenders of Old Glory on the seas. 


, for there are things an American 
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UNDER SUNNY CALIFORNIAS SKIES 
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FROM all over America they came, 


From a Photograph 


From a Photograph Supplied by Brown Bros., and Copyrig 


THE mule has come into his own. In the Civil War he was 


he has his part to play in war transport 
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From Photo. Supplied by Underwood & Underwood and Copyright by Commitiee on Public Information 


THESE WILL BE GUNS OF VICTORY 


FROM their steel throats will be hurled a message that the enemy cannot fail to hear and understand in its full import. At the moment 
when this inspiring picture of military activity was made 5000 artillerymen at Camp Hancock were hauling the guns into position for review. 
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From Photo. Supplied by Western Newspaper Union and Copyright by Committee on Public Information 


TURNING MUSCLES INTO STEEL CORDS 


ALMOST as far as the eye could reach a sea of brown moved with all the rhythm of a perfect piece of music that morning at Camp 
ancock, as thousands of our boys who will help in the big job went through the setting-up exercises that turn mere muscle into steel. 
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Lloyd George Says “Go” and She Goes 


What a French Girl Does and How She Does It: By Alfred E. Thorpe 





— IARIE BARRAY (of course, that is not her 
name) is known to many American women 
who during the years immediately preced- 
ing the war liv 
carried oft commissions. In one sense she 
is still a commissionaire, but she is also 
more, and this is the present surprising part 
Ay} || Of her life: she is a member of the newest 
WA | of the secret-service corps organized to ren- 
os =—— der valuable aid to the Allies. 

Unlike the regular government secret-service agent, how- 
ever, Marie Barray does not make investigations. She does 
not cause arrests to be made, nor does she give detailed 
accountings of her time and expenses. 

What Mademoiselle Barray does is really quite simple 
when she reviews it. Almost always it is the commonplace 
thing that a great many people the world over are doing 
daily. But it is always important, nevertheless, and upon 
her doing it exactly as she is told to do it depends the 
success of her mission. And so far, she says, she has never 
failed in carrying out a commission to the very letter. 

Marie Barray is young, vivacious and 
constantly giving evidence of an artistic 














in Paris and for whom she ° 


ILLUSTRATION BY H. WESTON TAYLOR 


Mademoiselle Barray did not return to Paris. Instead she 
went to Calais. She was there during the time the German 
drive developed, and from there she fled to London. 

“I went to Calais and was there when the great battle 
was fought, when Captain Mellieux was killed,” said 
Madémoiselle Barray. ‘‘I had but little money. I secured a 
position in a hospital, however, for when I was discharged 
they forgot to ask for my hospital certificate. One day an 


-English doctor arrived at the hospital. He was wounded. 


German airmen had bombed his hospital in France. When 
he saw me he sent for the director of the hospital. He told 
him how he had been attached to the hospital I nursed in, 
and some other things. Again I was discharged. This time I 
had to surrender my certificate.” 


““"TXHEN I sought work in a munitions factory. I was to 

report the next day. But Lloyd Georgesent forme. He 
surprised me. First he told me about my discharge by the 
English doctors because I had aided Captain Mellieux to 


The waiter placed the franc on the table. Then I had an in- 
spiration. ‘Monsieur,’ I said, ‘if the management will not 
accept the franc for the cup, then accept it as a contribution 
to the café’s war fund.’ He accepted it. Of course we had at- 
tracted attention. There had been several French officers at 
an adjoining table. One of them had suddenly become inter- 
ested in my adventure. He left the café almost immediately. 
Now what was the significance of my mission? I don’t know. 
It was not for me to know. Of course it is easy to trace results 
to causes, so the answer to this ‘mission’ must be read in the 
archives of the French and English war offices. 

“I recrossed the channel that night with Lieutenant 
Faulkiner. We flew over a portion of the positions. I could 
trace them out by the bursting shells. Even at our height 
one could feel the sudden vibrations caused by the heavy 
explosions of the great guns below. 

“‘ Now I carry an aviation pass. It isa little oblong disk of 
silver stamped with the insignia of the Royal Flying Corps. 
On the reverse are several cabalistic figures. It is honored at 
all the aviation stations in France and Italy. I show it. I 
tell them where I must be taken. I am supplied with the 

fastest airplanes and the most expert 





pilots. I have come to prefer airplane 





temperament and susceptibility to the 
finer sentiments. She insists that her life 
is an open book, that she guards no se- 
crets even from the Kaiser himself. That 
is why the corps to which she belongs is 
an entirely new branch of the secret serv- 
ice, probably the most cleverly directed 
of them all. Of course someone holds 
the master key unlocking its riddles, 
and with naive frankness Mademoiselle 
Barray admits that she knows the holder. 
When asked who it is, she laughs and 
answers: ‘‘So far as I am concerned, it 
is Lloyd George. It is he who says to me 
‘Go,’ and I go. 

“There is no reason why I should not 
tell, nor why I should not tell of all of 
my experiences,’’ explained Mademoiselle 
Barray to me the other day. She was 
leaving Washington ‘for Europe, having 
completed one of her “‘ missions.”’ ‘‘ Lloyd 
George is the link connecting me with the 
British Government and so with the Al- 
lied governments. What I do is simple. 
I go where he, and he alone, tells me to 
go. Arrived at my destination, I do ex- 
actly what I was told to do. Then I 
return to London. I meet Lloyd George. 
I tell him about my trip, about the peo- 
ple I met and the things that interested 


me most. In turn I am told it is all 
very wonderful. I am never asked any 
questions. 


“Sometimes I tell him what I think 
should be done. Then he becomes very 
much interested. I talkon. When I have 
finished we take a cup of tea. Then I 
go home toa little home of mine just out- 
side of London. There I work in my gar- 
den, or make lace, or put up fruit for the 
army hospitals, or do anything else I 
choose to do, until he sends for me again. 
Then I am off on another interesting trip. 
I have gone to Japan, to Russia five times, 
to Italy, Spain and Portugal many times 
and to Brazil twice for him. I am in 
Washington incidentally.” 


ADEMOISELLE BARRAY dis- 
claims any part in organizing the 
corps in which she is serving. 

“Lloyd George conceived the idea,” 
said Mademoiselle’ Barray. “It was a 
godsend, his thinking of it and then of 
me in connection with it. As you Amer- 
icans say, I was ‘on my uppers’ at the 
time. I had recently been discharged as 
a nurse by the English doctors in charge 
of a military hospital in France. Why 
was I discharged? Because when they 
brought Captain Paul Mellieux to us with 
a great ugly wound in his left hip I pit- 











traveling to other kinds. 


“FISHE next ‘mission’ was one mid- 

summer afternoon when Lloyd 
George and I sat in the office in which he 
elects to see me. No, it is not his own. 
Mr. Lloyd George said to me: ‘ There isan 
island of wonders where a wonderful peo- 
ple are awakening from a dream life of 
ages to a civilization as fascinating to 
them as is the mysticism of their an- 
tiquity to the races they are fast over- 
taking, and there, Mademoiselle Barray, 
you will go next.’” 

““To Japan?’ I asked. 

““Quite right. It is necessary you 
start at once. You will have for company 
three companions. I hope they will cause 
you no annoyance.’ 

“He handed me a little wooden box 
fitted with a sliding lid, and three little 
turtles were on the table. Now can one 
conceive of anything more absurd thana 
turtle appearing in the réle of a diplo- 
matic agent? Quite preposterous, I ad- 
mit. But here were three little turtles 
bent on such a mission. Not one, but 
three! Of course, as I learned, two were 
alternates, the three being sent to insure 
one’s arriving in Japan alive. To the 
shell of each was fastened a small metal 
plate. On each appeared the British lion, 
rampant. I was assured that the burden 
in no way inconvenienced the turtles. 
Should all three survive the journey I was 
to remove the plates from the backs of 
two of the turtles and liberate them— 
unless I wished to bring them back. 

“With my three diplomatic associates 
I crossed to a Russian port, the same that 
Lord Kitchener never reached. Then I 
went across Siberia. In time I reached 
Yokohama. It wasthe ninth of October. 
I went to the Grand Hotel.” . 


““X TOW what was I commissioned to do 

in Japan? Something the French 
children have done thousands of times. I 
was to place one of the turtles in a small 
aquarium in a little tea garden near the 
royal palace in Tokio. It wasa little tea 
garden frequented by the officers attached 
to the staff of the Prime Minister of Japan. 
I arrived in Tokio late that night. At 
quarter of five o’clock the next morning 
I entered the little tea garden. I gave 
an attendant my cloak and, indicating 
a table where I wished to be served, ap- 
proached the aquarium as if to examine 
the goldfish swimming about in its crystal- 
like water. I carried one of the turtles 
concealed in my hand. Promptly at five 











ied him and later ”” Mademoiselle 








Barray’s finger-locked hands were turned 
outward and extended until the rose- 
tinted finger tips bleached to snowy 
whiteness. 

“‘T was assigned to nurse him,” she continued. ‘‘ He was 
brave, he was young, he was handsome. He had fought for 
two years. Now he was helpless. The coming campaign 
was opening. There were rumors of a great German drive. 
They crazed him. That may have caused his wound to 

rove stubborn. At least it refused to heal. After awhile, 

owever, he could walk a little. Then we would go into the 
garden and, sitting on a bench, talk. One day he told me 
what I knew he would some day tell me, and we were very 
happy. 

“Then came the day the booming of the big guns sounded 
nearer. The drive was on and the French and English 
troops were falling back. That day Captain Mellieux dis- 
covered how to fasten the bandages so his wound did not 
pain him. At dusk the sky to the east grew lurid with the 
cannonade. 

“Then orders came to remove our patients to a hospital 
farther back. I secured Captain Mellieux’s uniform and 
gave it to him. He could walk almost without a limp now 
since the bandages were fixed. A military detail had assisted 
in removing our supplies. It was returning to the front. 
Captain Mellieux slipped away with it. So when I could 
not produce my patient the next day I was discharged. 
That was all. 

“*Of course I told the doctors the truth. They were angry. 
They had performed a wonderful operation and now they 
could never get the final photographs of the results and 
write the wonderful report. I think that was really why I 
was discharged and ordered back to Paris.” 


“I Had Been Summoned to Mr. Lloyd George’s Little Office Hurriedly. 


Start for Rio de Janeiro at Once?” 


escape. Then he told me how Captain Mellieux had been 
killed; how he had reached his company as the.battle started 
and had led it ina countercharge; and how later the Germans 
had been driven back and his body recovered and buried 
with military honors. Then he handed mea little diary kept 
by Captain Mellieux. I had often seen it. It contains entries 
of all that happened while he was in the hospital in France. 
Then Lloyd George offered me my first commission. 

“‘T was to go to Paris. There I was to dine at a fashionable 
café at two o'clock the next afternoon. I was to let fall my 
demi-tasse cup so it would break on the floor. I was to pay 
the café one franc for the loss of the cup. Afterward I was to 
return to London. For this I was to receive fifty pounds. 
I didn’t understand of course. But that didn’t matter. He 
understood. So I accepted the commission.” 


“TN TWELVE hours I was in Paris. How did I arrive there 

so quickly? It was simple. I started from an aviation 
field. Lieutenant Faulkiner, of the Royal Flying Corps, was 
my pilot. Since then I have crossed to France many times 
with Lieutenant Faulkiner. Three times I have crossed the 
channel in a submarine. 

“In Paris that day I executed my commission. I broke 
the demi-tasse most beautifully. It flew intoa million pieces. 
I paid the waiter one franc for the cup. The manager came. 
He could not permit me to pay for the cup. He assured me it 
would be against the rules of the establishment. I insisted, 
for I had been told most explicitly to pay one franc for 
the cup, and pay that franc I would. But he was obdurate. 


o’clock I slipped him into the aquarium. 
Shocked, I suppose, by the change from 
the warmth of my hand to the chilly 
water, he sank like a stone to the bottom. 
His sudden appearance startled the gold- 
fish. One of the fish, the largest, followed him cautiously 
and poised above his little black shell, its fanlike fins spread 
out, completely shadowing the poor little turtle. If the gold- 
fish expected the turtle to show the slightest concern at his 
presence he was the most disappointed goldfish in a Japanese 
aquarium. With a few strokes of his sturdy little paddles the 
turtle came to the surface. 

‘“‘ By this time others had entered the tea garden. Among 
them came several little Japanese officers. They came in 
laughing and chatting and stopped at the aquarium to watch 
the fish. One of them drummed on the glass side with his 
fingers to attract the fish. Attracted by it, my turtle swam 
diagonally down toward the drumming finger tips. His ap- 
pearance caused a sudden commotion among the officers. 
Attendants were instantly summoned. One was dispatched 
for a net. During the excitement I slipped quietly out of the 
garden. 

“‘Singularly enough the appearance of the turtle in the 
aquarium was published in the Japanese papers and in one 
paper printed in French. There was no mention made, how- 
ever, of the little plate with its significant imprint. 

‘Of course the turtle may have had nothing to do with it, 
but that day the Japanese navy became suddenly active. 
Its cruisers were constantly running up close enough to 
make out our markings as we steamed for a Russian port. 
At Vladivostok great changes were in progress. Japanese 
troops, I learned, were expected in unprecedented numbers. 


Could I 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Through His Wife 


“The Act That Came Back to the Governor: By Mary Synon 





T even his worst enemy—and Courtney 
4| Vance had been winning bitter foes from 
wa | the day he took office—professed to believe 
Wi that the governor intended to hound Paul 
|| Ragar when he began his campaign to dis- 
Dp lodge the physician from the presidency of 

li the State Board of Charities. It was the 

logical thing, they admitted, that Vance 
| was doing, since Ragar, who had received 














{ : + his appointment from an outgoing admin- 
istration, was fair meat for spoilsmen. Had Vance decapi- 
tated him with the sharp ax of political expediency the 
incident would have rolled down in the dust of the day’s 
work. But Vance failed to play the game with the courage 
of his convictions and, because he was a fool rather than a 
villain, rang up the curtain for drama. 

Those of us who had known Courtney Vance from his 
boyhood cherished no expectation that he would bea great 
governor, but we held the hope that he would, at least, be 
efficient in the office that had both housed and created real 
greatness for our commonwealth. He wasa big, boyish, per- 
sonally likable, outdoor sort of chap, with a reputation for 
domestic integrity that helped his popularity, for he adored 
Mildred almost slavishly, and he let people know that he 
adored her. 

But he didn’t know the alphabet of politics when he 
assumed gubernatorial dignity, and he listened to the 
counsels of Bandow, who had learned statesmanship in the 
congressional committee on committees; of Torkley, who 
had acquired ‘wisdom in years of residing half the time at 
Rutter’s bar; and of Fenwick, who mixed medicine and poli- 
tics much as he prescribed out-of-date drugs. Heeding the 
three of them, he kept to the middle of the road on most of 
the issues that he had to ride over in the course of his first 
few months in office; but among the three of them he skidded 
on the oil with which they tried to smooth the way for 
Ragar’s exit from authority. 

For it was Torkley’s demand that Ragar be dismissed, and 
Bandow’s counsel that he be let out in such a way that no 
public sentiment should be aroused by his dismissal, that 
gave to Vance the idea that he must justify his course by 
attacking Ragar’s work. I could have told him then, as I 
had to tell him afterward, that Ragar’s work was unassail- 


able. We physicians are not given to enthusiasm over a. 


man’s achievement in our profession unless he deserves com- 
mendation. I think sometimes that we women in the profes- 
sion are even more conservative in giving praise than are the 
men. That Paul Ragar had earned our admiration counted 
for more than all the newspaper encomiums that had radiated 
about him. 


|S ppetiory had come to our city twenty years before—an 
immigrant, an alien, a Jew, almost an outcast. He had 
starved before and after hiscoming. He had dwelt in hovels. 
He had slaved in sweatshops. But his burning spirit of 
ambition took him through medical college, through an 
interneship at the county hospital, and up to the attention 
of men like Friestadt and Wilkinson, who were the deans of 
our profession in the city. 

The work which made Ragar famous even while he strug- 
gled with debt and poverty was the treatment of that white 
plague that has been the curse of his people and of many 
another tribe. His achievements in it catapulted him first 
into prominence and then into public office, for the governor 
of our state, influenced by some shrewd but apparently inex- 
plicable attack of altruism, appointed Ragar president of the 
State Board of Charities. The appointment gave him the 
chance to establish the experimental camp for the treatment 
of tubercular patients. There for two vears he gave invalu- 
able service for the negligible reward of his salary and for the 
infinite satisfaction of belief that he had found the labora- 
tory for his labors. 

The nearer we come to the ultimate the harder ‘is our 
struggle to attain it. Almost at the summit of discovery 
Ragar found the climb unbelievably difficult; but with the 
hot intensity of his race he flung himself into the final ex- 
periments, shutting out all the world except his patients. He 
was so engrossed in his work that I doubt if he ever thought 
that Courtney Vance’s possible election would mean any- 
thing to him. He knew that he was the man for the post, and 
he reasoned, if he considered it at all, that the same dispensa- 
tion of Providence that placed him in it would keep him there 
until he had finished the task for which he believed he had 
been put on earth. 

Courtney Vance, however, took the counsels of Torkley 
and chose Doctor Ragar to be the propitiatory sacrifice to the 
gods of spoliation; but, giving the other car to Bandow, he 
reasoned that Ragar was too popular to be immolated with- 
out some justification of the action. Fenwick, physician in 
name but despised by the reputable men of the state, was 
making himself prominent in Vance’s train just then, and could 
have told the governor that professional opinion would uphold 
Ragar; but evidently, for some purpose of his own, he kept 
silent and let Vance stumble into the idea that Ragar was 
unsuccessful. For Vance must have decided that the doctor’s 
silence concerning his experiments presaged failure before he 
opened fire with an attack on the camp. 


| DID not see the newspaper stories of the charges of mis- 
management and incompetency that Vance made against 
Ragar until the doctor himself c4lled me on the long-distance 
telephone. His voice, strung high with excitement, shrilled 
out the news that the governor had declared war against the 
experiment. 

‘““He says that it is humbug, buncombe, fake!” Ragar 
shouted. ‘‘He says that we dono good, that we can do no 
good! You know, doctor, it is not true. Will you not goto 
the governor and tell him what you have seen—what you 
know?” 

I told him that I would, led into the promise less by any 
hope of changing Courtney Vance’s plan of action than by 
desire to soothe Ragar. Knowing the need of haste on such a 
mission, | packed my bag that night and took the midnight 
special to the capital. 

When I arrived at the executive mansion Vance was in 
conference, and I asked for Mildred, not with any intention 
of using my friendship with her in an effort to influence her 
husband, but because I have always been glad to see her. 

Mildred Cummings hadn’t been quite young enough to 
be my daughter when I had made her acquaintance in our 





G Blew story teaches an oldtruth—that 
nothing is surer in life than that 
“the whirligig of time brings in his re- 
venges.” Often these twists of fate are 
the barest commonplace; but now and 
then they are thrillingly dramatic. In 
this case it is drama of the most heart- 
wrenching kind. 











neighborhood, but she was just the sort of girl that worldly- 
wise spinsters invariably choose for that distinction. Far, 
witha certain translucent quality of beauty that suggested 
spiritual detachment, but with zestful enthusiasms that kept 
ner essentially human, she had been, to my mind, quite what 
a girl of her social position should be. Because I had wanted 
for her the best in life, I had regretted her marriage to Vance, 
whom I knew to be incapable of inspiring her to the summits 
of her power. When their marriage turned out better than 
most I had to admit that I had been mistaken in my estimate 
of Courtney, for no man could have given to his wife more 
loyal devotion than he did. I thought, as Mildred came into 
the room to greet me that morning, that I did not wonder at 
his adulation, for she seemed to have garnered in herself the 


‘ radiance of spirit that makes life worth the living. 


‘‘What is it?’’ she questioned. ‘I’m sure it’s something 
I might help with.” 

“You probably could,” I admitted, “but I'll not tell you. 
It’s better for everyone concerned, my dear, that you keep 
out of Courtney’s public affairs,”’ 


HE laughed at that. ‘‘I do, as a rule,” she told me. 
“That's the first offer I have ever made to go into them 
and, after your refusal, I fear it will be my last.” 

“Oh, no,’’ I told her. “Someone will win your sympathy 
for a cause, Or a prisoner, or a scrubwoman’s job at the state- 
house, and you'll rush in to the governor with a petition. 
And he’ll bless you, and curse them, and no one will be any 
better. No; I’ve come for a fight with Courtney, a genuine, 
going-to-the-mat battle, and you can’t even play referee.’’ 

‘‘Well, come back to luncheon anyhow,’’ she bade’ me. 

“‘T will if I win the row,’”’ I promised. 


Courtney Vance listened to me with the attention he would 
have given any woman and the consideration due to Mildred’s 
friend, but he made it plain that my arguments for Doctor 
Ragar weighed not a ‘grain on the scales of his judgment. 
“T’ve gone into the matter very thoroughly,”’ he told me, 
Fo I am firmly convinced that Ragar isn’t the man for the 
place.”’ 

‘‘Then why not discharge him,’ I cried, ‘‘without attack- 
ing his work? Dismissal means nothing to him. It isn’t that 
he combats. It’s the attack on his dreams, on his integrity, 
on his soul, that hurts him and all the rest of us who believe 
in men like him. Can’t you call off the pack?” 

‘*T have to present the public with the reasons that influ- 
enced my decision against Doctor Ragar,’”’ he said patiently. 
“Don’t you see my point of view?” 

“Too well,” I thought to tell him, but, remembering Mil- 
dred, refrained. I saw not only the point of view, but the 
outcome of it, for it was clearly apparent that Fenwick the 
quack, Fenwick the discredited but not-diSowned, had 
wormed himself into Courtney Vance’s confidence and was 
eating outa place for himself as Ragar’s successor. It was so 
patent that I telephoned the news to Friestadt as soon as | 
left the train. 

Friestadt, from the altitude of his eminence, laughed down 
the idea that the governor’s action could have any effect on 
Ragar’s attitude toward his work. ‘“‘It will shift Ragar to 
another field,” he said. “It may delay him as much as five 


‘or six months, but that is all.” Then, having spoken, he dis- 


missed the matter from his mind. 

Wilkinson, however, took the question of Vance’s refusal 
more seriously. ‘‘It’ll hit Ragar hard,” he said, ‘‘and it’s 
too bad, for Ragar’s the sort of man who needs encourage- 
ment for his performance. “We'll see what we can do.” 


Vo attack was hardly off the presses when Wilkin- 
son called me. “I’mappointing you unofficial secretary,” 
he said, “‘to round up the clans for Ragar’s backing. He's 
going to need all of it he can get.” 

Ihave thought since that time that, ifwe had used another 
method, we might have averted the result we precipitated, 
for Courtney Vance was anything but calloused to the force 
of public opinion, but, like all men of his type, resentful of 
being placed in the position from which he could not with- 
draw gracefully. 

At any rate, our defense of Ragar only served to infuriate 
him. Within twenty-four hours after the medical profession 
of the state had rallied beneath Paul Ragar’s standards, Gov- 
ernor Vance had brought against Ragar such a massof charges 
that, forall their untruth, they threatened to bury the accused 
man by their very weight. 

Some of them were absurd, others plausible, a few possible, 
none probable; but Vance’s boldness in proclaiming them in 
the face of the character of the men and women who were 
espousing Ragar’s cause gave them a value that they would 
not have had under other circumstances. Even I, knowing 
them to be false, had toadmit that Vance had scored by his 
daring. Only Friestadt, nodding on his Olympian heights, 
could dismiss them without consideration. ‘‘They havetheir 
purpose,” he said heavily. “They will spur Ragar to the 
ultimate. He will prove himself right, and the world will be 
the gainer.”’ 

I wondered, as I sought out Ragar at the camp that day, 
if he would justify Friestadt’s prediction for him. Had 
Wilkinson been the man under fire, he would have pulled 
down the pillars of the statehouse in his lust for vengeance 
on Vance; but Ragar, coming of a race that has been ground 
under heel for centuries, lacked the triumphant spirit of fight- 
ing blood. Not his the glory of wielding battle-axes in the 
thick of the fray, 1 thought, as I found him alone in his 
office in the twilight of a gray February day. The dreariness 


of the outdoor world seemed to have entered into his soul as 
he sat huddled over his desk, a strangely cowering, appeal- 


- ing figure. 


is great dark eyes, with the pleading questioning of a 


‘child in their depths, stared at, me pathetically as I re- 


counted the steps that we had taken in his defense. There 
was such acute suffering on his face that I lost patience with 
him for the moment. 

“You must not take it so hard,’’ I told him. 

“T cannot take it otherwise,” he said. ‘‘It is my work. 
It is my life. It is my soul.” ; 

“Yes,” I said, “it is allthat. But it is also the lives of 
many others. It is the affair of the state, and if the officers 
of the state fail to see it rightly, the people of the state must 
show them the truth. That is our part, not only use we 
are your friends, but because it is our duty to protect men 
like you in work like yours. Don’t worry about the politics 
of this, mor about the newspaper stories. Your part lies 
altogether in proving to the world that we have been right 
in our faith in you.”’ 

“TI am so near to proof,” he moaned. “‘In just a little 
while I shall be sure.” 

“Can’t you make the claim now?” 

“No, no,” he said hastily, as if he were shoving aside no 
new temptation. 

“But, since you are so near to surety, couldn’t you take 
the chance?” 

“No,” he insisted, rising from his desk and beginning to 
pace the room agitatedly. ‘ If I should fail at the last, what 
shotild'I dothen? Think of those who had hoped! I could 
nef ges: world I had deceived.” 

“But Friestadt “says you are practically certain, and 
Blucher is ready to set his approval on your method. That 
will be enough.” , 

“T cannot.” He shrugged hopelessly, and there fell upon 
me the sudden realization that his words were true. 

Looking upon him in the waning light of the afternoon, 
I knew, almost psychically, that he had come to the end of 
his attainment. Something within him had died under 
Vance’s castigations, just as some spirit in his ancestors had 
been wont to die under the whips of their victors. Because 
I come of arace that fights hardest when it is almost beaten, 
I looked on Paul Ragar with a scorn I could not quite hide. 
He saw it, for he turned to me with apologetic hopelessness. 
“You do not understand,” he said, ‘but my dream is over.”’ 

“No,” I said, “I do not understand.”’ 

He smiled wistfully as he bade me good-by. 


* tg Bee hbne I held the feeling of annoyance against him 
But I didn’t win, just as I had known that I wouldn’t. ~ 


for his refusal to take advantage of the means he had at 
hiscommand, and I consulted Wilkinson on the advisability 
of taking the matter into our own hands, and making the 
announcement that Ragar had discovered the cure for 
tuberculosis, Wilkinson, sympathetic in his desire to battle, 
but more cautious in method, advised that Friestadt and 
Blucher go over the records and examine again the patients 
at the camp before we issue the bulletin. ‘‘ I'll get them to 
go to-day,” he promised. 

They were on their way to the camp when Vance played 
his final card. Charging Ragar with criminal malfeasance in 
office, he sought and secured from one of the judges of his 
machine a warrant forthe doctor’s arrest. It was a desperate 
measure, designed only to force Ragar into resignation. 
Even while I recognized its hideousness of untruth, I had to 
admit its effectivenessas aweapon. Learning it, I knew, too, 
that someone—Torkley, or Bandow, or Fenwick—had 
measured Ragar’s weakness and was using the knowledge 
against him. 

It was the sort of calumny that a strong man would have 
twisted to his own advantage. But I felt certain that it 
would, in spite of all our protest, rush Ragar into the very 
deed that his enemies desired of him. 

I was not prepared, however, for the choking rage in 
Wilkinsom’s voice when he telephoned me that night. ‘“ Do 
you know what has happened?” he cried. ‘Do you know 
what they have done to him? Do you know the end of it all? 
Paul Ragar has killed himself !” 

Thenewsof Ragar’s death, flashed out after Vance’s action 
against him, fell with a thud upon the brain of the com- 
munity. There descended on the commonwealth a hush of 
horror from which there suddenly resounded the roar of an 
enraged multitude. 

Somehow, in spite of Ragar’s death, the crowd began to 
believe him right and Vance wrong. And, although there 
came no publication of the report that Friestadt and Blucher 
compiled on Ragar’s work, the feeling grew prevalent that 
the physician had been on the threshold of the greatest dis- 
covery when he had been halted by the attack which Vance 
had engineered. Everywhere people asked me if it were true 


that Doctor Ragar had found the cure for the plague. But, 


because of one meeting I had fallen into with Mildred Vance, 
I said that I did not know. 


T HAD been about a fortnight after Ragar’s death that 

I met Mildred. She seemed curiously pale and disturbed, 
and evinced an inclination to avoid me. Since I had no desire 
toextend to her my anger against Courtney, I forced myself 
upon her with almost effusive cordiality. She warmed under 
it a little, relaxing at last into confidence. ‘‘ Are people 
saying,” she asked me, ‘‘ that Courtney drove Doctor Ragar 
to do what he did?’’ 

“Oh, no man can do that to another,” I parried. 

“Yes, he can,” she said. ‘“‘But it’s horribly unjust for 
people to accuse Courtney of it. He was only doing his duty, 
you know. And he feels terribly that it happened.” 

“Of course,’” I said, and let it go at that; for I had the 
physician’s feeling that Mildred was not to be worried, no 
matter what Courtney’s errors had been. I knew, however, 
that the governor must be suffering some measure of self- 
reproach for his course, for no man could have weathered the 
gale of denunciation which swirled around him without some 
questioning of himself. 

The gale subsided in time, and Paul Ragar became hardly 
more than a tradition to the public to whom he had been, for 


a brief space, a tragic figure. Even I was drifting into for- 


getfulness of the tragedy when Courtney Vance sent for me. 
I thought that his summons presaged reference to the 
circumstances of Paul Ragar’s death and, because I felt 
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_ pockets, they were pretty sure to go 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to ‘What Has Happened,” on page 78.) 
VII 

HE girls of the Forty-Second Unit settled down into 

their new Universal Service home in a wholesome de- 

mocracy; rich or poor, wise or foolish, the same things 
were expected of them all. To begin with, there was that 
awful bell that rang at five in the morning and lifted the 
reluctant girls out of their beds as though they were attached 
to it by wires; and then the quick scramble for the white 
bathtubs, and the scurrying into uniforms, and the reluctant 
rush down the stairs of those who, being on the second shift 
at the mill and therefore not on duty till noon, were required 
to help get breakfast for the others. 

After the first shift had marched away there was the 
clearing of the dishes and setting of the house in order, and 
then the tramping away to the lecture hall at one end of the 
long rectangle of buildings for the academic part of their 
training—lectures in good English, in simple accounting, in 
politics and government, which they shared with all the boys 
and girls stationed in Minneapolis, and a few special lectures 
in the principles of agriculture. 

After the lectures the girls marched back to their house 
again for two free hours. Sometimes these were devoted to 
exercise, sometimes to mending the 
clothes. Then came an early lunch, 
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to a moving-picture show, and sit snuggled against one 
another’s shoulders while the play proceeded or the news of 
the day unrolled with pictorial precision. Then out through 
the door, on the sudden memory of barracks, and back, run- 
ning through the streets, just in time to eat the good, filling 
stew and vegetables, and the bread in quantity to deplete 
the wheat crop, and enough butter to disconcert the most 
industrious cow—just as though all the sweets and delicacies 
of the afternoon were still unserved to them by the slender 
young waiters. 


r. THE evening were fine, some of the girls would drift over 
to other barracks where they had made friends, and girls 
and boys, and sometimes people from outside, would come to 
see them. Then the games would come out, or, if it were a cool 
night and everybody especially energetic, the talking machine 
would be started, the tables moved back and there would be 
dancing. 

Once, when they began to sing, it was discovered that Ellen 
Forsythe had a clear little voice of such piercing swectness as 
brought the heart to the throat and tears to the eyes, and 
that, whether she sang the new unrhythmical ballads, or 
the old songs that everybody loves, or even the airs from a 
popular musical show, it was all the same, for no one could re- 
member, while she sang,anything except the sound of her voice. 





x ee. e.5 


Whcn real winter came to Minneapolis the little lakes which 
polka-dot the city froze like thick, white china plates and all 
Scandinavia put steel to its feet and flung out onthe ice. The 
young Service recruits—such of them as could skate—spent 
every possible moment on the lakes. There wasa sort of free- 
masonry on the ice which included not only the boys and the 
girls of the Service, but everybody on the pond as well. 

Mildred, swinging away from Ruth Ansell, found her 
hand caught by a tall, smiling lad who asked if he might skate 
with her. She caught her breath; she wasn’t used to such 
simple social ways; but, then, everything was different in the 
Service anyway. 

“T’ll be very glad to skate with you,” she answered a little 
tremulously, but with all the formality she could muster. 

He caught her other hand and flew down the pond with 
long, sure strokes. 

“I saw you were in the Service,” he explained, as though 
that were an introduction and a claim to consider all in one. 

Another boy called to them: *‘‘Come on and ‘crack the 
whip.” 

Quickly they were part of a lengthening line, speeding up 
the ice again. The line swung forward at top speed, the 
other skaters scurrying to the edges of the pond to let it by, 
and then a group of strong boys at one end checked sud- 
denly, and it wound round and round and round them like a 
ribbon on a bobbin, and those at 
the end made the last circle at a 





which didn’t seem so early to them 
as it would if they hadn’t break- 
fasted before six o’clock, and the 
march to the factory, where they 
took the places of the morning shift 
asthe clock struck twelve. For the 
machinery of that Government mill 
never stopped day or night, and 
there were four six-hour shifts of 
Service boys and girls and three 
eight-hour shifts of adult workers. 

In the afternoon the morning 
shift had their classes and their - 
exercise and their mending and their 
free time; and then all went to the 
kitchen to help the cook. For dinner 
in the Service was a meal elaborated 
into three courses—soup, meat and 
vegetables, and a dessert—and this 
in itself was an adventure to those 
of the Unit who had been used either 
to the desultory feeding of the poor 
or to the elaborate menus of the 
rich; and for them all it was a 
training in what a meal ought to be. 

After dinner was done they set- 
tled down to their short evening. 
And, as they gathered round the low 
lamps and looked at the magazines 
and papers, Ellen and Mamie and 
Ruth and Mildred and the rest 
pooled the varying interests and 
experiences of their short lives and 
handed them about, and exchanged 
them, and thrashed out the things 
of this world and the next in the 
light of them. 


FB east were bright days when 
they would take their hours out 
of barracks and their princely earn- 
ings of a dollar and a half a week 
and go to the little shop around the 
corner from the courthouse, where 
slim young waiters brought them de- 
lectable imitation French pastries 
for,ten cents, and ice creams for fif- 
teen cents more, and then, if it were 
crisp and cold as well as sunshiny, 
chocolate very hot with a summer 
cloud of whipped cream on top. 
And into that shop would come 
other Service girls—and boys, too— 
with all the accents of all the races 
of the world. And, if it wasn’t too 
dark and they felt energetic, they 
might go for a tramp beside the 
Mississippi. 

Then, if there was still time 
before they were due in barracks 











terrifying speed and were fairly shot 
into the central mass with shouts 
of glee. Mildred lost her partner in 
the confusion and, before he found 
her again, they were all up and hold- 
ing hands and sweeping back down 
the lake. And so they swung again 
and again, until the Service recruits 
had to dash back to barracks amid 

. the jeers of those who were younger 
or older than the draft age. 


““\H, DON’T you wish you could 

stay!’’ ‘‘We don’t have to 
go till we get good and ready—we 
don’t !’’ 

‘“We’ll be back to-morrow,” Mil- 
dred called gayly, and, starting re- 
luctantly on, with longing eyes over 
her shoulder, she bumped fair and 
square into John Barton. ‘Oh, I’m 
very sorry,” she cried, flushing. ‘I 
didn’t see you.” 

“‘T saw you,” hesaid slowly. ‘‘I’ve 
been seeing you for some time.” 

‘‘We'’ve had a lot of fun,’ said 
Mildred, beginning to walk on. 

The foreman was walking on be- 
side her. ‘You really enjoyed it, 
did you?” 

“Oh, I love to skate! Father 
taught me when | couldn’t much 
more than walk. I remember yet 
tumbling around on the ice when 
we went to the country for Christ- 
mas. Nick Van Arsdale and I have 
skated every pond and crcek in 
Greene County.” 

“Who is Nick Van Arsdale?”’ 

“He’s the boy who lives next 
door.” Never was a literally true 
and innocent remark more calcu- 
lated to deceive! ‘I wish we didn’t 
have to stop so soon,’’ she added 
wistfully, looking back. 

“But you have to be ready for 
the mill in the morning; that’s the 
first thing.” 

“Oh, I know.” 

Mildred was conscious of a faint, 
shadowy resentment as they walked 
on in silence. And then John Barton 
began to talk of quite grown-up and 
serious things, and she felt that, 
after all, he didn’t hold it against 
her that she had wanted to go on 
skating, in spite of the fact that she 
was due at the mill at six the next 
morning. She resolved to be more 
worthy of his confidence in the 











and they still had money in their 
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The Question is Often Asked: “What Kind of Men Do Women Like?” 
. In These Big Stories in Little Will be Found the Answer 


Hail, Pat McGunigal! 


ERE, in little, read the big story of Pat McGunigal, 
ship’s fitter, first class. e was serving on a United 
States cruiser, in the war zone ‘“‘over there,” when a 

kite balloon used for observation purposes was struck by a 
squall. The balloon dropped like a shot. The spare cable was 
hauled in aboardship, but the basket was whipped and 
twisted by the storm, and the pilot was so entangled in the 
ropes that there was no possibility of his releasing himself. 
It seemed as if both the balloon and the pilot would inevi- 
tably be lost. 

After considerable effort the balloon was hauled to the 
ship’s side, but the basket, with the observer in it, still 
trailed in the water, submerging the. pilot, who was in immi- 
nent danger of drowning. With the storm raging—it was 
then at its height—it was all a man’s life was worth to ven- 
ture into such a sea. 

Without an instant’s hesitation McGunigal climbed down 
the side of the ship, jumped to the ropes leading to the 
basket, cleared the tangle and released the pilot.’ He fastened 
a bowline about the half-drowned man, who was hauled to 
the ship. Then the problem was to rescue McGunigal. After 
a struggle he managed to get hold of a line and was brought 
safely on deck. 

It didn’t mean anything to Pat McGunigal, but it did to 
his commanding officer, and it did toa smiling man sitting 
at a big desk in the Navy Building in Washington. And 
what it meant Pat McGunigal very well knew himself when 
he blushingly realized that he was the first American in this 
war to receive the rarely bestowed Medal of Honor and a 
money gratuity. 

And in Youngstown, Ohio, every kid and grown-up knows 
the story by heart, and when they tell it they always end by 
saying, with swelled-up chests: “‘He lived here, you know.” 





Riding on Death’s Back 


NE of the most thrilling pieces of modern literature is 

Victor Hugo’s description of the terror and havoc on a 
French ship when a huge cannon between decks broke loose 
from its lashings; but that adventure is as nothing compared 
with the misadventure that befell the converted yacht 
Remlik on patrol service in European waters. 

On her deck the Remlik, as is the habit of submarine 
chasers, carried a number of depth bombs. These devices 
of destruction are huge things filled with great quantities of 
high explosives. They have proved the most effective 
weapons in the destruction of submarines, whose delicate 





Two Plucky “Cowboys of the Air” 


INCE the war began no more thrilling adventure has 

fallen to the lot of any of those ‘“‘cowboys of the air”’ 
who ride their bucking planes up and down, the skies than 
that which befell Ensign E. A. Stone, of our Naval Reserves, 
and Sub-Lieut. Eric Moore, of the Royal English Naval Air 
Service. At nine o’clock on a Saturday morning in May the 
twain left their station for convoy purposes, with Stone as 
pilot and Moore as observer. Having met their ships after 
two hours and seen them safely on their way, the aviators 
thought they perceived a periscope and turned off in pur- 
suit. They lost their course, their engine died in midair and 
they were compelled to descend upon a rough sea. 

Without radio apparatus or signaling kite they fell back 
upon their carrier pigeons. The first of these, carrying its 
message, flew straight off and ultimately reached home, but 
the second refused. It lighted on a wire of the plane and 
roosted there, refusing to budge until Moore threw the navi- 
gating clock at it. The seas were so heavy the tail planes 
were smashed and commenced to settle. Little by little they 
were pulling the machine down by the rear and at the same 
time turning her over. 

Creeping astern, the boys tore at the tail fabric to lessen 
the impact of the waves, but it availed them nothing, for the 
tail flat was smashed and its box filled with water. Little by 
little the rear leverage increased until by two o’clock the 
plane was standing perpendicular from the sea. Just as it 
capsized those unfearing lads crept over the top and found 
themselves clinging to the under side of the pontoons. It 
was then they remembered that their emergency ration had 
been in the back seat and was now impossible of securing. 
Conceive their situation—adrift in the English Channel 
on a capsized plane with no succor in sight, nothing to eat 
and, worse than all the rest, nothing to drink. 

And thus they remained for four days! 

But let Ensign Stone tell the rest of the story: 

“We suffered from thirst. I had a craving for canned 
peaches. Twice a drizzle came on, wetting the pontoon. 
We turned on our stomachs and lapped the moisture, but 
the paint came off with salt and nauseated us. 

“Our limbs grew numb. From time to time the wreckage 
from torpedoed ships would pass. Once two full biscuit tins 
came close enough to swim for, but by.then we knew that 
we should drown if we tried to get them: . We did haul in a 
third tin and broke it open. It was filled with tobacco. 

“Every day we saw convoys in the distance and vainly 
waved our handkerchiefs. On Sunday night we spied a mast- 
head light and shouted. The ship heard and began to circle 
us. We saw her port light. She headed straight toward us 
until within one hundred yards. Then, when the crew were 


machinery they convert, on explosion, into a twisted mass visible on the deck of the vessel, she suddenly put out her 


of metal junk. ¢ 


Unlike the torpedo, the depth bomb does not have to 
strike its target to be effective. Exploding under water, its 
force is exerted in every direction over a great area. ‘‘ When 
one of them things goes off it seems like it blows up a piece of 
ocean,” is the way our sailors describe it. Safe enough when 
the safety pins are affixed, depth bombs are a terrible source 
of danger to the vessels carrying them, as well as to the 
enemy, when the safety pins come out and they get beyond 
control. 

In a heavy gale somewhere “over there’’ the depth bomb 
on the Remlik was wrenched from its position on the stern. 
The box that held it went overboard, but by a break of the 
sea the bomb was hurled in the opposite direction and went 
bouncing about the deck. 

Seas were washing over the stern and it was dangerous 
for anyone even to go to that part of the ship. For several 
minutes the crew watched, hoping the deadly missile would 
bounce overboard. 

Suddenly someone shouted “The pin’s come out!’’ The 
danger was imminent; every soul aboard the Remlik 
gasped—that is, every soul save one. That one was John 
Mackenzie, chief boatswain’s mate of the United States 
Naval Reserve Force. 

“T’ll get it!’ shouted Mackenzie. Down the wave-swept 
deck dashed the intrepid seaman and threw himself upon the 
charging cylinder. 

The crew, fascinated, watched the struggle, their lives 
depending on the outcome. Three times Mackenzie had his 
arms about the bomb. Each time it tore itself from his 
embrace. Once he was almost crushed by it. At the fourth 
attempt he got a firm grip and succeeded in heaving it up- 
right on one flat end. There was only one way of holding it 
down: he sat on it, clinging to the sides. Yet the bomb 
might break loose at any moment and blow him to pieces. 
But he held on until a line could be throwri to him. Others 
went to the rescue then, and finally man and bomb were 
safely lashed. The vessel was headed up into the sea and the 
bomb removed to a place of safety. 

In recommending that the Medal of Honor be conferred 
on Mackenzie for his heroic action, the commander of the 
Remlik wrote: 


Mackenzie, in acting as he did, exposed his life and prevented a 
serious accident to the ship and probable loss of the ship and entire 
crew. Had this depth charge exploded on the quarter deck, with the 
sea and wind that existed at the time, there is no doubt that the ship 
would have been lost. 


If only Victor Hugo had seen that example of fearless 
heroism! And small wonder the folks in South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts, smile with misty eyes when they pass that 
sailorman’s mother, Mrs. Mary Mackenzie, on the street. 


. lights and turned away. ‘She thinks we are Huns,’ [said 
"Moore. ‘I hope she does,’ said I. ‘Then they’ll send patrol 


“boats out to get us. We couldn’t be worse off if we were 
Germans.’ But no rescue came. 

“On Monday afternoon a seaplane came from the east. 
It was flying only eight hundred feet overhead, aiming down 
the Channel. It seemed impossible that she could not sight 
us, but she passed straight above without making any signal, 
flew two miles beyond and came back on her course. ‘Her 
observer must be sending wireless about us,’ I said. ‘Yes, 
that is why we get no recognition,’ said Moore; ‘and now 
she’s going back to report.’ But she hadn’t even seen us. 

“We sighted a trawler about 6 P. M. on Tuesday. She had 
just been chasing a submarine and so did not seem to take 
us very seriously at first. We waved at her for half an hour 
before she changed her course. Moore’s hands were too 
swollen to hold a handkerchief, but I had kept my gloves on 
and was able to do so. The trawler moved warily around 
us, but finally threw life preservers at the end of a line. I 
yelled that we were too weak to grasp it. She finally hove 
to, lowered a boat and lifted us aboard. Then we collapsed. 

“Moore lost six toes from gangrene in the hospital. My 
feet turned black, but that’s all; decay didn’t set in,”’ 

Small wonder Ensign Stone’s mother down in Norfolk, 
Virginia, holds her head high. 





Pat Walsh—American 


E. WEARS his French War Cross almost under the 
upper arm and beneath his trench coat in winter. In 


summer they say he wears it on the under side of his brown‘ 


shirt, “‘agin the hide.” 

““More'n one cootie’s busted a tooth on it,’ he avers; 
“they think it’s a cooky.” 

They say he told Secretary Baker that, when the twain 
of them met last spring over there, whereat the secretary 
laughed and asked him, again, his name. 


“Patrick Walsh,” was the snappy reply. 

““Where do you come from?” the secretary pursued. 

“‘ America.” 

“‘T know that,” persisted Mr. Baker; ‘ but where did you 
live there?”’ 

“With the United States Army for thirty years.” 

That was enough for Mr. Baker, and he made Patrick 


Walsh, born in Detroit, his orderly while at the front. 


Now for the story behind the cootie-cooky medal: 

One day a party of misguided Huns raided an American 
trench ‘‘ferninst’’ Toul. ‘“‘Come out, Americans!” called a 
German captain into the entrance of an American dugout. 

“I’m comin’,’”’ calléd back Walsh, the only occupant. 

And he did come, with an automatic gun in each hand, 
wherewith he immediately and most professionally let the 
sunshine of France through that captain. 

Nor was that all. When the officers of that particular bit 
of trench had been killed or wounded Walsh assumed com- 
mand and, shooting another German officer, dispersed a 
group of the enemy in their attempt to capture him and 
others in a dugout. Incidentally he saved certain important 
military papers that had been intrusted to his keeping. 

““You’ve done your job,” an officer said to him one day; 
‘you ought to retire.” 

Walsh smiled a sneery smile. “‘ With all this fine ruckus 
goin’ on,” he replied; ‘‘likell I should, sir.’”’ 

And he hasn’t, nor will he ‘‘till it’s over, over there.” 


A Man Who Helps Out 


HE WENT to Russia because everybody else was going 
to France. Of course that was before Russia blew up 
internally and internationally. He couldn’t speak a word of 
Russian, but he bulked big—over six feet four inches high 
and 230 pounds without his Service shoes on—a sort of chap 
that would make Jess Willard think twice. Besides, he had 
been a cowboy, could outride any Cossack in Russia, make 
a rope dance like Will Rogers and roll a cigarette with one 
hand. Such a size plus those talents ought to have made 
him czar, but as it happened they made him a doctor on the 
Russian front; for, together with the rest, he was also a 
surgeon. And for three years he was that—the only Amer- 
ican doctor on the Russian front. 

What did he do? 

He was battle surgeon with the Second, Third, Fourth 
and Tenth armies on the central Russian front, operating 
immediately behind the front-line trenches. He became 
colonel of the Twenty-ninth Flying Surgical Corps and won 
favorable mention from his chief, General Sokalev, for his 
surgical skill. He was in ninety-two large battles, was 
decorated first by the Czar and afterward, by Kerensky, 
mentioned time after time for bravery under fire and twice 
recommended for promotion to the rank of general. He 
attended personally to over 31,000 wounded and performed 
6700 operations under fire. He was with General Brusiloff 
in the latter’s final offensive, having the direction of thirty- 
two field hospitals. He resigned his command while Elihu 
Root was in Russia, and returned with the American Com- 
mission to help out at home as he had helped abroad. 

Name? Dr. Eugene T. Hurd. Ask anybody in Seattle; 
they all know, for he hails from there. What’s he doing 
now? “Trying to help out a little here,” he’ll tell you if you 
ask, for he’s a captain under the Stars and Stripes. 





On Paths of Fire 


HEN the American munition carrier, Florence H., 

caught fire in a French port, the steamship in flames, 
ammunition exploding like a tremendous fireworks display, 
the waters around her covered with acres of floating explo- 
sives so thick that boats could not penetrate the mass to 
go to the rescue, it seemed to those on other vessels in the 
ator that not a man aboard the munition ship could be 
saved. 

Lieut. Harvey S. Haislip, commander of a destroyer near 
by, saw there was only one way to rescue the sailors on the 
doomed steamer. Realizing the risk he ran, he headed his 
vessel for the Florence H. and plowed through the floating 
ammunition boxes, clearing paths through which the smalier 
boats could make their way. With smokeless powder explod- 
ing on every side, the lifeboats shoved in and pulled aboard 
the survivors who were floating amid the wreckage. F. M. 
Upton, of Denver, Colorado, quartermaster, third class, and 
Jesse W. Covington, of Durant, Oklahoma, ship’s cook, 
second class, plunged overboard to rescue a man who was 
surrounded by powder boxes and was too.exhausted to help 
hiniself. The flames that enveloped the Florence H. shot up 
a hundred feet into the air. The vessel was destroyed by an 
explosion that shook the entire vicinity. All around muni- 
tions were exploding. But the men from the destroyers 
stuck to their work until every survivor was rescued. 

Rear Admiral Wilson in his report said: ‘The dash, 
initiative and courage shown by Lieutenant Haislip are in 
accord with the best traditions of our Service.” 

The French vice admiral, who is commander in chief of 
that district, in a special order likewise praised Haislip’s 
action in the highest terms. Later, in orders to the entire 
force under his command, Admiral Wilson cited by name the 
officers in charge and the crews of the boats which took 
part in the rescue, and recommended that medals of honor 
and, gold life-saving medals be given Upton and Covington. 
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SIOHN ARMSTRONG and Alice Walford 
1 fell in love. They had known each other 
from childhood; I mean that they had 
grown up together, that they knew each 
other on their best behavior. The real 
Alice and the real John were something 
to discover; and as life is but a series of 
discoveries, they confidently climbed the 
Thunderbolt and set forth. They lived in 
a provincial city, and were married in the 
fashionable church. The Sunday newspapers devoted half 
pages to the affair because Alice was the daughter of Edward 
Walford, the biggest captain of industry in that part of the 
state, and because John Armstrong was the grandson of the 
city’s first mayor. 

Walford had only one fault—Alice. She was the apple of 
his eye or the mote in it, as you please. When she wanted 
anything he believed she ought not to have, all she had to do 
was to hop upon his knee. 

In the Walford ménage there was a butler, a housekeeper, 
a cook, a parlor maid, a chauffeur and a hostler. At Arm- 
strong’s there was an elderly housekeeper who acted as cook, 
chambermaid and seamstress. John was a complete orphan. 

Alice was twenty-two, as lovely as a June dawn break- 
ing over a rose garden. She was a butterfly, elusive, 
alluring. John was thirty-one, a consulting engineer 
of promise. He made about five thousand a year 
and had somewhere around two thousand in 
rents from a bit of property downtown. Ina 
city of a hundred thousand an income like 
John’s was considered princely. He was 
good-looking, lean and tough and brown. 
He was always outdoors, at work or at 
play. He could handle men and, be- 
cause of this ability, Walford ad- 
mired him and coveted him as a 
son-in-law. But of women, sakes 
alive! John knew less than a blind 
high priest in Lhasa. ~ 


Sg spent their honey- 
moon inthe woods. Instead 
of gallivanting off on a tour, 
they went fishing—an incom* 
parable adventure, since a 
man and his wife are bound to 
become fairly well acquainted 
with each other on such a 
trip. Alice loved John quite 
as devotedly as he loved her, 
and that honeymoon was the 
happiest time they were ever 
to know. 

John had been a soldier in 
the Philippines. I mention this 
because John’s point of view 
was based upon the soldier’s— 
authority, obedience and eff- 
ciency. To Alice these words had 
no meaning; they were just words, 
no doubt applicable in some cases, 
but decidedly out of application so 
far as Alice Walford was concerned. 

They landed at the little wayside sta- 
tion at the brim of the glorious river. The 
guide met them with a twenty-foot motor 
boat and a small scow in tow. 

John introduced the guide: ‘Alice, this is 
Mike Murphy, our guide. He was my orderly in 
the old days.” 

“‘T am glad to meet you, Mr. Murphy.” Alice would 
have been glad to meet anyone, she was so happy. She ex- 
tended her little hand. 

Murphy blushed, dropped his hat, picked it up and stared. 
at the hand. 

Armstrong shouted with laughter. ‘‘Go to it, Mike; it 
won’t break. That hand is tougher than it looks.” 

Murphy took the hand in his huge paw. The scene 
reminded John of a lion opening its jaws tenderly and care- 
fully while its master put his head inside. 

Then the two men piled the trunks upon the scow, and 
the journey began. 

“Looks like wind and rain, cap’n,’’ said Murphy. 

‘Wind and rain she is,”’ replied Armstrong, who knew the 
guide to be an infallible weather prophet. 

















A FIVE they reached the camp on the edge of the lake. 
Alice was greatly interested in the way the two men made 
things shipshape about the cabin in less than an hour. They 
seemed to know where everything was and exactly what to 
do with it. 

Murphy cooked the supper—bacon and trout, boiled 
potatoes, coffee and johnnycake. 

‘‘TIsn’t this glorious!”’ cried Alice. 

She had often been out in the open. Her father had a 
beautiful camp in t. > Adirondacks; but the butler and the 
cook and the chauffeur had always gone north when Alice 
had. She had never been partner to any adventure so primi- 
tive as this. 

The storm broke furiously at seven—thunder and light- 
ning and sheets of rain that fell with the smack of shrapnel. 
Somewhere behind the cabin a pine cracked and toppled. 
They could hear the swish of it as it fell. 

‘*Say,’’ whispered Murphy into Armstrong’s ear—they 
were busy emptying cases of canned goods—“‘she ain’t afraid 
o’ lightnin’ none.” 

John looked up. Alice stood in the open doorway, her 
body braced by arms outstretched against the door frame. 
Her khaki skirts flapped behind her, and the rain flicked 
her face deliciously. 

“Jack,” she called, ‘“‘see the rain whip across the lake! 
Beautiful, beautiful! See that flash!”’ 

Armstrong smiled. To have found a woman who could 
enter into his/sports like this! Men are queer animals. He 
looked upon her attitude as a supreme test of married life; 
she wasn’t aftaid of thunder and lightning! 

After the storm had passed, John said: ‘‘ Now, we'll ma 
out the orders of the day. Mike will cook the breakfast, I’ll 
see to the lunch, and you, Alice, will take charge of the 
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Playing the Game 


When Alice Didn’t Do it and John Blundered: By Harold MacGrath 


AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL IN HIS HOUSE,” “‘THE LUCK OF THE IRISH,” ETC. 


supper. There’s a lot of fun in seeing who can turn out the 
best grub. Trout in the morning and bass in the afternoon. 
We'll walk the trout streams and take the motor for the bass.”’ 

Alice felt her heart act queerly. A shiver ran over it. As 
a matter of fact, she could not cook. She had not supposed 
she would ever be called upon to cook. She would not con- 
fess, however; and at supper the next evening she bravely 
burned the fish, spoiled the coffee and ruined the biscuits. 
The men laughed. They always do early in the game. 

Later, John tore his corduroy jacket. He tossed it to Alice 
and went out to try a new rod that looked a bit too whippy. 
Murphy, who was washing up the dishes, watched Alice for 
a few minutes. 

“‘Say, better let me have that, Mrs. Armstrong,”’ he said. 
She wasn’t afraid of thunder and lightning anyhow. 

When John returned and found the rent neatly sewed he 
complimented Alice. 

“But I didn’t sew it. Mr. Murphy did that.” Alice did 
not know how to lie—at that period. 




























“Things Will 
Never be Quite 
the Same Again” 


If John was 
disappointed he 
did not showit. 

That after- 
noon Alice 
wandered a 
little way from 
camp and sat 
down on a log 
at the rim of 
the lake. It 
was warm and 
still and the 
odor of balsam was heavy. Presently she stared at her hands. 
They were charming hands, and until now she had been quite 
satisfied with them; but she was seeing them in reverse, so 
to say. They could neither cook nor sew. But she had 
never expected to employ them in these services. 


T WAS only make-believe up here in the woods, after all. 
John would not expect her to cook and sew when they got 
back to town. He had money and she had money, and they 
could pay for such things. Still—she turned her hands over 
and over, curiously. She was an honest little soul, and she 
wasn’t at all proud or happy over her excuses. She wanted 
tocry. She had failed in the very beginning in the two great 
essentials (originally, if not now) of married life. 
— was absent so long that John went anxiously in search 
of her. 

She sprang up at his approach. ‘‘ Do you love me, Jack?” 

‘Why, like a house afire! What’s the trouble?’”’ 

“T’ve been thinking that—that perhaps you’ve made a 
mistake,”’ she faltered. 

“‘A mistake? How in the world do you figure that out?” 
Pai. can't cook or sew. I can’t turn an egg without burst- 
ing it!” 

He laughed and snuggled her close, which was the proper 
thing to do. ‘‘I’ll tell you what!’’ he said enthusiastically. 


‘ 
PICTURE COPYRICHT BY CAVIS & SANFORD 


“‘T’ll teach you how to cook and Mike’ll teach you how to do 
the sewing. Anyhow, I guess I can afford to have all that 
done.” 

Arm in arm they. returned to camp. 


E MADE his mistake here. She was in a tender mood, 

abjectly willing to follow any law he might lay down. 
The thing he had always been mulling over he did not put 
frankly to her then and there. Outside of Honeymoon 
Harbor lay some ragged reefs, and he had let slip the psy- 
chological moment to blow them up. 

She took up the work seriously because she seriously loved 
the man of her choice. At the end of two weeks she was able 
to fry three eggs without ruining more than two-thirds of 
them; her coffee was fair to middling, and the men only sus- 
picioned saleratus in the biscuits. As a seamstress, however, 
she became an improvement over her teacher. That’s because 
it is natural for a woman to sew and only a matter of destiny 
that she should have to cook. 

In that month up there Alice learned much about her man 
that she would never have learned had the honeymoon been 
spent upon trains, boats and in hotels. She learned that he 
was strong, patient, resourceful, thorough in whatever he 

undertook. On his part John learned nothing beyond the 
fact that she was a jolly good comrade. It was going to 
take experience to teach John. 

The honeymoon ended. For a month there had 

been no mail, except an occasional newspaper 
brought in by Mike when he went for sup- 
plies. There was a big package of mail at 
the railway station, however. Once on 
the train, they excitedly divided up the 
package. There were letters of con- 
gratulations, cards from tailors and 
dressmakers and. furniture dealers, 
and even the piano man had re- 
membered them. In one of John’s 
letters there was a rude buffet. 

But he said nothing to Alice. 


II 


HE Armstrong home was a 
square, two-storied house 
of gray limestone, with a cu- 
pola on top. In red brick you 
will find its prototype in every 
city and hamlet across the 
continent. There were no 
iron dogs or deer on the lawn. 
There had been, but John had 
seen to that. On his return 
from the Philippines he had 
sold the zoo to a junk dealer. 
The street itself had once been 
fashionable. The younger gen- 
eration, however, had deserted it 
for the heights east of the city. 
Armstrong’s father had started 
the exodus with his copy of an 
English country home. 
If the outside of John’s home was 
drab and unlovely, inside all was as 
cozy as a grandmother’s heart. There 
were Chippendale chairs you could sit 
in, a Sheraton sofa you could lie down 
upon and a Heppelwhite sideboard that 
would have made your eyes water, happen you ° 
were a collector of antiques. This furniture had 
become antique within these four walls; it had 
been used for three generations—by John’s 
grandfather, his father and by John himself. 
Alice knew every nook and cranny of the 
old manse. The first morning after her arrival 
she declared her intention of exploring the 
garret at once. John agreed readily, 
for it gave him an opportunity to go 
downtown. He kissed her in the dark 
hallway, held her off, drew her close 
and kissed her again. She liked it. She 
finally kissed him on the end of his 
nose and pushed him outdoors. 


OHN went directly to his bank, 

whose president was no less a person 
than his respected father-in-law. 

“ Hel-lo, John! Well, well! How’s 
the kitten? My! I’ll bet you had 
sport. When did you get in?” 

“We got in late last night. I’ve 
come to talk business,” said John 
gravely. He drew up a chair. “ Will 
you accept Blue River Power as collat- 
eral for a loan?” 

“‘ Are you in on that?” 

‘All I-have in the world except three thousand. Then it 
isn’t as good as a collateral ?”’ 

“I’ve had to refuse it a dozen times already. How much 
are you in for?”’ 

“Twenty thousand. I bought it immediately after Alice 
and I became engaged. I thought it was good.” 

“Son, it is good; but the Larrigan crowd have got inside 
and are beating it down into a receivership. I’ve a hundred 
thousand in it myself. In ten years it will be paying hand- 
some dividends. I wish I’d taken control when I had the 
chance; but I didn’t know the Larrigan crowd were in the 
woodpile. There’s only one thing to do: hang on. I know 
it’s hard to have all that cash tied up indefinitely. But 
you'll lose heavily if you sell now, and you may come out 
with dividends. Say, I’ll tell you what: I’ll buy the stock 
of you at par personally, if you wish.”’ 

John did not see the queer light in the banker’s shrewd 
eyes. ‘‘What is it quoted at?”’ 

“Twenty. Why didn’t you dump it when it was at eighty 
two weeks ago?”’ 

“*T left orders not to have any mail brought into camp.” 

“Well, I’ll give you par for it.” 

John laughed. “ No, thanks. All very nice of you, but it 
isn’t business.”’ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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Many Ways to Save Corn 


ANY housewives have not tried to can corn because 

there seems to be an idea that it is difficult to keep. 

This need not be, if care is used in the canning. A 
little experience in selecting the ear and ability to recognize 
corn that is just between the milk and dough stages are im- 
portant Corn that has a cheesy appearance after canning 
had reached the dough stage. 

The corn should be blanched on the ear not longer than 
five minutes, and then simply a plunge in cold water is suffi- 
cient. Corn should never be allowed to remain in the cold 
dip, and large quantities should not 
be dipped at one time unless suffi- 
cient help is available to handle the 
product quickly. Cut the corn from 
the cob with a sharp knife and pack 
it at once into sterilized jars. Best 
results can be accomplished when 
two people cut and one person fills. 
If it is necessary for one person to 
work alone, cut off sufficient corn to 
fill one jar, pour on boiling water, 
add salt, place the rubber and the 


Tomato Paste, Canned Tomato Jelly 


cap in position, and put the jar at once into the canner. Steri- 
lize in a hot-water bath for three hours, or for one hour and 
a half in a five-pound steam-pressure cooker. 

Some prefer adding a little sugar also to sweet corn to 
improve the flavor. A little overcooking does not injure the 
quality of canned corn. The corn should not be tightly packed 
in the jar; it expands a little in processing, and for this reason 
each jar should be filled only to half an inch of the top. 

The only objection to canning corn on the cob is that it is 
a waste of space. If, however, one desires to do a few cans for 
special use during the winter follow the same directions as 
for the cut-off corn, but pack the whole ears in the jars, 
alternating the large and small ends, and 
sterilize for one hour longer than when cut 
from cob. 


| cairowonas corn may be canned in much the 
same manner as sweet corn. Both should 
be canned as quickly as possible after being 
picked, and always the same day if possible. 
The yellow field corn makes a butterlike 
canned product. Do not mix the white and 
yellow corn. Blanch the ears in hot water 
for ten minutes, cold-dip, cut from the cob 
with a sharp knife, put it in the food chopper 
and grind to a pulp. Cook this product in a 
kettle, adding one level teaspoonful of salt 
to each quart, a little butter and a little 
sugar. Stir while cooking until it is like paste. 
Pack this product in hot glass jars to a quar- 
ter of an inch of the top and proceed as for 
other canned vegetables, sterilizing in a hot- 
water bath for three hours, or for one hour in 
a five-pound steam-pressure cooker. 

After this product has been sterilized and 
cooled and stored away it will form a solid, 
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Canned by A. Louise Andrea 
Dried by Bertha Lind Grimes 















As a variation some housewives like to add sweet red and 
green peppers, cut into small pieces, when canning sweet corn. 
In this case the peppers should be prepared the same as if 
they were to be canned by themselves. 


HERE one has the corn to spare, corn relish is a tasty 
addition to the winter dinner table. To prepare this the 
following ingredients will be needed: Seven and one-half cup- 
fuls of fresh corn, 34% cupfuls of shredded cabbage, 1% cupful 
of green and red peppers, 24 cupful of chopped onion, 2 garlic 
cloves, 2 cupfuls of granulated sugar, 14 cupful of cider vinegar, 
VY cupful of salt (or to your taste) and 1 ounce of dry mustard. 
Score the rows of corn and cut it 

from the cob; put the onions, green 

and red peppers, corn, cabbage and 
garlic through the food chopper sepa- 
rately and measure each after chop- 
ping. Combine all the ingredients, 
except the mustard, and boil slowly 
for forty-five minutes. Mix the mus- 
tard into a paste with three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; add to the 
cooked vegetables and boil for ten 
minutes longer. Fill the hot jars, 





Carrot Marmalade Healthful Carrots 


and seal. If the vinegar is very sharp dilute it with water. 
Corn may be canned with Lima beans by preparing the beans 
as though for canning separately, then packing the corn and 
beans together in the jars. Add a level teaspoonful of salt per 
quart and proceed and sterilize as for corn alone. 


O DRY corn and make it into cakes like the illustration, 

remove the husk and silk. With a knife score down the 
center of each row and with the back of the knife scrape out the 
cream pulp. Put this into a double boiler with a little salt, and 
if need be a little sugar, and cook for half an hour. Then 
spread it by spoonfuls on a platter or in a dripping pan and 
put it in the open oven with a gentle heat 
for one hour. Then turn the gas very low 
and continue to dry for perhaps half a day. 
When dry on one side turn on the other. 
Keep it for two or three days ona rack above 
the stove, put it into bags and hang it up 
for a while. 

To serve these dried corn cakes the same 
as canned corn for table use, soak overnight 
in water and cook gently. 

If you want to make your own corn nuts 
put these dried cakes through a coarse meat 
grinder. Toast them a little and they will be 
parched corn nuts. Put the cornnutsthrough 
a hand mill, sift through an ordinary sieve, 
put them into the grinder and grind as fine as 
possible. This will keep for years, and in this 
form is ready for corn soup, corn balls or 
corn pudding. 

Use waste heat for drying while you are 
cooking. If you have a pan of potatoes put 
a dripping pan on top for a lid and fill it with 
apple sauce or anything you wanttodry. The 
top of your roaster may be used by spreading 


butterlike mass and will make a delicious food es the mixture on by spoonfuls into little cakes. 
product, palatable, economical and nourish- 
ing to be used in corn pudding and other ways. Peppers for Stuffing CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 

















Golden Bantam Corn 
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The Inside Story of the Great Long Island 
Spy Mystery That Baffled the Secret Service: By Harold MacGrath 


AUTHOR OF '‘THE GIRL IN HIS 


SL aS FRAT See 


(If you want to refresh your mind as towhere this serial stopped 
last month, turn to"What Has Happened,”’ on page 78.) 


XVI 


OLLY ELLIS had imagination. Asshe read 
Bob Winthrop’s letter she visualized him. 
She saw him on the other side of the desk— 
there—his hands behind his back, his chin 
up, his gaze dreamily directed toward some 
invisible star to help him keep his course— 
an old, familiar attitude. Bob talked very 
well, except when he caught one’s eye; 

then he would be struck by diffidence, and 

‘J founder. Watching the visualized Win- 

throp, then, as she read his letter, he seemed actually to 

say to her rather than to write: 

















I suppose that I acted like a normal human being—that is, in a 
great crisis my blood turned to water. It was the thought of you. 
Ihad gone into a strange apartment witha woman who had spoken 
to me on the street. It is not conceivable that you would have 
believed me, What woman of my acquaintance would? None that 
Ican think of. Your mother might have taken my word for it, but 
not you, Molly. 

Likethe Good Samaritan I had answered what I honestly supposed 
to be acry of a woman in distress. For Rosa Krause was a mighty 
fine actress. The moment the lights were turned on in that unfor- 
getable rooma pistol shot broke the silence. It came from the fire 
escape. The man who had given me to understand that he was a 
lawyer crumpled up at my feet, stone dead. Can you possibly imag- 
ine what that moment was tome? A crazy nightmare! I just kept 
saying to myself that it couldn’t be, that I must wake up! 

How the woman got me out I don’t remember. But on the curb 
there conveniently stood a taxi. I felt myself pushed inside. The 
shoW waS coming down thick and fast and an east gale was howling. 
We were far away downtown before I became aware that there was a 
third person in the vehicle. 

He wore amask. He laid ahandon my knee. I shall never forget 
that hand. Coldly and with indelible plainness he outlined exactly 
what had taken place and what would happen to me in the event of 
my failure to subscribe to his terms. Molly, the thought of you 
bemused me, The fear that you would view my explanations cynically 
was too strong forme. Terror! For the first time in my life I knew 
the meaning of that word. 


Ss ADROWNING man catches at the proverbial straw,soI caught 
at the straw he offered. agreed to pay. It was conditional. For 
one year I should pay either in cash or checkone thousand a month, At 
the end of the year my automatic and cuff buttons would be returned 
to me, and I should be as free as the air. I did not understand then, 
but I donow. Krause expected Germany to winthe war by that time. 

My cuff buttons and my automatic! Krause had killed his rene- 
gade associate with the weapon my Adirondack guide had given me 
as a birthday gift. My name and address were engraved upon it. 
Unless I agreed to pay tribute the cuff buttons and the automatic 
would be found either in the courtyard of the Cloverdale or in some 
hallway. There were some letters which would give the motive. Not 
aloophole anywhere. I have often wondered what would have hap- 
pened had I snatched that weapon from his hand and fought my 
way out. To-night there is no wonder. I would have gone to jail as 
surely as there is ink inthis pen. They had me. No fly ina spider’s 
net could have been snared more hopelessly. Until to-night I believed 
the affair the invention of very clever crooks, Germans, and they 
made old Bob Winthrop pay through the nose to a cause he hated 
worse than arsenic! Still, I’d have run the gantlet but for the 
thought of you. If I had been up against men only I’d have died in 
that taxi, or gone free. But the woman! The dead man would have 
been proved her husband—and that I had killed him! Broad-minded 
as you are, you are human, Molly, and you would have had very 
human doubts. 4 : ; 

I have always tried to live clean without becoming a milksop in the 
process. I have been proud of my physical and mental inheritance. 
Even the whisper of my name in connection with the mysterious 
woman of the Cloverdale affair would have done for me, so far as 
Molly Ellis was concerned. It is hopeless to try to make you under- 
stand the turmoil my poor brain was in. The very knowledge of my 
absolute innocence served to benumb my thinking faculties. It was 
adream. Such things couldn’t possibly happen. In the six or seven 
days that followed—when the newspapers were devoting space to the 
crime—I doubt if I was mentally accountable for my acts. — 

I agreed to pay blackmail. I was not to leave New York without 
making my destination known. I was barred from all recruiting 
stations. If I enlisted I should be exposed at once. And Inow know 
they would have made good the threat. : 

All because I feared losing you! And the huge irony of it is, Ihave 
lost you! PerhapsI’m not telling you this as coherently as 1 might. 

I wonder if youremember that night? It was the Chadwick dinner 
dance. Do you remember when I kissed your hand at the door of the 


HO-USE,"’ 


or) 6h 


limousine, the cool fresh snow blowing in our faces? The way you 
laughed, Molly, and drew your hand across my face, lifted me into the 
seventh heaven. 

I walked away, not on snow but on clouds, rosal and shining. I 
wanted the snow in my face, the wind in my hair. I was so happy! 
I was only eight blocks from the old house. Club wouldn’t do. I knew 
that I wouldn’t sleep. An hour or two in the laboratory would tire 
me out physically; then I could go to the club and sleep. I walked, 
planning. On the morrowI was going to drop in for tea, and then I 
was going to ask youto marry me. 

Perhaps it was all for the best. It was Jack after all. And yet, that 
one night, Molly, you loved poor old Bob just a little. 


“Just a little!” interpolated Molly, with a sob. 


The woman was so plausible and the Cloverdale so respectable, 
that I tucked her arm under mine and helped her over the slippery 
places. I was so happy that I’d have played the Good Samaritan to 
the most bedraggled creature in New York. 

In one way I did escape. I served my country, and Krause and his 
crew were none the wiser. A year ago last spring, you'll remember, I 
left New York. I took up aviation secretly. France, France which I 
knew so well and loved! Adozen of my friends were over there, doing 
world wondersin the air. To strike a blow for brave, unhappy France! 
To be ready should my own country be drawn in! 

I’m keen forall mechanics. Ican take anengine apart—any kind— 
and put it together again; and there never was an engine I couldn’t 
improve upon after I’d taken it apart. Upto the day I decided to try 
flying I’d never had any real incentive to go on with my inventive 
tinkering. 


TOOK to the game as thoughI’d been born to it. Iwas ready to go 

abroad—to announce my secret—when this diabolical calamity fell 
upon me. Later we entered the war. You all know howlI’d been shout- 
ing my patriotism. An abyss suddenly yawned at my feet. I dared 
not enlist! I knew that shortly you’d be wondering why I didn’t. 
If ever there was a hell onearthI went throughit. I secretly turned 
over all my patents to the Government. Krause couldn’t stop me 
there. Then I began to fool withan ultra ray. It hurt my eyes, and 
I went tosee Williard. He told me to keep away from the ray and in 
a few days my eyes would be normal. He suggested that I wear plain 
amber spectacles for a week or so. When he told me that he was soon 
to go to France, the great inspiration came to me. Another straw for 
a drowning man! 

So I wore the spectacles continually. I became a liar and a cheat. 
But I saw a way to serve my country. Do you recall the night the 
chief of the secret service dined with your father? Well, I had a 
private chat with him later. From that hour onI wasa free lance in 
the greatest service of its kind the world has ever known. 

Things worked in my direction like magic. McGill and I—loyal 
old Mac!—found a spot on the coast that was ideal for a secret han- 
gar. How we worked! We brought the biplane down in bits and 
assembled it in the small hours of the morning. And Mac practically 
lived there. 

So I flew up and down the coast on the lookout for secret enemy 
wireless. Over Long Island I had to fly by night so as not to arouse 
talk; butI didthe coast of Maine in the daytime. 

When your father put in that private wire to Washington he 
made a great mistake. There isa spy at Comfort, Molly, and it will 
hurt you keenly when you learn who it is. Secret information came 
over that wire concerning our troopships. This information was 
relayed to what I might call a communication U-boat. It may carry 
torpedoes, but I have my doubts. German agents on shore fed and 
supplied it. Do you know where the old fish cannery is? Anyhow, 
your father will know. Several ledges, the last, half a mile out, some 
sixty feet deep; the U-boat sleeps there during the daytime and comes 
up at night to breathe. I’ll try briefly to explain the thing. 

From the dunes, off the fish cannery, runs a telegraphic cable to a 
sunken buoy, perhaps half a mile out, perhaps more. The telegrapher 





The Sky Fighters of France 


N EARLY number of THe Home 
JournaL will contain four of the 
most remarkable pictures the war has 
thus far produced. They were painted 
by Lieutenant Ferré, of the French 
Army, and graphically-show just what 
it means to be an aviator. They will 
be reproduced in full color. 
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sends his message—probably in plain Morse—to this buoy, which 
contains an electromagnet. The telegrapher presses his key on shore 
and the metal shell of this electromagnet is struck, in Morse or secret 
code. The U-boat, with its underwater microphones, can hear the 
sound plainly within a few hundred feet of the buoy. Sounds simple, 
doesn’t it? But for pure luck on my part they would still be ticking off 
their deadly news. I fell upon it all last night—after you’d sent me 
away. I found the cable, tore it up and carried it into the sea, as far as I 
could go afoot. It will take a good deal of trouble to locate it. The 
U-boat will not get any news to-night. It may wonder. If by chance 
the spy gets down to that shore, he will not be able to warn the U-boat 
that the scheme had been discovered. Right here is where I’m going 
to make my entrance. 


—OMEONE in Washington telephones to someone at Comfort—at 
an hour when the household is at rest. Anywhere from half-past 
one until three. No doubt, since that morning your father asked you 
questions about a noise in his study the spy has been using a field 
telephone connection outside the grounds. Something disturbed him 
on that occasion, and he dropped the phone, breaking the transmitting 
cup. The spy, after he gets his information, borrows your motorcycle 
and goes to his cable, carrying his telegraphic key with him, or hiding it 
somewhere along the road. 

When the U-boat has picked up the news it goes out to sea a few 
miles. Then, by using its own powerful radio, sends the message 
across the ocean by radiating certain long, undamped waves, which 
makes detection well-nigh impossible. It was in this amazingly 
simple fashion that the news of our first expeditionary forces was 
passed on to the German submarines in the zone, and that there 
wasn’t a catastrophe was due to unadulterated luck. 

And my own particular job is to pot her, Molly. I haven’t warned 
the Government because they wouldn’t trust me with the job. A 
hundred destroyers would be poking in, alarming the U-boat; and 
under those conditions it is ten to one that she would get away. But 
at this moment she believes her presence absolutely unknown to us. 
When she comes up for “air,” as we say, I’ll be there. I don’t know 
the exact spot she sleeps on, but she’ll be visible to me when she rises. 
You see, the machine isn’t perfected yet. She’s only a whale. She 
can stay under only so many hours; she is obliged to come up. She 
must run along the top for sixty miles or more to replenish her under- 
water batteries, otherwise she can’t swim underneath. If she goes 
down without replenishing her electric batteries she’s likely to stay 
down for a term of years. She kas to make this trip. With all the 
patrols about, she probably keeps near shore, or runs out the miles in 
narrow circles. She makes a hullabaloo when she’s on top, and if she 
rode far from her base the racket would draw the fleet down upon her. 
But she shan’t go far to-night! I’veinvented a depth bomb, and I’m 
going to send her higher than Mu’s Chinese kite. 

Molly, it’s no disloyalty to good old Jack to let you know that I 
love you with all my heart; that I’ve always loved you; that I’ve 
kept my mind and body clean and wholesome because of that love. 
God guard you and make you happy! Whether I succeed or not, I 
doubt you will ever see old Bob again. If I pull through I shall go 
at once to France. My country needs me. God save it, and God help 
it to be strong! Good-by, Molly dear; I love you! 


XVII 


| je oath hands sank slowly to her knees. A liar and a 
cheat! She had called him that; she had added this to 
the sum of his miseries! She hadn’t trusted him; all the 
years of association had not taught her to trust him without 
question. She had called him a liar and a cheat—a coward. 
She had judged him exactly in the color his fear had painted. 

‘What does he say, Molly?” 

Molly looked up, blank astonishment in her eyes. She had 
forgotten her father and Captain Falconet. And there was 
her mother too! When had she come in? 

Suddenly Molly remembered. She sprang to her feet, 
thrilling with a high resolve. ‘‘ Daddy! It is off the old fish 
cannery. There is a wreck of a crib there. The German 
U-boat! Bob has probably gone out there—to die!’ She 
tucked the precious letter into the breast of her jacket and 
ran toward the French door. 

“Molly!” called her father, terrified. 

“Lm going to him, daddy! I love him. I love him so well 
that I don’t care to live without him. I have hurt him, hurt 
him! Bob!” Before her father could reach her she had 
swung open the door and jumped. 

He did not pursue. He knew the futility of such action. 
When Molly ran she was Artemis. 

“Mortimer, what has happened?” cried the bewildered 
mother. 

“Old girl, will you wait a moment?” 

“But Molly!” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 56 
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If You Want to Do Without Meat 


As We May When the War Gardens are at Their Height 


The Creamed Dishes 


ESS meat and more milk is a good slogan for 
summer days. Milk toast, cream soups, 
creamed vegetables, creamed fish and 

scalloped dishes are all good ways of putting less 
meat and more milk into the daily food of the 
family. If we can make correctly these founda- 
tion sauces we have the base of a variety of dishes. 
To make the sauces, melt the fat, stir in the 
cornstarch, add the milk gradually, and cook un- 
til thickened, stirring constantly unless you use 
a double boiler. All measurements are level. 


Thin White Sauce 


1 Cupful of Milk 
34 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch 


1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4% Teaspoonful of Pepper 


Medium White Sauce 


1 Cupful of Milk 
1% Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


Thick White Sauce 


1 Cupful of Milk 
2% Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 


3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


For milk toast and with vegetables use the thin 
sauce. For scalloped or creamed dishes use the 
medium sauce. The chief use for the thick sauce 
is as a binding material in croquettes and loaves. 

The croquette, withits many 
possibilities, mixture of several 
foods attractively shaped or 
molded, with savory-sauce 
accompaniment and dainty 
garnish, is a stand-by in all 
seasons. Herearea few general 
rules, indispensable*for good 
croquettes. Prepare the food 
carefully —no humps or fish 
bones could ever make an 
attractive croquette. 

The shaping and the crumb- 
ing are both important. Have 
the croquettes ice cold before 
frying. The deep fat is, of 
course, the simplest and best 
method, but deep-fat frying we 
must discontinue until after the 
war and resort to sauté or the 
use of a few tablespoonfuls of 
fat in a frying pan, or, if the oven is lighted, in 
a baking pan. A nice crisp brown is obtainable 
in that way, but one must be careful to use just 
sufficient fat to keep the croquettes from stick- 
ing tothe pan. Those done in the oven require 
a little less attention than those directly over 
the flame. 


bY 3 
ELLSWORTH COATES 


Fish Croquettes 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked Fish 
Flaked After Lemon Juice 
Boning 4 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of White Sauce A Few Grains of Pepper 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Minced Parsley 


1 Tablespoonful of 


IX the materials in the order given, very 

carefully; mold, roll in bread crumbs, 
then in well-beaten egg (add one tablespoonful 
of water to each egg), then in crumbs again. 
Thoroughly chill and fry or sauté. Serve with 
tomato-and-green-pepper sauce. 


Tomato-and-Green-Pepper Sauce 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
or Vegetable Fat 

2% Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


“OOK the tomato; strain; then add the 
onion and peppers. Cook for ten minutes 
longer (just simmer); melt the fat separately; 
add the cornstarch, stir until smooth, then com- 
bine the two mixtures. If the peppers are sweet 
add some pepper. This is a savory addition for 
fish croquettes or for the following: 


2 Cupfuls of Uncooked 
Tomato 

1 Small Onion, Minced 

2 Medium Sized Green 
Peppers, Chopped 
Fine 


Cheese Croquettes 


1 Cupful of Grated 
Cheese (American) 
l¢ Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Few Grains of Red 
Pepper 


ELT the fat; add the cornstarch, then the 

milk and seasoning and the yolks slightly 
beaten; mix these thoroughly, then add the 
cheese slowly. When the cheese has melted 
remove it from the fire and spread it out on a 
flat pan to cool. Then cut it into squares and 
treat as the usual croquettes—crumb, egg and 
crumb. The cheese will not stay in combina- 
tion, however, unless deep fat is used for frying. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Fat 
\% Cupful of Cornstarch 
34 Cupful of Milk 
Yolks of 2 Eggs 





BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Bean Rolls 


* SALMON-AND-RICE CrROQUETTES. Cook one 
cupful of rice until it is tender and set it away to 
cool. Take one can of salmon and pick it into 
small pieces with a fork; be sure to remove all 
the bones. Then stir in the rice and mix all 
well together. Roll into small balls and dip in 
beaten egg, then in cracker crumbs. Put in an 
oiled pan and bake in the oven. Serve hot with 
tomato sauce. 


Escalloped Eggs and Cheese 


6 Hard-Cooked Eggs 1% Cupfuls of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
2% Tablespoonfuls of 1 Cupful of Grated 
Cornstarch Cheese 
A Few Grains of Red Pepper 
ALVE the eggs, place them in a shallow 
baking dish, cover with white sauce, then 
with grated cheese, and bake 
for ten or fifteen minutes in 
a moderate oven. Serve with 
minced parsley sprinkled over 
the top. This makes a very 
substantial dish. Peas may be P. 
added to the white sauce. AF 


Using Rice as a Basis 


ICE is an excellent basis for 
meat-substitute dishes, 

but first of all it should be 
cooked properly. All Southern 
people, who use more rice than 


the other people of the United States, have many 
good methods of cooking it. They will tell you 
that rice when well cooked has each grain well 
swollen but separate from every other grain. 


To Bort Rick SOUTHERN STyLE. Have a 
quart of water boiling rapidly. Add a level tea- 
spoonful of salt. Wash a cupful of rice carefully 
and add it, a little at a time, slowly so that the 
boiling does not stop. Boil for about twenty 
minutes or until a grain taken between the 
finger and thumb is soft. Drain through a 
colander and pour a little hot water through the 
rice to separate the grains. Cover witha cloth 
and set ina warm place on the stove for about 
ten minutes to allow the grains to swell, or place 
it in the upper part of a double boiler over hot 
water, cover, and allow to steam. If you cook 
rice in this way the water in which the rice is 
cooked should be saved, as much starchy mate- 
rialis left init. Use it for thickening soups. One 
cupful of raw rice makes four cupfuls boiled. 

As a basis for scalloped dishes cooked rice 
may be combined with vegetables, fish, cheese 
or nuts to make dishes that may serve accept- 
ably as the main part of a meal. 

Eccs on Rice. Oil a baking dish; fill it half 
full of well-seasoned boiled rice; make as many 
depressions in the rice as there are people to be 
served; break an egg into each of these, sprin- 
kle with salt and strew with bits of butter sub- 
stitute; bake until the eggs are set. Serve hot. 


Meat-Substitute Loaf 
1 Cupful of Cooked 


Salted Rice 
1 Cupful of Crushed 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Onion 
Cooked Until Soft 


Peanuts in % Cupful of 

1 Egg Water 

1 Cupful of Cottage 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
Cheese 4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


NM AKE into a loaf and bake. Serve hot with 
1Vi tomato sauce. 


Rice Souffle 


(Delicious for a Breakfast Dish) 
3 Eggs 1 Cupful of Medium 
1 Cupful of Cooked Rice White Sauce 
EAT the yolks and add them to the white 
sauce. Add the boiled rice. Beat the whites 
very light and fold in the other materials. Turn 
into a greased skillet and cook as an omelet at 





BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


Vegetable Supper a la Chop Plate 





BY HARRIET PN cae $ 
ELLSWORTH COATES 


Chilled Macedoine Loaf is Delicious for Supper 


Eggplant Loaf is a War Gardener’s Delicacy 


moderate heat until the under surface is 
browned, then turn out ona hot plate, or bake in 
a greased pan in the oven untila knife blade when 
inserted in the center comes out clean. Three 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese may be added if 
desired. 


Spanish Rice 


2 Cupfuls of Stewed 
Tomatoes 
1 Cupful of Boiling 


ater 
6 Tablespoonfuls of \% to % Cupful of 
Raw Rice Grated Cheese 
Salt and Pepper to Taste 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Onion if 


sired 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 


IX the ingredients thoroughly; bake in a 
moderate oven until the rice is soft, or for 
about one hour. Stir often enough to keep the 
Half a chopped green sweet 


rice from settling. 








pepper may be added to 
vary the flavor. Drip- 
pings give a fine flavor. 


Fish is a Good 
Body Builder 


F FRESH fish is not 

available in your lo- 
cality more than once 
a week a little commu- 
nity effort will bring it to 
your market when you 
want it. If twenty or 
thirty families decide 
upon an extra fish day 
the dealer will coéperate 
and have fish for sale. 

Strong-flavored fish may be made more palat- 
able by combining them with a large amount of 
mild-flavored material. The following recipes do 
this successfully, and almost any kind of fresh- 
water or salt-water fish or shellfish may be pre- 
pared in one or more of these ways: 


Fish Loaf 


1 Cupful of Shredded 2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Fish (Smoked, Salt Rice or Fine Hominy 
or Canned) 1% Cupful of Milk 

6 Potatoes, Boiled and !4 Teaspoonful of 
Riced Celery Salt 

1 Egg 1g Teaspoonful of Salt 


{ORM into a loaf and bake for twenty 






minutes. Serve with a sauce. 
Fish Timbales 
(Very attractive and delicious served with an acid 
sauce) 


1 Cupful of Salmon, 
Tuna or Gray Fish 
1 Cupful of Softened 
Victory Bread 
Crumbs Paprika 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Egg 
Y Cupful of Milk 
IX the ingredients in the order given. Pour 
into small buttered molds, place on the rack 
in a pan and surround with hot water. Cover, 
and bake until the mixture is firm. Turn from 
the molds and serve with a sauce. 


Salt-Codfish Salad 


OAK one pound of salt cod in cold water 

overnight. Drain water, put more cold 
water on it, just cover and simmer for thirty 
minutes; drain; cool; flake with a fork, and to 
this add equal quantities of cold boiled pota- 
toes and three medium -sized sour pickles, 
chopped (or substitute celery, when in season, 
for pickles). Season to taste, mix with cooked 
dressing and serve with hard-cooked eggs on 
lettuce leaves or celery tops. 


1 Cupful of Mashed 
Potato, Cooked Rice 
or Hominy 

¥g Teaspoonful of 


Clam Fritters 


¥% Cupful of Flour 
2 Eggs 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupful of Cornstarch 4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 
RAIN the clams after cleansing them; chop; 
add the eggs, well beaten, and stir in the 
cornstarchand seasoning. Mix welland drop by 


1 Pint of Clams 





BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Curried Lima Beans 















C—O 
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spoonfuls in hot fat. Fritters, like croquettes, 
should be placed on light brown paper to drain. 


The Dishes That are Pictured 


MacepDornE Loar. Soak two envelopes of gel- 
atin in a cupful of cold water; add three cupfuls 
of boiling water and dissolve. Season with salt, 
pepper and two tablespoonfuls of chili sauce. 
Pour a thin layer of this into a tin loaf pan that 
has been dipped in cold water, decorate the bot- 
tom and sides of the pan with cooked string 
beans, and set aside to harden. Keep the re- 
maining jelly where it will be just a little warm; 
when the gelatin in the pan is hard stir into the 
remaining gelatin two cupfuls of macedoine 
vegetables, pour into the pan and put on ice. 
When ready toserve, unmold the 
loaf and garnish with crisp water 
cress and small green onions. 


EccpLrant Loar. Parboila 
large eggplant, cut off the top, 
S\ peel, and scoop out the pulp, 

\ leaving the shell whole and 
unbroken. To the pulp add half 
a cupful of chopped cooked or 
canned asparagus heads, one 
small chopped onion, two pim- 
ientos, chopped, a quarter of a 
cupful of English walnuts and a 
cupful of fresh bread crumbs; 
season with salt and pepper and 
mix thoroughly with one egg. 
Wipe dry the inside of the eggplant shell and 
fill it with the mixture. Bake in a moderate 
oven for forty minutes, basting frequently with 
butter substitute. It may be served either 
hot or cold. Garnish with crisp water cress and 
cucumber slices. 






Ecc SALAD ALA BERMUDA. Boil the required 
amount of eggs for from twelve. to fifteen min- 
utes until hard; remove the shells from the eggs 
while hot and put them in warm beet juice and 
let them stand until colored pink. Make a bed 
on each individual salad plate of lettuce leaves, 
cut the eggs into quarters lengthwise and ar- 
range these on the lettuce leaves to resemble a 
lily; sprinkle over some minced parsley. Serve 
with mayonnaise sauce. 


VEGETABLE SUPPER A LA CHop PLaTe. The 
vegetables left from dinner may be made into a 
good supper dish by arranging peas in the center 
of achop plate, and stringless beans around the 
peas, both having been marinated in French 
dressing. Garnish with spiced beets and parsley. 
To spice beets, put them into a quart jar and 
add one bay leaf, two cloves, one piece of cinna- 
mon and one allspice. Cook the beets, skin, and 
slice them into the jars. Add a boiling sirup 
made in the proportion of five cupfuls of vine- 
gar, three cupfuls of water and two cupfuls of 
sugar. Seal tight to keep for winter use. 


Curried Lima Beans 


14 Pound of Lima 
Beans 
2 Onions, Sliced 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Curry Powder Olive Oil 
1 Cupful of Milk 

OAK the beans overnight. Pour off the 

water and cover with water to the depth of 
an inch and cook gently until tender, adding 
salt and pepper to taste. Remove from the fire 
and drain off the liquid. Remove the seeds and 
membranes from the pepper and cut it into small 
squares. Fry in the olive oil with the onion until 
the latter is a pale gold, and add two cupfuls of 
the liquid in which the beans were cooked. 
Mix the cornstarch with the curry powder and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and stir into the 
cold milk. Mingle with the hot liquid, pepper 
and onion, and stir until it thickens. Add the 
beans and cook for one hour in the double boiler. 


Bean Rolls 


1 Cupful of Stewed 
Navy Beans, 
Drained, Mashed 
and Seasoned 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 
1 Green Pepper 


6 Grape or Cabbage 


: aves 

1 Pint of Soup Stock or 
Consommé 

HOSE who have grape arbors will find the 
flavor of the grape leaf more delicate than 
that of the cabbage for making this Oriental 
dish. Cover the leaves with boiling water and 
let stand for ten or fifteen minutes to soften. If 
cabbage is used remove the mid rib and overlap 
the two halves of the leaf. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. Near the base place a spoonful of 
mashed beans and roll the leaf tightly into a 
cylinder an inch or so in diameter. Tie around 
the middle and at both ends with soft twine and 
simmer in the stock until tender. Remove the 


strings and serve on a platter with the stock 
poured over. 





BY HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 


Egg Salad a la Bermuda 
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- Blue-Ribbon 


Who Have Won Prizes Awarded 
_by the National War Garden Commission 





How Does Your Record Compare With These? Are You Trying 
for the War-Savings Stamp Prizes Offered by the Commission? 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY DE LUX STUDIO 


RS. E. M. HUNT, of Denver, Colorado, conserved over a thousand quarts of fruits and RS. B. F. NOLL, of Denver, Colorado, canned approximately nine hundred quarts of fruits 
vegetables and made fifty gallons of sauerkraut last summer, most of the vegetables and vegetables which she and her family raised on a ranch of an acre and a half near 
being obtained from the garden which she raised on a seventy-five-foot-square lot adjacent Denver last summer. Besides supplying the table for her own family she sold $125 worth of 
to her home. Mrs. Hunt was Government Prize Winner No. 21 among a thou- her canned products. Mrs. Noll also raised chickens and Belgian hares, besides pre- 
sand women who were awarded prizes of a five-dollar gold piece and a Govern- gute serving fifty-six dozen eggs for winter use. When ready to return to town she found 
ment certificate, her exhibit consisting of 126 varieties. Mrs. Hunt also ; ’ ~ she could get only sixteen cents a pound, live weight, for her chickens. She immedi- 


sold a considerable quantity of these foodstuffs at the top market prices. ately canned them and sold them later for $1.25 a quart. 
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: NE hundred Indian 
rf women entered the 
«i contest in South Dakota, 
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i : and Mrs. Harriet Bone Seah . = - 
RS. MARY WILLIAMS, of Danville, Illinois, raised enough vegetables Necklace, of the Pine Ridge RS. GEORGE CALHOUN, of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, was awarded-a prize 


in her home garden to supply a family of five during the entire season, Indian Agency, won a by the National War Garden Commission for her fine display of canned 
and put up large quantities for winter use. Mrs. Williams was awarded prize of five dollars and a products grown in her war garden. She is one of the women working in the 
Jifteen ribbons at the Illinois-Indiana Fair for her excellent exhibits of canned National Certificate of “‘Kitchen Trenches,” and for the sake of economy and conservation believes that 
fruits, and also received a National Certificate of Merit. Merit for the best canned the best thing she can do is to deliver the goods “‘f. 0. b.’’ the pantry shelf. 
vegetables grown ina war 
garden. Mrs. Necklace is | 4 AL LPAL LODE WDD LE eat IB i aA POEEY PLE. BIE, 
a full-blooded Seneca 
Indian, educated at the 
Cattaraugus Indian Res- 
ervation in New York. 
She and her husband rode 
twenty-five miles to have 
this picture taken with a 
prize-winning can of beets. 
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is E NEVER would have thought of raising our own vegetables except for the war,” HREE hundred and twenty-seven quart jars is the record of Mrs. H. E. Newton, of 
said Mrs. W. C. Norris, of Youngstown, Ohio, in her report to the National War Mansfield, Missouri. In addition she stored about thirty pounds of navy beans, six bushels 
Garden Commission, which has been stimulating home food production all over the United of potatoes, and plenty of onions, parsnips, carrots, salsify, turnips and cabbage, and raised a 
States. She and her children won prizes on their canned vegetables. pig fed partly from waste products. The garden measured 65 by 80 feet. 
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EVER having canned before 

last summer, and having to 
learn by experience, Mrs. John 
Totterdale (on the left), of Staf- 
ford, New York, won a prize for 
her exhibit of asparagus, string 
beans, carrots, cauliflower, chard, 
corn, Lima beans, onions, pars- 
nips, sweet potatoes, spinach, to- 
matoes, turnips, salsify and beets. 





HE first prize of five dollars 

for her canned-vegetable ex- 
hibit and a National Certificate 
of Merit were carried off by Mrs. 
Emile Diffenbach (on the right), 
of Middletown, Ohio, from among 
the hundreds of women, whose 
husbands work for the American 
Rolling Mill Company, that 
helped to plant war gardens to 
keep food following the Flag. 
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The Y. M.C. A.Goes Every Step of the Way 
Help it and You Help “Him” 
Have Gone With the Men on Train and Ship 


By Workers Who 


HAVE seen them go by hundreds—the 
boys who felt it imperative to stay by 
the home until the Government should say 
“‘Come now’’—gathered at the station with 
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Wika KR74)|| their bags and suitcases, their comfort kits 
NG oii and flags, and while the band played moth- 
Vi kets fail CTS wept and each boy knew in his heart 
oy) WA Caiee that he was leaving home for he knew not 
Rapes Ad || What except that he must do his part for 











the country that had always protected him 
and given him all the advantages that had made him what 
he was. The train starts and his army life begins. 

But who is this man coming through? An officer? No, 
the uniform is of a different shade and he has a red triangle 
on his sleeve and the letters not yet well known to some, 
““Y. M. C. A.;’ for as soon as the drafted boys bid good-by 
to loved ones at the station they fall into the care of the 
Y.M.C.A., whose workers have been on more than four thou- 
sand draft trains. These workers first distribute an illustrated 
folder to the boys with a few popular songs on it and make 
a brief statement in each car telling about the Y. M. C. A. 
work in camp, and mentioning also the work of the Knights 
of Columbus and the Young Men’s Hebrew Association for 
the welfare of the men. 

Perhaps one of the largest contributionsthat the Y. M.C. A. 
has made to the Government is-in this work. This depart- 
ment of the War Work Council became possible of speedy 
and successful organization because it was able to turn to the 
railroad department of the Y. M. C. A. for leadership and 
direction. The railroad secretaries already existed and the 
Railroad Department of the International Committee found 
this thing done almost overnight in a striking way. 

The ‘“'Y” man tells our boy on the draft train that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the Transportation 
Bureau of the War Work Council of that organization unite 
in greetings to him and the other men who are to represent 
our country in these historic days; that whether he has been 
a member of a Young Men’s Christian Association or not does 
not make the slightest difference when he is in khaki, and 
that i$, his ticket to any Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The folder in his hand tells him that a typical week’s pro- 
gram ina camp Y. M. C. A. would include classes in foreign 
languages, entertainments, athletics, checker tournaments, 
meetings of special groups of men, informal talks by well- 
known men, song services, sermons by the chaplain and 
other religious exercises. There are from eight to fifteen 
Y. M. C. A. buildings in each of the cantonments. There 
he can write his letters home on free stationery, read, rest or 
play. There are four to six Y. M. C. A. men in each building. 


ACH boy says to himself that when he gets to camp he will 
look that place up. The train goes on and on; he’s get- 
ting a little tired of the magazine in his hand, it may be an all- 
day ride, and he looks at the scenery and wonders. But here 
comes that Y. M. C. A. man again! What’s he got now? 
Letter paper and envelopes and post cards and pencils, and 
he hands them out and says to the boy that he can drop a 
line home if he wants to, and he will come around later with 
stamps and will take the letters and cards for 
mailing. That’s why mother got a card so soon, 


Y.M.C. A. bungalow in the cantonments his face brightened 
and he said it would be all right if he could have his piano 
and opportunity once in a while to touch up his music a 
bit. 

Then came the singing of songs. The idea is to keep the 
boys from slumping into homesickness immediately upon 
breaking ties. Try ever so hard, there were several we could 
scarcely arouse y Anis their own thoughts. Others, how- 
ever, were piving vent to their feelings in song, so, gather- 
ing some of the better singers, we marched like schoolboys 
from coach to coach, singing ‘“‘Over There,” ‘“‘ Yankee 
Doodle” and other songs, not forgetting a stanza or two 
of “America,” that always got a cheer. When the train 
reaches camp the ““Y” man gets the ‘Y’’ secretary who is 
stationed at the camp and‘ circulates with him 
among-the men so they get to know him almost 


The Transpor- 
tation Bureau of 
the War Work 
Council is au- 
thorized by the 
United States 
War and Navy 
Departments to 
place Y. M.C. A. 
secretaries on 
transports that 
carry United 
States troops, 
and to promote 











FROM PUBLICITY BUREAU, NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL, Y.M. C. A. 


You Can Find “Y” Dugouts in the Trenches 





immediately. 


ye after a while the boy has his uniform and 
the suitcase comes home with the clothes he 
had worn to business or for Sunday; and then 
after a while comes a letter and it has a flag in 
one corner, in the center the words ‘‘With the 
Colors,’”’ and in the other corner a red triangle 
crossed with ‘““Y. M. C. A.,’”’ and his mother 
thanks God he has found the place that stands 





social and recreational 
work, coéperating with the 
chaplains. 

The ‘‘Y’’ secretaries 
conform to all military 
rules on shipboard and the 
commanding officers des- 
ignate at what hours mess 
halls may be cleared for 
movies, etc. 





for all that the Government depends upon to 
give him the little touches and comforts of home 
while it is teaching him 
the stern technicalities 


It Gives a Hot Drink on the Way to the Front 


Twenty-four hours be- 
fore the boat receives the 
men these Y. M.C. A. men 


FROM CANADIAN WAR RECORDS 





of a soldier’s life. 
Between the motley 
crowd of untrained, 
shuffling boys unload- 
ing for the first time 
and the fine companies 
of men marching by 
with heads erect, bodies 
lithe and step elastic— 
men who had been put 
through the drills and 
were fitted to march all 
day without wearying— 





the contrast was 
amazing. One 
felt it was worth 
while just to see 
the miracle thus 
wrought, and I 


a 


THE AMERICAN YMCA. 


WELCOMES YOU! § believe the heart 

OUR BUILDINGS AND STAFF OF; of every boy 

Yo -amenican MEN AND WOMENARE 7 bounded into 
HERE TO SERVE YOU. ° 

- action at the 


part he was to 
take. 

When the 
boys have lived 
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The “Y” Always Means Something Good 





showing a picture of the big ‘ Y”’ building that 
was to be the nearest thing to home to him for 
a long time tocome. After a while the “ Y’’ sec- 
retary collects the cards and gets off a minute 
at the next stop to mail them. 

Well, here comes that “Y" man again! 
What’s he doing now? Just stopping to talk and 
chat with the boys. Let me whisper: There were 
fifty boys on that train—men, | should say, for 
they had voted for their country’s welfare, from 
the interior of a state that has produced some of / 
America’s finest statesmen—whoneverhadslept > 
away from home overnight because they C 
had stuck to the farm. It is the work 
of the “ Y”’ man to talk with these boys 
who have stepped into another life as 
though they had stepped into another 
world—new, strange and bewildering— 
to talk with the discouraged or 
mentally distressed. y= 

In one car I sat down by a (ls 
young Jewish boy, possibly j 
twenty-two years of age, sitting 
alone, his lips trembling and 
tears coursing down his cheeks. 
He told me he was a 
young musician, a 
pianist, and had been 
giving concerts in 
New York City. He 
was glad to be called 
to the Colors, and the 
only reason he hated 
to go was because he 
would have no op- 
portunity, as he said, 
to live with his music. 
When I assured him 
that he would find 
a piano in every 





a while in camp 
the strangeness wears off 
and they are alive to the new 
work, which they enjoy, and 
are well and healthy because 
of the good physical care the 
Government provides. 

After his training in camp 
the boy is ready for the next 
step, and the movement of 
the troops from the camps 
to the seaports finds the 
Y. M. C. A. again on hand 
with experienced workers to 
give all service required to 
help the boys as they go out. 
When the troops move from 
a near-by camp toward the 

port these men are on board the train, fully 
te equipped for helpful service. a 

There is a unit equipment for each car, consisting 
of envelopes with writing paper inclosed, pencils, 
lapboards for writing, checkers and a supply of the 
latest editions of a daily newspaper. The worker 
first posts, in three or four places in the car, a 
placard printed on both sides giving information 
to the men about théir letter-writing privileges. 
The trip may be short and only hurried work 
can be undertaken. When the soldiers go on 
board the ship they will find a large receptacle, 
furnished by the Government, in which to drop all 
their mail. 


F, MOTHERS could walk the streets facing the 
transportation docks in a certain embarkation 
port and see how the Government has cleaned out 
all the saloons that were temptation spots for sail- 
ors as they came off the transports, and for Army 
men stationed at the docks, they would be eter- 
nally thankful to this Government for its far-seeing 
work for the welfare of the men. 

After the Major General in charge made a sur- 
vey he was convinced that evil agencies had mar- 
shaled their forces as close to the piers as was 
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They are Also on 
the Transports 


GILOERSLEEVE 





¥. M. C. A. possible and were ready to ply their nefarious busi- 
Men Start ness. A big man, he did things in a big way, and 
With the with one stroke he put to rout saloons, .gambling 
Boys halls, dance halls, houses of ill fame and every other 


kind of business calculated to wreck the moral and 
physical lives of the men. He then opened the way wide for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and all other welfare 
agencies to come in. At twenty-nine different points in_this 
neighborhood, at hospitals, piers and barracks, the Y. M. C. A. 
is conducting recreational, educational and religious activities. 
To work along these lines with the serious and determined men 
who are on their way overseas to fight for liberty and right is a 
rare privilege. 
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It is Established in French Villages 


will have been on the boat 
and put onthe Association supplies. On one of the 
transports a daily sheet was printed called ‘‘The 
Hatchet,’’ no doubt in memory of the Immortal 
George, as ‘Chips From the Cherry Tree”’ was the 
heading of a paragraphic section picturing some of 
the doings on ship. This little sheet said of the 
Y. M. C. A. men on board: 

‘So far they have distributed among us ‘good-by’ 
post cards and, with the kind assistance of the Army 
officers, have put library books into the hands of the 
men, have served as aids to the ship’s chaplain in 
religious services, and have put at the disposal of 
soldiers and sailors song-books, a portable organ, a 
talking machine and records, testaments for Catho- 
lic, Jewish and Protestant worshipers, a stereopti- 
con and slides, medicine balls, rope quoits, boxing gloves, 
checkers, dominoes, and sheets of writing paper and enve- 
lopes. 

“Think they haven’t got a movie on board this varnished, 
sea-going caravan? Just trail up amidships and peel your 
eye down through that mile-square hole which opens on E 3 
mess from C deck. Reels on reels of flickerin’ fillum. There 
you will see everything from custard-pie comedy to a war- 
bling warrior singing ‘La Paloma’—and that’s tragedy.”’ 


MERICAN Library Association books are placed on 

transports on the authority of the Government. The 

Y. M. C. A. acts as the transporting agent between America 

and France or England and has free use of these books en 
route. 

On some of the ships a soldier is appointed for every troop 
section to serve as librarian and the books are kept in circu- 
lation. The men return all the books before the boat reaches 
the port of debarkation. A man may be permitted to retain 
a book for use in France, provided the secretary is reasonably 
certain that the book will be passed on to someone else who 
will read it, or will be given to a Y. M. C. A. secretary or 
representative of the American Library Association. 

The homesick and the seasick lads are looked after and 
their voyage made more pleasant through the kindly pro- 
vision which sends Y. M.C. A. secretaries along on each trans- 
port. The secretaries have been surprised at the number and 
class of men who have come for private conference. 

It helps to speak of one’s troubles. A big, rough captain 
expressed it in this way: ‘“‘It’s mighty fine to have some- 
body you can talk right out to.”’ 

A lieutenant told of his Southern home; of the wife who 
sent him away witha smile; of the two little ones that had 
come to their home, and why they had not lived; of the serv- 
ice star in his home church heretofore undeserved. 

It was two A. M. when the gunner’s mate finished telling 
his story of long absences at sea, the wrecked home and the 
straining to see the light ahead. The lad from the forecastle 
had received word on sailing day that his wife, who was sup- 
plementing his salary by acting as stenographer, had been 
accused of dishonesty. Of course she was innocent, but she 
was making dainty things at night. He was sailing away. 
“‘Could God make things come out right ?’’ 


HEN he reaches the other side the first thing that 

greets our boy is a big sign that says: ‘‘ The American 
Y. M. C. A. Welcomes You! Our Buildings and Staff of 
American Men and Women are Here to Serve You.”” And 
the secretaries are on the piers awaiting him with open hand 
and glad heart. As he goes on the train and through camp 
and nears the front he finds the “Y’’ always there before 
him, maybe in a building transformed in a twinkling into an 
impromptu hut to serve him; and then on his way actually 
to the front he finds the Red Triangle hanging from a small 
building where he stops for hot coffee or chocolate before he 
reaches the line. 

Scores and scores of huts are planted on the firing line, and 
the secretaries stationed within them are in the same peril as 
the soldiers themselves. The Y. M. C. A. does not forsake 
them at this critical hour. And then, when he has finished 
his hours in the trenches and his mind is likely to snap from 
strain of noise and fire and horror, he comes out from the 
discomfort and stops again at the little hut for his hot drink, 
and.as he comes on the next sign of the “‘ Y’’ that he reaches 
will immediately give him some relaxation of mind to divert 
it for a few hours until he has time to recover his poise and 
get hold of himself. 

Not only does the Y. M. C. A. go with the men all the 
way, but it will also come back with them every step of the 
way from the battle line to their homes, whether they come 
invalided during the war or victorious at its close. 
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_ When Our Boys are Injured 


How They are Cared For by the Army Medical Service and the Red Cross 


The information on which this drawing was based was secured from authoritative articles in the New York Medical Journal 


Key to Drawing of 
American Hospital Sys- 
tem on the French Front 


ILITARY surgery has over- 
come so many of the ob- 
stacles which lay in its path at the 
outbreak of this war, that an in- 
jured man to-day is cared for with 
much more facility than he was 
even a year ago. You will be in- 
terested in studying the graphic 
picture and the accompanying key, 
which will give you a more com- 
prehensive idea of the completeness 
and the magnitude of procedures 
onches and methods of treatment which 
have yielded the quickest and 

F best results so far. 
ional A. First Aid in the Trenches. 
h the Known also as the Regimental 
Dressing Station. The regimental 
i surgeon stays with his men in the 
aries [ forefront to render first aid. Treat- 
it ary ; ment received here has been the 
d the ‘ means of saving many lives which 

1e i would otherwise have been lost. 
des- 3 B 1. Advanced Dressing Sta- 
mess 4 tion. Also called Field Ambulance. 
d for } Here the first-aid dressings are 
: supplemented and suitable splints 
applied to make further transport 
s be- F of the wounded safer and more 
5s the comfortable. 


.men B 2. Advanced Surgical Post. 
b Urgent operations are perform 
Oat here under bomb-proof conditions. 
of the C. Field Hospital. Here only 
The emergency operations are per- 
ortal formed and hemorrhages arrested. 
s the D. Evacuation Hospital No. 1. 


ne of f E. Evacuation Hospital No. 2. 
£ the Wherever possible these hospitals 
le ; are located in pairs as shown. They 
: have all the facilities of modern 
l-by’ general hospitals. These Evacua- 
A ’ tion Hospitals are sometimes lo- 
rmy 4 cated in various types of public 
of the ‘a buildings and are always located 
in in p near railroad stations and where 
lof i good roads can connect them with 
: oO 4 the Front. 
an, a i F. Hospitals for shock and head 
tho- F cases. For treatment of such 
opti- f special cases only. 
Ooves : G. Base Hospital. Where pa- 
ave. i tients convalesce. 

1. Reclaiming wounded in No 
, Man’s Land. 
shed, 2. Red Cross dog discovering 

your q wounded. 

n E 3 q 3. Regimental surgeon giving 

Chere first aid. 

war- 4. Stretcher on trolley in com- 

” municating trench. 

, 5. Stretcher bearers carrying 
wounded. 

d on 6. Patient, able to walk, return- 

The j ing to trench after treatment at 
erica 3 Advanced Dressing Station. 
ks en 7. Conveying wounded by per- 

ambulator. 

8. Advanced Dressing Station, 
roop where first-aid dressings are sup- 
“Ircu- ; plemented and splints applied to 
aches | make further transportation com- 
stain § fortable. 

tbe 9. Conveying wounded to Sur- 

ably 4 gical Post by horse litter. 
> who 10. Wounded aided to Advanced 
ry or ; Dressing Station by comrades. 

: 11. Wounded man able to walk 
and | to Field Hospital after treatment 
0 3 at Advanced Dressing Station. 

I ; 12. Red Cross guidons to mark 

rans- road to surgical stations. 

rand 13. Sterilizing room at Ad- 
vanced Surgical Post, where 

stain wounded are prepared for oper- 

ome 3 ations. 

14. Operating room,where treat- 

i ment is given to facilitate early 
who 4 return to trenches. Serious oper- 
had 3 ations are done here under bomb- 

eeev proof conditions. 

15. Wardin Surgical Post, where 

' wounded incapable of immediate 
lling "a removal are allowed to convalesce. 
d the 16. Wounded conveyed by man 
astle i power to Field Hospital, on light 
su railway. 

t P 17. Carrying wounded by am- 
een : bulance to Field Hospital. 

t she 18. Carrying wounded by litter. 

way. 19. Field Hospital, where ur- 

gent operations are done. Smashed 

limbs are removed and hemor- 

rhages are checked here. 

20. Patient, able to walk, re- 
turning from Field Hospital to 
firing line. 

21. Tent section of Field Hos- 
pital for overflow. 

22. Carrying wounded by litter 
to Field Hospital. 

23. Light ambulance carrying 
patients to Evacuation Hospital. 

24. Large ambulance carrying 
wounded to Evacuation Hospital. 

25. Large ambulance returning 
with patients to trenches after 
treatment. 

26. An operating room at the 
Evacuation Hospital, where ab- 
dominal wounds and other severe 
cases are treated. 

27. Convalescent ward in Evac- 
uation Hospital. 

28. Bearing patients to train for 
treatment or rest at Base Hospital. 

29. Hospitals for shock and head 
cases. 

30. Second section of Evacua- 
tion Hospital for overflow and 
treatment of medical cases. 

31. Patients arriving by train at 
Base Hospital. 

32. Patients resting or conva- 
lescing at Base Hospital. 
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HE aim of religion is to make men good. The greatest 
factor for the betterment of men and the establishment of 
human society on a stable basis is the mind of Christ, as 
disclosed in the Gospels. The improvements that are to 
be introduced into human society must accord with the 
Christian ideal if they are to work. A great many peo- 
ple will agree to that, but when it comes to applying the 
mind of Christ to national policies and business and practical affairs 
they will differ very much about details. Weall see everything warped 
by our personal experience and the prejudices that arise from it, and 
by the distortions of self-interest and the incompleteness of our 
knowledge. One effect of an enormously destructive war like this one 
is to give us clearer vision by wresting from us the things that warp 
us. Our concern for property diminishes, we resign our sons and 
daughters to a higher duty than to make us happy, and soon come to 
feel that life itself is only lent us and must be restored to its owner 
at His call. 

When we come to that stage we are in a favorable posture to pro- 
mote the improvement of the world. So long as we merely want it 
improved so that we shall have more things and be more comfortable, 
we cannot take large enough views or be tolerant enough of the views 
of other persons. But when we have been fairly stripped of what we 
liked or loved, and it has come to be a question of how human society 
is to survive at all, our point of view may become more comprehensive. 
Christ had very little to say about government. He recognized that 
it existed, and that Cesar should have his due. But His errand was 
all with people. This is an age of machines, but every machine that 
is made requires someone to tend and run and repair it. There is no 
machine for taking care of men. Government is a machine, and men 
have to take care of that. There is an inveterate disposition to think 
that a government can be devised that can take care of men, but it 
cannot be done. It is the other way about. A good machine is bet- 
ter than a bad one and will do better work, but not unless there is 
someone to runit. And no machine is quite foolproof, though some 
machines are said to be. The new machinery that is to be put in for the 
convenience and improvement of society after the war will not be fool- 
proof. Ifit is better than what we have had, that will bea gain, but the 
greatest need will be for wiser heads and kinder hearts to run it. 








































HAT seems to be where most people bring up who speculate on the 
"Egan of millennium after the war. They think of everything 
that can possibly be done; of the Allies in Berlin; of all the new bound- 
aries that can be run; of all the damages that can be repaired; of all the 
self-determination that can be secured to small peoples; and of a league 


The Way Out and the Way Up 


An Editorial: By Edward S. Martin 


for peace and ideal commercial and political relations between the 
nations. But they wind up with the conclusion: ‘But these things 
won’t work very long unless people are going to behave better in years 
to come than they have in the past.’’ And of course they won’t. The 
great thing that favors peace is that the human family cannot stand 


wars on the scale and of the intensity and efficiency of this war that 


is now going on. Avery few of them would clean the family out. 
That supplies a strong motive for the improvement of the family’s 
deportment and morals, and that can only come in sufficient power 
by the agency of religion. There is an alternative. It is the strong 
hand. The German military masters do not see the need of more wars 
for along time. Their idea is to win this one, and then keep the world 
well in hand and obedient as long as they last. General von Freytag- 
Loringhoven, a very high German officer, has said: ‘‘ We find it im- 
possible to believe in the realization of genuine pacifist ideals, such 
as are cherished by well-meaning sentimentalists. Only a spiritual 
transformation of the human race could bring this about.”’ 

He does not look for a spiritual transformation of the human race, 
and one cannot blame him, but perhaps he underrates the power of 
Germany to bind together the rest of mankind against her and to keep 
them from quarreling when thus united. 


ND the spiritual transformation—enough of. it—does not look so 
unlikely to all people as to the Prussian General. Earl Grey, lately 
Governor-General of Canada, who passed away last year, left a letter 
behind him which he hoped might get the hearing sometimes accorded 
to a voice from the dead. And the burden of it was this: 

“‘T want to say to people that there is a real way out of all this mess 
that materialism has got them into. I’ve been trying to tell them for 
thirty years. It’s Christ’s way. We’ve got to give up quarreling. 
We’ve got to come together. We’ve got to realize that we are all 
members of the same family. There’s nothing can help humanity, I’m 
perfectly sure there isn’t—jerfect/y sure—except love. Love is the way 
out and the way up. That’s my farewell to the world.”’ 

That is the truth. Many people recognize that the world can only 
be saved by love, but they cannot see where the love is coming from 
that is to save it. Like General von Freytag-Loringhoven, they are 
incredulous of a spiritual transformation of the human race. If any 
such transformation comes it must come in individuals, and there is 
nothing to hinder it from beginning in any individual who is ready. 
If there cannot be peace on earth until people are better, it seems as 
good a form of war work as any for people, without discontinuing their 
other employments, to concern themselves about learning and practicing 
to become such people as can live in peace with their fellows. 





| discussed. It is scarcely commented upon. No litera- 
' ture has grown up around it. It provokes no contro- 
versies. Beyond general statements the psychologists 
| have let italone. As for mothers, they do not talk about 
_a feeling which even they themselves do not pretend to 
: —_ ! analy ze or understand. A mother’s relation toward her 
son is in fact a part of nature. It isa great fact, something apparently 
quite beyond analysis. Mother, the strongest and tenderest word in the 
language, is beyond the pale of criticism, as fundamental as life itself. 
What is now going on in the war, where countless sons are suddenly 
called upon to leave their mothers and go out into the unknown, is 
only an accentuated process of what is going on all the time. Sons are 
constantly leaving their mothers; mothers are constantly grieving over 
the loss of sons. Sons are constantly returning, richer in experience, 
stronger men, to renew their allegiance to Her who has nursed them into 
youth. The light in the eyes of countless mothers is shining out over 
the dark waters of life to guide the hearts of men. The great, the 
sublime strength of all mothers lies in their weakness. In spite of the 
scorn of the wise ones, the pity often of those conventional folk who see 
harm in the breaking of any rule no matter how absurd or antiquated 
it may have become, the mother is weak enough to believe that her 
boy will come out all right in the end. Father himself may have his 
serious doubts, but mother sweeps aside all tradition and reason and 
logic, and while the voice of the world is lamenting over her boy she 
drags him once more from the pit and puts him on his feet. 
























HE great difference between father and mother, so far as their boy 
is concerned, is this: Father is the breadwinner, and in the fierce 
struggle for existence he has been forced into acquiring a fixed set of 
principles of his own. He has tried them over and over again, and 
either adapted them to his own use or has gradually adapted himself 
to their use. Now itis upon this firm ground that he stands. He 
may be only a moderately successful man, just able to hold his own, or 








An Editorial: By Thomas L. Masson 


| MOTHER’S relation toward her son is hardly ever 


he may be very successful as the world goes. No matter. It is all the 
same. He stands upon this firm ground of his, and as he grows older 
he acquires an increasing conservatism which makes him reluctant in 
a world largely of chance to take on any new experiments. He is likely 
to judge his son from his own trained outlook. He wants the boy, of 
course, to be supremely successful. When, therefore, he sees the boy 
breaking away from traditions, careless of conventions, often too regard- 
less of consequences, it is quite natural that the father should make the 
effort to hold the boy down to his own safe method. 


HE boy knows nothing of this. Not having acquired any of his 

father’s special experience, and being full of the courage and igno- 
rance of youth, he plunges ahead, the creature of his own impulses. 
His father, with the deep love and the fear engendered by some of the 
narrow escapes he himself has had, tries to pound into the boy some 
of the principles he has tried out for himself. The boy listens politely. 
But being a boy and possessed of a masculine spirit of adventure, he 
promptly ignores his father’s admonitions and insists upon finding out 
for himself. The father inwardly grieves because of his own inability 
to help the boy, and also over the boy’s apparent unwillingness to take 
advantage of his own larger experience. 

The mother’s attitude toward the boy is quite apart from all this. 
Hers is an elemental attitude of sympathy, of true insight, of that 
maternal charity and unwavering faith that never halts. And when 
the mother sends her son to war, she is making the only pure sacrifice 
that is made. She is giving up something that has come from her own 
being, a part of her very self, and this without corresponding hope of 
reward. It is true, of course, that if the boy comes home a hero her 
joy is the highest and purest joy there is. But it must be remembered 
that even the thought of this joy is denied to her in the dark hour of 
parting. She may not even dare to think of it. Most of the other 
sacrifices made by human beings during a war have an undoubted 
alloy of self-interest about them, as noble as they may be. The mother’s 
sacrifice has none of this. It is pure, real and absolute. 
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The question of the hour— 


War-times economy 


And above all, food economy. If you are 
like most American housewives this is the 
hardest question you have to meet. 


How to provide three appetizing and nour- 
ishing meals every day at a really moderate 
expense — this is what puzzles you. It would 
puzzle the cleverest manager alive. 


No one need pretend to solve the problem 
off-hand, but one thing that will make it im- 
mensely simpler and easier, if you will only 
take advantage of it, is 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup 


Every time you serve this wholesome soup on your table you 
not only enjoy a most healthful and satisfying food but you save 
money, labor and time. 





nt 
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Here you have more than a dozen delicious vegetables blended 
with fresh herbs, sustaining cereals and a substantial 
stock made from selected beef. A perfectly balanced 
combination, high in food value, tempting, strength- 
giving, extremely economical. 


These choice materials are gathered in their season 
of abundance and perfect condition. They come to ——— = = A 
your table with all their native freshness and flavor i 
perfectly retained. 


You have the benefit of the Campbell farms and 
kitchens, of our wholesale and timely buying, our 
modern labor-saving equipment, our expert workers. 


You have no labor of marketing, no materials to buy 
nor prepare, no cooking cost, no waste. This nutritious 
soup is almost a meal in itself. And it is ready for your 
table in three minutes without worry or fuss. 


Order a dozen or more at a time and save extra 
deliveries and delay. 


21 kinds cacan & OU 


EPH GAMPBELL GOMPA 
CAMDEN, N.J.,U-SA- 
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Dre/sses 


Now is the time 
when school and 
college outfits 
must be selected 


To Every Girl: 


Very early in my college days 
I learned the value of good 
clothes, learned how the right 
clothes made me comfortable 
and happy. 

And being comfortable and 
happy in my ciothes made me 
a better student, kept my mind 
free so that I studied easily and 
received higher marks. 

But to find the right clothes 
—clothes that were pleasing 
and consistently economical, 
was a task that lessened the joy 
of shopping very much. 

There should be genuine 
joy in the selection of clothes 
for such an important phase of 
life as our study days. 

It was this early experience 
in selecting the proper clothes 
that inspired me to undertake 
the business of making frocks 
for school and college girls — 
for all women who want to 
stay youthful and be well 
dressed. 

I am very proud of the new 
frocks for Autumn. They are 
so reasonably priced, and when 
you see them you will surely 
agree with me that they are 
pretty and practical. 

Ask your local dealer to show 
youthenewBetty Wales Dresses; 
there is a treat in store for you. 
0 Bally Wake 


BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 
1065 Waldorf Building, New York City 





















The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


Se JARTIMES are great times for 

(78\ oratory. There is much to 
|| say, and there are the two req- 
4| uisites for saying it—earnest 

\ be a | conviction on the part of the 

Nee p92 )| speaker and real emotion on 
i: Ae wy; the part of the audience. 

2} People like to be stirred with 
real emotion—at least if they are worth any- 
thing—but they also like to have a good 
excuse for it. 

For some reason too subtle for easy ex- 
planation, we begin very soon to curb the 
enthusiasms of children. Sweet and naive 
and sincere as they are, we begin trying to 
make them ashamed and self-conscious and 
we finally succeed in investing them with 
what we call “world wisdom,” which is a very 
bitter philosophy carefully guarding the person 
who has it against most of the really beautiful 
attributes of life—faith, trust, enthusiasm, 
delight in simple things, friendliness, even real 
honesty. Having done this, we declare that the 
child has poise and is able to “face the world.” 

But always, deep down in our hearts, are the 
real emotions, and we charily indulge in them at 
times when it is popular to do so: when some 
great actor or actress “‘strikes twelve”’ in a mas- 
terpiece (and masterpieces always touch the 
simple hidden springs of real emotion), or when 
some great and thrilling event raises the emo- 
tion to the dignity of a universal sentiment. 
Normally, however, men are ashamed of emo- 
tion, and for some years women have been try- 
ing to copy them and become “self-contained,” 
as they have been pleased to call it. 

In place of great emotions women have had 
excitement which they manufactured for each 
other. Women are peculiarly constituted for 
spending themselves on great events. They are 
constituted thus so they can rise at occasions, 
such as births, deaths, weaning, nursing, and do- 
mestic cataclysms. 

But their lives in late years have lacked most 
of the natural outlet. Births have been, for the 
most part, out of the question. Two or three at 
the most was the extreme limit, whereas from 
seven to twelve is the natural number. Lacking 
births, of course, we lack deaths; and as to 
weanings and nursings and domestic cataclysms, 
these, of course, declined in proportion to the 
birth rate. 














UT women are not to be fooled out of their 
natural heritage of excitement, so there were 
church suppers, club banquets, public speaking, 
reading and singing; there were parties and 
luncheons and dinners and conventions. There 
were theater parties and bridge and basket-ball 
games and automobiling and clothes and public 
duties, such as children’s boards and correction 
boards and boards of education and missionary 
boards, and other things too numerous to 
mention—all nonproductive and most of them 
manufactured. 

Under their régime real Americanism has 
declined and the native-born population has 
tremendously fallen away, leaving foreign-born 
population to fill up the gap until America has 
become the vast melting pot for an entirely new 
citizenship, its central idea, though obscured 
for the most part by politics, being genuine 
democracy. 

We are clapping our hands vociferously every 
time this word is mentioned these days; we are 
yelling and throwing up our hats and even 
weeping unashamed in public places—because, 
at last, a real note has been sounded and it is 
time for our pretenses to fall away; we shall 
know as we are known, and the question now 
is from neighbor to neighbor: ‘“‘Do you really 
mean it, and are we to have a better spirit after 
the war?”’ 

This question is far-reaching and very real; it 
has taken bombs and bayonets to make us ask 
it again. After all, do we love our fellowmen? 
Do we love life and work and the natural events 
of human existence? But, above all, do we love 
our country and all that “our country’ means? 
Actions speak louder than words. It has often 
appeared as if the thing we especially love is 
‘‘our rights.” 

But who can preserve his “‘rights’’ without 
asking the codéperation of his neighbors? And 
what neighbor is it you are going to call on for 
assistance? Is it the neighbor your wife doesn’t 
“know” socially? Is it the neighbor you have 
lived within a stone’s throw of for years, yet 
have never set your foot in his house? Is it the 
neighbor you have never helped in business and 
whose hand you have never grasped in friend- 
ship? 


OW, we see people “hobnobbing”’ to-day 
LN who have never “hobnobbed” before. Yes, 
we are working and talking together because, 
at last, at long last, we have a mutual interest, 
something to weld the hearts and join the hands 
of true Americans; and something inside us 
tells us, when the tears spring to our eyes and 
our hearts suddenly and surprisingly hurt— 
something inside us tells us that in spite of our 
awful mistakes and our great foolishness we are 
really Americans after all, and that the neigh- 
bors we have been slighting and neglecting are 
necessary to us after all. 

We can’t live our own lives; we dare not live 
our own lives; the man or woman who is doing 
that now is the most despised citizen of the 
place. Their names are spoken in hushed voices, 
and the question “Are they secretly pro- 

serman?” haunts every mind; because there 
must be a reason why a man or woman should 
not work and weep and pray to-day—and do it 
publicly. They cannot still be so encased with 
the veneer of modern society as to be wishing to 
remain indifferent to emotion when the whole 
world isin convulsions of life and death struggle. 





In spite of the horrors of war, of the terror 
and the madness of it, we are bound to admit 
that we are happier since war was declared. Life 
had become a sad affair for many of us older 
Americans. We were trying to fill our stomachs 
with the husks which the swine did eat, but it 
was poor food for people who had been reared 
on a diviner sustenance. 


F YOU have ever known the glory of real old- 

fashioned religious and neighborly friendliness 
it is hard to satisfy yourself with her modern 
substitutes. Machinery is a poor substitute for 
heart throbs. Moving pictures and basket-ball 
games are poor interests compared with home 
reading, friendly visiting and the conversion of 
young souls to the religious life. 

Scandal is a poor substitute for active effort 
at saving the young, and sophisticated doubt 
and indifference to morality are a very poor 
substitute for those effulgent morals that make 
a man or woman wish to be something good and 
great in the town he or she lives in. 

It is because I love my country with a death- 
less passion that I keep scolding those who 
don’t. I am like a mother who has to dog the 
family into being decent: she has to fight their 
bad tendencies and their low castes, strengthen 
their purposes and try to make them realize 
their moral responsibilities. I just want my 
folks to be nice so badly that I keep nagging 
them. 

I am a nagger and I extend my earnest sym- 
pathy to all of my tribe; because, without nag- 
gers, we would all speedily return to barbarism. 
Everybody that loves the human race well 
enough to try to improve it is a nagger, a goad, 
a gadfly; and soI say that I want people to like 
me in spite of the fact that I nag, and that I do 
it often in a tactless way. 

I despise tact; I like honesty so much better; 
so when I tell you your concrete porch is ugly 
and that you ought to be prosecuted for hag- 
gling up trees; that you have killed your church 
with the nonspirituality of clubs and by your 
failure to realize your duty to your own children 
and to society; when I say to you that dirty 
politics has caused ‘‘slackers’”’ and always will 
cause them; when I tell you that your lack of 
simple Christian friendliness is intensely unpa- 
triotic and un-American—I know I am nagging; 
but I also know I am telling the truth—and 
you know it, too, and that is why you call me a 
“‘nagger.”’ 


ESPITE the fact that some of our small 

towns have changed beyond recognition 
and that year after year has seen people growing 
farther apart—‘“‘living their own lives”? more 
and more assiduously—we at last have found 
something that will fill the opera house besides 
a big show. 

I am asking God—and I believe he is hearing 
me—to raise the American people above these 
common musical shows. I can remember when 
we were above it, and I want to get back again 
on that high moral plane that demands good 
taste as one of its main supports. I want to 
know some men and women who are educated 
well enough to know the difference between a 
piece of statuary and a two-thirds-nude chorus 
girl cutting up lewd and pathetic capers to the 
brazen tom-tom of depraved taste. I want to 
live to see the day when it will be a disgrace to 
a lady or a gentleman to go to see movie films 
that depict the “‘ passions” in low and nauseat- 
ing facial expressions and suggestive actions 
and poses. 

The one thing now that can fill an opera 
house or a schoolhouse or a church is a “ pa- 
triotic”’ meeting. There has been a thrilling 
patriotic awakening in the past few weeks— 
electrical, emotional and real. 

I want to know whether we are going to hold 
this thing—how we are going to do it—what 
great “movement” toward making our dreams 
come true is going to carry the American people 
triumphantly into the real work of educating 
citizens for conscious and active citizenship 
which has been neglected so long in favor of the 
money madness that has eaten out our hearts 
for half a century. 

Of course we are going to win the war. We 
are going to do it if it takes every dollar we 
have and every drop of blood in our bodies; but 
why are we going to do it? 

The answer is, because we have our ideals 
and we love them well enough to fight for them. 

But who knows what those ideals really are? 
Are yours the same as mine? We think so. We 
applaud the same perorations in the war 
speeches; yet, what are, actually, the things 
we want to fight for? Do you mean your 
“right” to seine fish contrary to law, to build 
your house contrary to all laws of harmony and 
beauty, to slash up lovely trees if you want to— 
in short, to ‘‘do as you please”? 


Who is going to coérdinate our ideals, 
harmonize them, bring us back to the actual 
knowledge that morals of a high type are 
absolutely necessary to self-government, and 
that an unmoral people are bent upon de- 
struction as surely as are immoral individuals 
or families? 

Sometimes I think the thing we call the 
church of God is going to be the organiza- 
tion that will codrdinate our national ideals. 
Again I pin my faith to the Y. M. C. A., be- 
cause there is no doubt that the Y. M. C. A. 
work in connection with the war is a most 
significant thing. 

The two great organizations working for 
the help and salvation of the men at the front 
are under the banner of the cross of Jesus 

Christ; and this great fact has warmed hearts 
long cold to any religious fervor, and renewed 
faiths long buried under modern life. For mod- 
ern life has been very killing to religious faith; 
our hearts are only beginning to tremble; we are 
learning to pray falteringly like little children 
lisping their first lessons; but we mean it and 
we are not ashamed, and that is much—oh, 
much—on the road to reviving our real ideals. 
After the war, no matter what the sacrifice, 
no matter how many broken hearts and deso- 
lated homes it may leave us, there will remain to 
us the tremendous task of rebuilding a nation. 
It will be the rebirth of a nation and we must 
build from the ground up. We must begin with 
the children. Can we really educate them? 


| egies I have been noticing our educational 
system from afar off, and I think that in the 
primary department it is much improved. You 
scarcely see a child nowadays who hasn’t some 
glimmering of the classics, some sweet hints of 
nature-loving, some thought of birds and trees 
and much love for The Star-Spangled Banner. 

I think, too, that lessons are pretty well 
learned all along the line. But the strong note 
recently in some of the high schools has been 
basket ball. Parents and friends alike have been 
simply wild over basket ball. People have gone 
from town to town following ‘‘teams”’ about, 
and at some of the functions of this great edu- 
cational force the performances have been such 
as would have disgraced an old-time election. 

The boys have been made heroes, not because 
they were scholars (though their scholarship 
may have been good); not because they have 
shown any interest in the moral or religious life 
of the community; not because they raised gar- 
dens or worked for Liberty Loans or attended 
patriotic meetings; but because they could 
manipulate a ball. 

Too “‘tired” to go to church, too indifferent 
to serious subjects to listen to a sermon or a lec- 
ture, they have been the heroes of the town be- 
cause they ‘‘won” in the ball games. Mind 
you, now, I like for boys—and girls too—to 
play ball. I like for them to have fun. But I 
am wondering if it is good training for citizen- 
ship for people to make quite so much of it. 
Shall we not be obliged to get hold of little lads 
who are coming on and hold them first to some 
actual discipline of practice in what we call sac- 
rifice or duty, before we go crazy over a game 
and let it be a definite régime in a town, mean- 
ing more than scholarship, more than citizen- 
ship, more than moral and religious training? 

It is the subjective life we are needing to-day, 
because without it the land lies idle and the na- 
tion dies. It isa substance definite and tangible, 
and who is to make the little children know this 
and keep them from living on excitement? Who 
is going to teach them to cherish their real and 
deep emotions and to curb the animal spirits 
that would put play ahead of work or thought, 
and make a greater hero of a basket-ball star 
than of a young man who would suddenly see 
how badly the town he lives in needs spiritually 
gifted, dignified, earnest Christian gentlemen, 
and take the first step in that direction by going 
into one of the churches and asking the minister 
who is trying to bring the spiritual light to the 
town which so badly needs it: ‘‘How can I 
help?” 


NE answer is very clear. You cannot help 

by being a basket-ball player alone. Now, 
by this I do not mean that you shouldn’t play— 
you should, and of course you will, because boys 
will play and they should play—but the thing I 
wish to say is that parents and friends should 
not allow any fad of athletics or of play to take 
precedence of the serious and the cultural side 
of life. 

We should not go to see basket-ball games, 
root and yell at them, and then allow the boys 
to stay at home from church, from good lec- 
tures, from patriotic meetings, and to be segre- 
gated in a “‘bunch” from all grave associations 
with older people. 

Young fathers and mothers, you can’t raise 
citizens capable of self-government unless you 
are capable of it. They must know it. They are 
watching. They are listening. They must know 
what you place first in your ambitions and your 
loves and your life. 

Take them with you to the public speaking. 
Let them listen to this wave of oratory that is 
sweeping the country; but in your heart of 
hearts realize that somehow we must back it all 
up with deeds. We must do the things we be- 
lieve in. 

There is such a simple formula for this if only 
we would take it as “‘real,”’ not as a “‘churchy”’ 
sentiment used on Sunday and forgotten on 
Monday; it is this: 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 
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Salad 


{MAYONNAISE 


», Dressing 





‘This new salad dressing 


—makes old salads into new! 
—makes left-overs into favorite dishes! 


Write for recipe book! Gives many novel thrift dishes this new- 
flavored salad dressing has made possible! Gives delightful salad 
recipes the Libby chefs have just worked out! 


ASTE Libby’s Salad Dressing on your 

favorite salad. Taste it in one of the 

new meat recipes in this book. You will 
marvel that the Libby chefs could make a flavor 
so delicate — yet so piquant! 


It is the art of blending flavorings that makes 
dishes delicacies instead. of just foods. And 
in their new Salad Dressing Libby’s chefs have 
achieved a blend of flavors that you will declare 
you could not approach—go to what trouble 
you would! 


For Libby experts bring each ingredient from 
whatever part of the world in which it grows 
best. The finest of Spain’s fine olive oil, 
fragrant spices from India, mustard seed from 
England—blend with the richness of eggs and 
with flavory vinegar into this Salad Dressing 
with the new relish. 


Makes the plainest dishes into delicacies 


You have always found it hard to make left- 
over meats into dishes that your family really 
welcomed; to “‘use up’’ vegetables and not 
have them seem a bit “‘scrappy.’’ And now, 
just a little of this Salad Dressing as you mix, 
just a spoonful poured over as you serve at the 
table, and you see your family eating with joy 


all the perfectly good bits of meats and vege- 
tables that they used to scorn! And that you 
are so anxious to save, since food has become 
so important a thing to us Americans and to 


all the world. 
A new delight on salads 


All the salads your family likes best will seem 
more fresh—more ‘“‘tasty’? when you serve 
them with Libby’s Salad Dressing. On fruit 
salad, chicken salad, vegetable, egg, salmon — 
it always seems to bring out a finer flavor in 
whatever it is used, and to add a special, spicy 
tastiness of its own. 


Ask your grocer today for a bottle of this 
new Libby Salad Dressing. 


Send for these recipes today! 


Give your family the many meat dishes the Libby 
chefs have just developed—entrées, finer- 
flavored croquettes, cold meats with new sauces. 
New salads, too—like the salad pictured here— 
so good that you can economize by not haying 
dessert when you serve one of them! 


Write today for your copy of ““New Delight- 
ful Thrift Dishes— made with Libby’s Salad 
Dressing’’— it will be sent without charge. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 273 Welfare Building, Chicago 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby of Canada, Limited 


45 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








Meats that make 
summer meals easy 


Meats that help you serve substantial, 
nourishing. meals—yet that take only a 
few minutes to prepare—that free you 
from all long standing over a stove. 


Meats we call ‘“Thrift Meats’’ be- 
cause every bit is good, solid nutriment 
—there is no waste. 


Serve them in these easy, delightful 
ways. Serve them, too, with Libby’s 


Mustard. 








Ten minutes and dinner is ready! 

Put a_package of Libby’s thin-sliced, tender 
Dried Beef in hot water, drain and let stand a 
few minutes. Melt a teaspoonful butter, stir 
in atablespoonful barley flour and 24% cups milk 
(gradually until smooth). Add a saltspoonful 
sugar, a dash of cayenne pepper, a teaspoonful 
tomato catsup or of horse-radish and the beef. 
Serve on hot toast. Makes a substantial meal, 
even if there are six in your hungry family 


Libby’s Veal Loaf—for the hot-day luncheon 


Tempting slices of Libby’s delicate Veal Loaf, 
served on cool green water cress—a dainty dish 
for sultry days when you just can’t bear the 
thought of hot food; yet nourishing and “‘filling,” 
too, and all ready to serve. You can serve a 
family of six in as many minutes! 
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Crisp Vienna Sausage—the appetizing 
summer breakfast 
Libby’s Vienna Sausage—a nourishing and yet 
dainty dish for a summer breakfast. Just empty 
two packages of Libby’s Sausage into a hot 
frying pan, brown and serve with fried potatoes, 
Only a minute to_ prepare this tender, delicately- 
seasoned meat. Libby’s Vienna Sausage is the 
supreme thrift meat. There is no waste—you 
eat up the last crisp crumb. Serves six people 
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Mustard that makes the sandwiches vanish! 


So easy to make, and such substantial sand- 
wiches for luncheon or for picnics. Just take thin- 
cut bread, butter half the slices and cover with 
lettuce. Put a meat slice on each, spread the rest 
of the bread with Libby’s Mustard. Join the 
halves and you have dainty sandwiches that 
the spicy tease of Libby’s Mustard makes dis- 
appear like “hot cakes!” 
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The Better 
the Kettle, 
The Better 
the Food! 






















Get the Real Taste 
of Fruits and 
Vegetables 


HE housewife who uses 

a Wagner Cast Alumi- 

num Kettle in her can- 
ning and preserving this 
season will have every reason 
to feel proud of the flavor 
and wholesomeness of her 
fruits and vegetables. 


(eee 
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PRESERVING KETTLES 


‘*From Generation to Generation’’ 














































Wagner Kettles are not affected 
by acids. They never scale. They 
cannot crack. Therefore they are 
free from chips and grit. Having 
no rivets to pull out or catch dirt, 
they are durable and the perfec- 
tion of cleanliness. Because they 
are cast (not stamped) in just the 
right thickness to prevent scorching 
and burning, you are sure of the 
real flavors of fruits and vegetables. 
Eleven sizes, from 2 quart to 24 
quart, either with or without cover. 


Send for this Book 


To give you an idea of the beauty 
and strength of Wagner Ware, we 
will send our 112 inch Wagner 
Preserving Ladle, post-paid for 
50c, together with a copy of 
Kate Brew Vaughn's new book, 
“The Art of Preserving and Can- 
ning’. This work of an expert 
contains many valuable recipes for 
marmalades, jellies, fruits, vege- 
tables, preserves, jams, condiments, 
etc., and general directions that will 
make your canning and preserving 
more successful than ever. Book 
alone 10 cents. 


The Wagner Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 61 Sidney, Ohio 
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The Wagner Mig. Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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Gentlemen :—Enclosed find 50 cents. eed 
Send me postpaid your Wagner Cast Alumi- = 
num Ladle and housewife’s book, “The Art of 

 treserving and Canning’. Book alone, 10 cents. 
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| ‘These Cakes Were Unknown 


a Year Ago 


Recipes Originated and Tested by Bertha E. Shapleigh, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University; 








Barley Fruit Cake 








Ida C. Bailey Allen, Domestic Science Expert, and by Experts of the Food Administration at Washington, D. C. 





























vest may or may not bring forth, 
our individual and national con- 
sciences will not permit us to make cake 
with wheat flour for many months to 
come, because even after the war stops 
there will be a long period during which 
we shall have to continue to conserve 
for the sake of others. A wheatless cake 
at first seemed impossible to the house- 
wife, but, putting her wits to work, she 
finds that war flours make deliciouscakes. 
Sponge cake, in which no fat is used, has long 
been made with potato flour. White corn cake, 
in which potato and corn flours are combined, 
is a splendid illustration of what can be done 
with these less-used flours. Barley flour, used in 
the same proportion as white flour, gives very 
satisfactory results. Many people object to the 
taste of barley, but when chocolate or spices are 
added to the cake the taste is completely dis- 
guised. Potato caramel cake, in which mashed 
potato and barley are used, is a moist and 
delicate cake which keeps indefinitely. If half 
the amount of rice flour is substituted for wheat 
flour in mock angel cake, the result is very 
satisfactory. These recipes, which have been 
carefully worked out, illustrate these points: 


N: MATTER what the wheat har- 


Chocolate Cake, Brown-Sugar Frosting 

34 Cupful of Butter Y Cupful of Milk 
Substitute 2% Teaspoonfuls of 

4 Cupful of Corn Sirup Baking Powder 

14 Cupful of Maple 1144 Cupfuls of Barley 


Sirup Flour 
2 Eggs ¥g Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Square of Chocolate 1 Teaspoonful of 
(Melted) Vanilla 


\% Teaspoonful of Salt 


REAM the fat; add the corn and maple 
sirups, and the eggs well beaten. Sift the 
flour, baking powder, salt and soda together and 
add to the first mixture alternately with the 
milk. Add melted chocolate and vanilla, and 
beat well. Bake in two layers, or in individual 
tins, until firm to the touch and the mixture 
shrinks from the sides of the pan. The time will 
be thirty minutes for the layers and twenty or 
twenty-five minutes for the small cakes. Do not 
be alarmed if the mixture seems thin; when 
sirup is used instead of sugar, the batter is 
always much thinner; but do not make the 
mistake of adding more flour. Brown-sugar 
frosting may be used between the layers and on 
top. 
Brown-Sugar Frosting 


14 Teaspoonful of 
ugar Vanilla 
4 Cupful of Water A Few Grains of Salt 
2 Egg Whites 

OIL the sugar and water until, when dropped 

from the tip of a spoon, the sirup forms a 
long thread. Cool and pour on the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs; add the vanilla, and beat 
until the mixture is stiff enough to spread on the 
cake without running. 


144 Cupfuls of Brown 


White Corn Cake 
1% Cupful of Butter ¥% Cupful of Potato 
Substitute Flour 
1% Cupful of Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of 


Baking Powder 
Y%{ Cupful of Milk \% Teaspoonful of 
34 Cupful of Corn Flour Vanilla 
REAM the fat; add the sugar gradually and 
the well-beaten egg. Add the milk and the 
sifted dry ingredients. Add the vanilla, and 
bake in a loaf pan in a moderately hot oven for 
forty-five or fifty minutes. 


Potato Chocolate Cake 


Yq Cupful of 
Oleomargarine 
1 Cupful of Brown 


1 Egg 


2% Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
4 Teaspoonful of 


Sugar Cinnamon 
2 Eggs 14 Teaspoonful of 
16 Cupful of Milk Nutmeg 
46 Cupful of Hot 4 Teaspoonful of 
Mashed Potato Cloves 
14 Cupfuls of Barley 4 Cupful of Grated 
Flour Chocolate 


44 Cupful of Nut Meats, Finely Cut 
“REAM the fat; add the sugar gradually, 
the eggs well beaten, the milk and the 
mashed potato. Then, thoroughly mixed, add 
the flour, sifted with the baking powder and 


spices, the chocolate and the nuts. Bake in a. 


greased-and-floured bread pan, in a moderate 
oven for one hour. If desired the cake may be 
baked in two layers, with brown-sugar frosting 
between and on top. 
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Maple Potato Sponge 
34 Cupful of Maple 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 


Sirup Baking Powder 
2 Egg Yolks Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1% Cupful of Potato 2 Egg Whites 
Flour 


EAT the maple sirup to the boiling point. 

When cool, pour slowly on the well-beaten 
yolks of eggs. Sift the potato flour, baking 
powder and salt twice; add to the eggs and 
sirup, and fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. Bake in two layers and place brown- 
sugar frosting between, or in patty pans in a 
quick oven, reducing the heat after the cakes 
have risen. 


Pecan Cakes 
2 Eggs 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Brown 4 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar Baking Powder 


1% Cupful Plus 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Barley Flour 


1 Cupful of Pecan-Nut 
Meats 


EAT the eggs slightly; add the sugar grad- 

ually, and the flour sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. Cut the nuts into thin slices 
and add them when the other ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed. Bake in small individual 
tins, placing a nut meat on top of each. 


Mock Angel Cake 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
24 Cupful of Rice 
lour Milk 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 
Baking Powder Vanilla 
2 Egg Whites 
IX and sift the dry ingredients several 
times; pour on gradually the hot milk; 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and add 
the vanilla. Bake in an angel-cake pan in a 
moderate oven for forty minutes. This cake 
keeps moist several days. 


Barley Fruit Cake 


¥% Cupful of Finely 
Ground Raisins 
1 Cupful of Barley 


Flour 
¥% Cupful of Potato 
lour or 
Cornstarch 
14% Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2g Cupful of Scalded 


24 Cupful of Sugar 
4% Cupful of 
Oleomargarine 
1 Egg 
% Cupful of Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Extract 
¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Walnut Meats 
(Any Kind) 
REAM together the oleomargarine and 
sugar and add the egg, well beaten. Stir in 
the vanilla; sift together the dry ingredients 
and add to them the nut meats and raisins, 
mixing them thoroughly. Add this alternately 
with the milk to the first mixture. Transfer to a 
well-oiled pan, sprinkle some nut meats lightly 
over the top, and bake for forty-five minutes in 
a moderate oven. 


Delicate Coconut Cake 


24 Cupful of Milk 
4 Teaspoonful of: Salt 
1 Cupful of Oat Flour 
1 Cupful of Corn Flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
% Cupful of Coconut 


1 Cupful of Sugar 
14 Cupful of 
Oleomargarine 
3 Egg Whites 
84 Teaspoonful of 
Almond Flavoring 
14 Teaspoonful of 
mon Flavoring 
REAM together the sugar and oleomarga- 
rine and add the flavoring. Sift together the 
dry ingredients and add them alternately with 
the milk to the first mixture. Fold in the egg 
whites, beaten stiff; add the coconut. Beat 
well. Transfer to a well-oiled pan; sprinkle 
with shredded coconut and a few chopped al- 
monds if convenient, and bake for forty-five 
minutes in a moderate oven. 


Sugarless Gold Cake 


4 Cupful of Vege- ¥% Cupful of Milk 
table Oil 3 Egg Yolks 
1 Cupful of Corn 1% Cupfuls of Bar- 
Sirup ley Flour 
14 Teaspoonful of 14 Cupful of Po- 
Salt tato Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Va- 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
nilla Flavoring Baking Pow- 
1 Teaspoonful of der 
Lemon Flavor- Nut Meats 
ing 


OMBINE the oil and sirup and stir in the 

extracts and the egg yolks, well beaten. 
Sift together the dry ingredients and add them 
alternately to the first mixture with the milk. 
Beat well. Transfer to an oiled pan. Sprinkle 
the top with a few nut meats and a little granu- 
lated sugar and bake for forty-five minutes in 
a moderate oven. If desired, one-third of a cup- 
ful of sugar may be added. 


Eggless Chocolate Cake 


1 Cupful of Corn Sirup 


> 1% Cupful of Vegetable 
1 Cupful of Buttermilk Oil 


or Sour Milk 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Teaspoonful of 
Cocoa Baking Soda 
1 Teaspoonful of 1% Cupfuls of Barley 
Vanilla Flavoring Flour 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Lemon Flavoring 
Y% Teaspoonful of 
Grated Nutmeg 


% Cupful of 
Pe Cornstarch 
44 Cupful of Mashed 
Potato 
OMBINE the corn sirup, milk and extracts 
and stir in the vegetable oil. Sift together 
the cocoa, nutmeg and remaining dry ingre- 
dients. Add the mashed potato to the first mix- 
ture. Beat well, and then beat in the dry 
ingredients. Transfer to a brick-shaped or tube 
pan which has been well oiled, sprinkle the top 
with a little coconut and some chopped candied 
fruit or nuts, and bake for forty-five minutes in 
a moderate oven. 


Barley Spice Cake 


¥% Cupful of Fat 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2¢ Cupful of Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of 


1 Cupful of Sirup Cinnamon 
3 Eggs 14 Teaspoonful of 
34 Cupful of Milk Cloves 
1 Teaspoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla Allspice 
14 Teaspoonful of 334 Cupfuls of Barley 
Ginger Flour 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


REAM the fat, sugar and egg yolks. Add the 

sirup, and mix well. Add alternately the 
liquid and the dry ingredients sifted together. 
Add the flavoring, and fold in the well-beaten 
egg whites. Bake for one hour, starting in a 
moderate oven, and after twenty minutes in- 
crease the heat to a hot oven. 

This quantity makes a large cake. It may be 
made by the same recipe, using one cupful of 
rice flour and one cupful of buckwheat flour in 
place of all barley. 


New Sponge Cakes 


LL may be made by this method: Separate 
the yolks and whites of the eggs. Beat the 
yolks until light; add the sugar, the salt and the 
lemon juice. Fold in alternately the flour and 
the stiffly beaten whites. Sift the flour before 
measuring it, and measure it lightly. 

These cakes are all very nice and light. 
Barley has characteristic flavor. The corn-flour 
cake is especially tender, and all are of good 
texture. The extra lemon juice is used with rice 
and corn because these flours have a slightly 
starchy taste. 


1 Cupful of Raisins 


CORN-FLOUR SPONGE CAKE 
1 Cupful of Corn Flour 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
4 Eggs 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
¥g Teaspoonful of Salt 


RIcE SPONGE CAKE 


34 Cupful of Rice Flour 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
4 Eggs 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


BARLEY SPONGE CAKE 


144 Cupfuls of Barley 1 Tablespoonful of 
Flour Lemon Juice - 
1 Cupful of Sugar ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 


4 Eggs 


Oat SPONGE CAKE 


1 Cupful of Oat Flour 4 Eggs 
4g Cupful of Corn Flour 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Lemon Juice 
\¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 











The New 
Wheatless 
Puff 


OOK one pint of 

milk and one- 
third of a cupful of 
corn meal together 
for fifteen minutes 
with half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and three 
tablespoonfuls of 
sugar or corn sirup. 
When cool, add two 
teaspoonfuls of Royal 
Baking Powder, two 
well-beaten eggs, and 
grated nutmeg if de- 
sired. Bake in 
greased cups. 

By increasing the 
quantity of corn meal 
to make the puffs 
stiffer, they may be 
turned out of the cups 
and served with any 
stewed or fresh fruit 
when in season. 
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KNOWING that women would be perplexed about the best rec- 
ipes adapted to the changed conditions arising out of the war, 
we prepared two booklets which have helped thousands of women. 
One is called “55 Ways to Save Eggs” (really a little “wonder book”); 
the other is called “The Best War-Time Recipes,” which has just had 
added to it some new thrift summer recipes which every housewife 
will want for her summer housekeeping. Every recipe has been 


tested. Have you either or both of these helpful little books? If 


not, let us send them to you. Just address a line to us and we will 
gladly mail you one or both, as you prefer. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
100 Fulton Street, New York City 


The New Blue- 
berry Muffin 
Without Wheat 


IFT together two 

cupfuls of rice 
flour, or one cupful 
of barley flour and 
one cupful of potato 
flour, and three tea- 
spoonfuls of Royal 
Baking Powder. Add 
one beaten egg and 
one cupful and a half 
to twocupfuls of 
milk, enough to make 
a thick batter. Beat 
well; add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted 
shortening and one 
cupful and a half 
of blueberries which 
have been dusted with 
flour. 

Bake in greased 
muffin tins in a hot 
oven for from twenty 
to thirty minutes. 
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Scientific 


Soles 


Shoe bills are 
of less concern 
when a family 
wears NeoOlin 
Soles. For these 
scientific soles 
are so durable 
they makeshoes 
last. Comfort- 
able, too, and 
waterproof. 


Neolin 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Created by Science—to be 
what soles ought to be. They 
come on new shoes of all styles 
for men, women and children 
and are available everywhere 
for re-soling and _half-soling. 
Always marked: Nedlin. 


See displays in shop windows 


The GoodyearTire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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Save Fuel and Keep the Kitchen Cool 


Seven Meals That Will Save Fuel, Meat and Wheat 
By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


| days. This can best be brought 

fii about by using a steamer by 

mj) which you can cook a whole 

qy| dinner over one burner, or by 

| the use of the fireless cooker, 

| when the dinner may be started 

over one burner, the cooking continuedjto the 

boiling point for a few minutes, the fire then 

entirely shut off and the cooking continued in 
the fireless. 

All one needs do is to prepare the vegetables, 
put them in the steamer in pans or on the racks, 
and be sure that the hot-water pan does not 
boil dry. There are different kinds of steamers 
to be had, but they are all used in the same 
manner, 

After the water begins to boil, the heat, 
whether gas, oil or electricity, can be reduced. 
All that is needed is to keep the water boiling 
in the water pan. Some steamers give a signal 
when the water boils down. 

It is economy to steam or boil half a cupful 
of rice or rolled oats for the breakfast cereal 
when the steamer is going and one pan is not 
filled, or extra potatoes for salad or corn-meal 
mush for frying may be cooked. 





Steamer Meal 


Vegetable Chowder 
Tomatoes Stuffed With Coleslaw 
Steamed Pears or Apples With 
Cold Boiled Rice 
Iced Tea 

For the vegetable chowder use: 

2 Cupfuls of Lima or 1 Small or Cut Onion 
White Shelled Beans 2 Cupfuls of Milk 
2 Cupfuls of Corn 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Potatoes Butter Substitute 
2 Cupfuls of Carrots 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper to Taste 
F ONE steamer pan is too small to hold all the 
vegetables use two pans; put the corn and 
beans in one with half a cupful of milk, and the 
potatoes and carrots and onion in another with 
the balance of milk. Season to taste, and cook 
for one hour; put in the tureen alternately and 
sprinkle with parsley. If there is any left-over 
rub it through a coarse strainer; add hot milk 
and a little cornstarch thickening, and you will 
have a good cream of vegetable soup made with 
very little work. 

The tomatoes are peeled, the centers removed 
and filled with coleslaw. 

For the dessert one quart of cooking pears or 
apples are pared, quartered, put into a steamer 
with sirup to taste and sprinkled with salt. 
One-quarter of a cupful of water is added. 
When done put over cold boiled rice. 


Steamer Meal 


Steamed Eggs With Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Grapes or Fruit of Choice 
Iced Tea 

Steamed eggs with creamed potatoes are 

cooked as follows: 
6 Cupfuls of Diced 
Potatoes 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Finely Cut Onion 
4 Eggs 
ASH, pare and dice the potatoes into half- 
inch pieces; put them into the largest pan 
with the milk, half teaspoonful of salt and the 
onion; cook until tender, spread in a shallow 
casserole, then break the eggs, one at a time, into 
a saucer and put them on top of the potatoes; 
cover, replace in the oven and steam until done 
to liking. Another way to prepare this dish is 
to break the eggs into a steamer pan with one 
cupful of water and steam to liking. Put the 
cooked potatoes on a platter, lift the eggs out 
with the skimmer and put them on top of the 
potatoes; sprinkle with parsley and paprika. 

One quart of small young beets are washed 
and put into the steamer with one cupful of 
water; when tender skin them by holding them 
under cold water and rubbing them. Slice or 
dice the beets and return them to the pan; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and one table- 
spoonful of butter substitute. 

The young beet tops should be cooked with 
the beets. This can be made a very attractive 
dish by putting the tops on a chop plate, after 
they have been drained, and putting the small 
beets around the edge. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 
Paprika 


Steamer Meal 


Stuffed Peppers Sweet Potatoes 
Scallions or Radishes 
Young Carrots 
Frozen Rice Pudding 
’ Iced Tea 
6 E stuffed peppers are prepared as follows: 
Remove the centers of four green peppers; 
fill with a mixture of fresh or canned fish, made 
as follows: To each four medium-size peppers 


.3 E 








All Cooked Over One Burner 











use one cupful of fish, from which all bone and 
skin have been removed, one cupful of crumbs 
(any kind of war-bread crumbs will do), one 
cupful of thick white sauce, one tablespoonful 
of grated onion, salt and pepper to taste, fresh 
or dry celery top to taste, and one teaspoonful 
of table sauce. Mix well, fill into the peppers, 
put peppers into a shallow casserole, sprinkle 
the tops with a few bread crumbs or corn meal, 
and place in a steamer pan or fireless cooker for 
from thirty-five to forty minutes. 

Small sweet potatoes are washed, but not 
pared, and put into the bottom pan with a little 
water. 

One quart of young carrots are scraped and 
cut thin and put into a pan with one cupful of 
water; boil all for one hour, season and flavor 
the carrots and thicken with a little cornstarch; 
add one tablespoonful of butter substitute and 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 

The peppers must be served from the pan 
in which they were cooked. 

If this meal is prepared in a fireless cooker the 
peppers are put under the plate. 

The sweet potatoes are skinned and sprinkled 
with salt. Radishes, scallions or lettuce may 
be served for fresh greens. 

Frozen rice pudding is the dessert, or if it is 
not convenient to have it frozen serve it plain. 


Steamer Meal 


Creamed Fish 
Potatoes 
Stewed Cucumbers Sliced Tomatoes 
Iced Grape Juice or 
Fruit of Choice 


Creamed fish is made as follows: 


2 Pounds of Fish 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Barley or Rice Flour 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

Pepper to Taste 

Chopped Parsley 


F THE fish weigh one pound each or less, 

scale, remove the heads and tails, split, and 
remove the backbones, put in the steamer skin 
side down and sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
flour, using all the flour. Cover all with milk, 
and add the grated onion and the butter sub- 
stitute. Put the fish into one of the top pans. 

The potatoes are pared and put into one of 
the lower pans with water—one quart of small 
ones, or large ones cut into halves. 

Cucumbers are pared and cut into quarters 
the long way, removing part of the seeds. Put 
them into a pan with a little milk, seasoning to 
taste, adding butter substitute and a little 
cornstarch thickening. Any succulent vegetable 
may be used instead of cucumbers. 

Sliced tomatoes are served with a lettuce leaf 
and mayonnaise, French or boiled dressing, 
whichever one may have on hand. 

Fruit juice over finely cracked ice makes a 
very good dessert. If there is no ice dilute with 
cold water. 


Fireless-Cooker or Steamer Meal 


Steamed Corn Pudding 
Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 
Lettuce and Raw Carrot Salad 
Cold Molded Cereal With 
Crushed Peaches 
Iced Tea 


To make steamed corn pudding, take 


4 Cupfuls of Corn 1 Tablespoonful of 


gzs Butter Substitute 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Pepper to Taste 


RESH corn is grated or scored and cut from 
the cob. For four cupfuls about eight ears 
are needed, depending on the size of ears. Beat 


the eggs until light; add the corn, the milk and 
seasoning, pour into a pan and put the butter 
substitute over the top. The potatoes are pared 
and cut into thick slices, and to each quart add 
one cupful of milk and seasoning to taste. 

One quart of tomatoes are skinned, put into 
a pan with seasoning to taste and a pinch of bi- 
carbonate of soda to sweeten the tomato sauce. 

The potatoes are put into the bottom pan, 
the corn next and the tomatoes last; then put 
the steamer on and cook for one hour. A little 
cornstarch thickening is added to the tomatoes. 

Lettuce and grated raw carrot with French 
dressing make the salad. : 

The dessert, which is cold boiled cereal from 
breakfast, a double amount having been cooked, 
is prepared after breakfast. Brush a mold with 
butter, put in the cereal, having added sweet- 
ening and flavoring to taste, set in a cold place 
and, when ready to serve, turn out in a shallow 
bowl and pour crushed and sweetened peaches 
or fruit of choice around. 

Potatoes with milk are exceptionally good 
when prepared in a steamer or a fireless cooker, 
the milk adding extra food value. 


Fish Meal in a Four-Pan Steamer 


Steamed Fish 
Scotch Potatoes String Beans 
Lettuce or Cucumbers 
Steamed New Apples 
Iced Tea 


Almost any kind of fish can be prepared in 
this way: 


14% Pounds of Fish After 2 Tablespoonfuls of 

Being Cleaned Scraped Onion 

2 Medium-Size 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Tomatoes Chopped Parsley or 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Celery Top 
Butter Substitute 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
or Drippings 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 

Pepper to Taste 


UT the fish into convenient-size pieces and 

put them into the top pan; skin the toma- 
toes, cut into slices, sprinkle with sugar and put 
them over the top of the fish. Put the drippings 
and seasoning over the top, and cover. 

For the Scotch potatoes put one quart of 
small potatoes and one quart of small peeled 
onions into the bottom pan with a little milk 
and seasoning. 

In the third pan put the string beans; cover 
partly with boiling water. 

In the fourth pan put one quart of apples 
which have been pared and quartered; add 
sirup to taste, and a sprinkle of salt, cinnamon 
or nutmeg to taste. Place over the water pan 
and cook for one hour; the time depends on the 
kind of steamer used. 

If the fish or apples are done before some of 
the vegetables lift the pan off the steamer. 

The potatoes and fish may be thickened by 
adding a little cornstarch to each pan and cook- 
ing for a few minutes over the fire. 

With this menu lettuce or cucumbers are 
served. 

The apples are cooled and may be served with 
cream or cold custard in ice-cream glasses or 
individual sauce dishes. 


Double-Boiler Meal 


Stewed Potatoes and Lima Beans 
Corn on the Cob Sliced Tomatoes 
Chilled Watermelon 
Iced Tea 


Potatoes and Lima beans may be prepared in 
this fashion: 


6 Cupfuls of Diced or 
Small Potatoes 

4 Cupfuls of Fresh 
Lima Beans 

3 Cupfuls of Skim Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

A Little Pepper 

Chopped Parsley, Celery 
or Scallion Top 


UT the potatoes into the top of a double 

boiler; add the milk and Lima beans; place 
over the fire and, when boiling, put over boiling 
water and boil for forty-five minutes, or until 
tender, the time depending on the size of the 
potatoes and the age of the Lima beans. When 
they are tender put six ears of corn, which 
have been husked and, if large, broken into 
halves, into the bottom of the double boiler and 
boil for ten minutes. 

While the corn is boiling mix the cornstarch 
with a little cold milk and add it to the potatoes 
and beans; add the salt, pepper and butter sub- 
stitute and put the potatoes, Lima beans and 
white sauce in which they were cooked in the 
center of a platter, and the ears of corn around 
the potatoes and beans. Sprinkle the white sauce 
with parsley and paprika. 

Four large tomatoes are skinned and put ina 
cold place until it is time to serve them. 

Watermelon is placed in a pan or a pail of 
cold water to become good and cold. 

Tea is made early, strained and set in a cold 
place. 

Vegetables may be steamed without any 
water if one so desires. 





THESE WILL HELP YOU 


Wwe: not select from our book of ‘100 Thrift Recipes’’ those dishes which you can serve comfortably and quickly to your family during midsummer. 


There are many such in this 10-cent booklet. 


In spite of soaring prices the principles of menu-making and budget-making are the same as they were several years ago, and ‘‘A Guide to Menu- 
Making’’—price, 6 cents—and ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal Budget Chart’’— price, 10 cents—will help you with both of these problems. 
Send orders and money for these booklets to the Household Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Top-Notch Value— 
Rock-Bottom Cost 


GEE how satisfactorily this 
.) car meets all five of the 
requirements for complete 
satisfaction. 


Its appearance commands 
admiration and its perform- 
ance is equal to all demands. 


The 32-horsepower motor is 
notoriously stingy with fuel, 
and liberal with power. 

This car is simple to handle, 
has narrow turning radius, 
convenient control, Electric 
Auto-Lite Starting and Light- 
ing and easy operating clutch 
that women drivers so 
appreciate. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


Light Four Model 90 
Touring Car 


It is exceedingly comfortable, 
with wide seats, deep uphol- 
stery, spacious interior, rear 
cantilever springs and large 
tires, non-skid rear. 

Wherever you drive, expert 
Overland service facilities are 
available. Priced at its re- 
markably low figure, this 
Model 90 is truly a bargain. 


All of these essentials for 
complete satisfaction cannot 
be bought for less. 


Five points of Overland superiority: 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 
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« Shag me whereMe highest 
ao is put on brains and 
aC, op Ill show you the 
number of motor cars 

" in service.” 
a —John N. Willys 
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“‘Thermos, the 
bottle, isa godsend 
tothe boysincamp 
and at the front.’’ 


—From Guy Empey’s New 
Book, “First Call Guide Posts 
to Berlin.’ 








THERMOS 


SERVES THE NATION 
CONSERVES THE RATION 


It serves you right — 
food or drink, hot without 
fire, cold without ice,when, 
where and as you like. 


Thermos Lunch Kits 
enable millions of men 
and women of our indus- 
trial army in America to 
daily enjoy hot home- 
cooked food, in mills fac- 
tories and offices. 


In addition to its many uses, 
which you have already learned, 
do you know that a quart of 
coffee can be made with one- 
half the coffee required to make 
the same amount in the old 
style coffee pot? 


Just place the powdered cof- 
fee in the bottle in a cheese- 
cloth sack, and pour in the 
boiling water. Make tea, choco- 
late, cocoa, etc., by the same 
method. 

Beef tea, chicken broths, 
and other soups can be made 
in a Thermos bottle or jar with 
one-half the meat products re- 


quired by the old open vessel © 


method. 
Thermos vs. Camouflage 


All temperature retaining 
bottles are not Thermos. The 
name “Thermos” is stamped 
on the base of all genuine 
Thermos products, 

—That’s Thermos. 

To disguise—to cover up— 
to deceive—to make things 
like they are not—to offer 
you as Thermos a bottle not 
stamped “Thermos,” 

—That’s Camouflage. 


FOR SALE THE WORLD OVER 


AMERICAN 
THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
35-37 West 31st Street, New York 


Factories : 
Norwich, Conn. Toronto, Can. 


























The Day of the New Pet 


To Raise a Litter of Pigs is to Help Win the War 































































If Each Pig Grows to 
Three Hundred Pounds, 
How Many Soldiers Will 
This Pen Feed ? 


Pigs Raised Under the 
Care of Specialists Fatten 
Faster Than an Old-Time 
Farmer Ever Dreamed Of 


A Future New England 
Farmer Making First- 
Hand Observations on Pig 
Raising 



































They are Cute and Clumsy, and Raising Them is a Good 


Antidote for the Blues 











IGS yield the quickest 

return in meat. Pork 
is more than half of the 
nation’s meat supply and 
is the mainstay of indus- 
trial workers. 

One hundred thousand 
boys and girls are now 
members of pig clubs scat- 
tered all over this country. 
This is more than twice 
the number enrolled last 
year, when 45,000 mem- 
bers produced approx- 
imately 10,000,000 pounds 
of dressed pork. 

These boys and girls 
are raising pigs under the 
supervision of local pig- 
club leaders who are co- 
operating with the state 
colleges and the United 
States Department of 
Agriculture. 







































This Nebraska 
Ranch Can Boast 
a One-Hundred- 
and-Twenty- Five 
Pig Drove That is 
Being Bred for 
War Food. The 
Boys and Girls 
Find This Work 
in the Open as 
Profitable as it is 
Healthful 


Photographs 
Copyright by 
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“Bottled by Nature” 


To Quench Your Thirst 


| thir it today—the cooling, 


thirst-quenching refreshment 
that comes from a glass of 
orange juice. Drink the pure juice, 
ice-cold. It needs no sugar. Sip it 
slowly. Note the almost immediate 
relief, even on scorching days. 
But don’t drink it for its luscious 
réfreshment alone—choose it for 
your health’s sake also. 


* * * * * * 


Everyone knows that the best sum- 
mer beverages contain the salts, acids 
and “vitamines” of orange and lemon 
juice. 

These citrus fruit juices are linked 
through long usage with the most 
popular mixed drinks served in sum- 
mertime. 

Doctors give orange juice to six- 
months-old babies, and to convales- 


cents in hospitals, because of these 
valuable salts and acids. 


And they are equally beneficial to 
all healthy children and adults— par- 
ticularly in summer. 


et ee ee ee A 


Order a dozen Sunkist oranges now. 


Serve the pure juice in small glasses before 
every meal as an appetizer and digestant. 


Make orangeade with plain or charged water 
to serve to guests at home. 


Mix orange juice with ginger ale, grape juice 
and other soft drinks. Taste the new and 
attractive flavors that result. 


And when downtown next time, try a glass 
of this luscious juice at a first-class fountain or 
individual orange-juice stand. 


See how delightfully efficient this unusual 
drink is in making warm days seem cooler. 


Remember, it is “‘bottled by Nature” so it 
is absolutely pure. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


California Fruit Growers Exchange ben'tsuivancies Cafornia "°°? Growers 


‘Sunkist New-Day Drinks’’—Sent FREE 


“Sunkist New-Day Drinks” is a beautiful new book 
containing 53 recipes for attractive beverages made with. 
orange and lemon juice. Many of them are designed espe- 
cially to take the place of cocktails and other drinks made 
with liquor. The recipes are by Alice Bradley, dietetic expert 
and principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, 


Mass. 


Just ask for the book. Use a post card. We will 


send it to you FREE, 
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TISITORS passing 

through the Heinz es- 
tablishment [there are over 
Sifty thousand every year| are 
always interested in this scene 
—the bottling of pickles. The 
neat, white caps and uniforms 
of the girls, the daintiness and 
cleanliness of the tables, the 
skill and quickness displayed, 
and the delicicus appearance 
of the foods—all bring forth 


smiles and nods of approval. 


€STD 1869 


PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


Batine | 





57 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ. HEINZ CO. PrrTsBuRGH USA 


MAKERS 


BOT96 6 US TOF 





ONE QUART 


In bottles filled and sealed in the HEINZ establishment 


All vinegar is sour. Most vinegars are sour and nothing else. 
Some, however, possess an exquisite delicacy of flavor and 
aroma that give distinction to every dish on: which they are 
used. Good vinegar is a matter of good materials, skill in 
making and proper aging. All Heinz Vinegars are made of the 
choicest materials and aged in wood for at least one year. 

The excellence of Heinz Pickles and Sauces—recognized by 
everyone—is largely due to the use of Heinz Pure Vinegars. 
You can now buy these same vinegars in bottles filled and sealed 
in the Heinz establishment, which guarantees their purity and 
quality. 


Three kinds: Malt, White, Cider, in pints, 
quarts and half-gallons 


HEINZ 


Imported Olive Oil 
In bottles and cans 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 





























What Other Women 
Have Put Up 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Getting Full Value From Tomatoes 


‘tot a may be canned whole and 
served later the same as fresh tomatoes. 
Select firm, ripe tomatoes of a suitable size to 


go into wide-mouthed jars. Scald, cold-dip, 
peel and core without cutting into the seed cells. 
Rinse the tomatoes in cold water, pack care- 
fully into hot sterilized jars; fill with boiling 
water; add one teaspoonful of salt to a quart 
jar, adjust the rubbers and covers and seal 
tight. Stand the jars upright in a wash boiler 
filled with boiling water so the jars stand two 
inches under water. Put the cover onthe boiler 
and lift the boiler off the stove. Let the jars 
stand undisturbed until the contents are per- 
fectly cold. Store ina cool, dark closet. Toma- 
toes canned this way will keep firm for several 
months and may be used for frying, etc. 

To can tomatoes for stewing, scald them until 
the skin is loosened, cold-dip and remove the 
skins, stems and cores. Cut them into small 
pieces and pack closely into jars; add one tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart of tomato, steri- 
lize for twenty-two minutes in a hot-water 
bath or for fifteen minutcs in a ten-pound 
steam-pressure cooker. 

To can tomato pulp for cream-of-tomato soup, 
place the tomatoes in a wire basket or a piece 
of cheesecloth and plunge them into boiling 
water for from one to three minutes. Then 
plunge them into cold water. Remove the 
skins and cores. Place the tomatoes in a kettle 
and boil them for thirty minutes. Pass the 
tomato pulp through a sieve. Pack in hot glass 
jars while hot and add a level teaspoonful of 
salt per quart. Partially seal the glass jars. 
Sterilize for half an hour in a hot-water bath 
or for eighteen minutes in a five-pound steam- 
pressure cooker. 

To make tomato jelly, prepare the tomatoes 
as for making tomato pulp. Cook in a sauce- 
pan slowly until soft, then strain through a 
jelly bag without pressing. To each quart of 
the juice add one cupful of apple juice, the 
juice and the white skin of alemon. Let boil 
for twenty minutes; remove the lemon rind 
and add a cupful of sugar for each cupful of the 
juice. Cook until it jellies, put it into jelly 
glasses and, when cool, seal them with paraffin. 

In order to prevent waste it is sometimes ad- 
visable to dry tomatoes. In this case they may 
be blanched long enough to loosen the skin, 
cold-dipped, peeled, sliced an eighth of aninch 
thick and thoroughly dried in the oven. An- 
other method is to cut them into halves cross- 
wise, sprinkle them with sugar and dry. They 
may be used in soup. 

Tomato paste is a concentrated form, avail- 
able for use in soups and sauces and in com- 
bination with beans, macaroni and spaghetti. 
Every European knows tomato paste and you 
can buy it from the American grocer; but the 
housewife who has a tomato patch can pre- 
pare paste at no expense except a little time. 
The advantage of this concentrated form when 
jars are scarce is clear—any odd bottles can be 
used for storing paste. The ingredients are: 
One quart of thick strained tomato pulp, one 
slice of onion, four tablespoonfuls of chopped 
sweet red-pepper pulp or one teaspoonful of 
paprika, half a teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
mixed spices. 

Cook the spices, tied in a bag, with the to- 
mato pulp ina pan over boiling water for about 
three hours, or until the paste is thick enough 
to hold the shape of a spoon when tested by 
dipping out a spoonful. Bottle hot in freshly 
scalded bottles, cork, and seal with wax or 
paraffin. 

To make Castilian marmalade, select large, 
red, meaty tomatoes. Scald, skin, core and cut 
each tomato into three crosswise slices. Re- 
move all seed cells without breaking the meat 
of the tomato. Strain the juice and measure 
it, using one cupful and a half of granulated 
sugar to every two cupfuls of juice. Put the 
sugar and juice into a saucepan and boil until 
it threads. Remove from the fire, place the 
tomatoes carefully in sirup and let stand for 
twelve hours. 

Cut preserved ginger into thin slices and 
add this, with whole cloves and whole cinna- 
mon, to suit your taste. Let allsimmer until the 
tomatoes are transparent but not the least bit 
broken. This will take from six to eight hours, 
depending upon how watery the tomatoes are. 
When cooked, lift the tomatoes carefully from 
the sirup and pack them into hot jars, adding 
the preserved ginger but not the spices. Pour 
on the sirup and seal. 


Keeping Sweet Peppers 


‘ke CAN either the red or green sweet pep- 
pers, place the peppers in the oven and 
bake them until the skins separate from the 
meat. Remove the skins; pack them, solid, in 
glass jars; add boiling water and one level 
teaspoonful of salt per quart jar. Put the rub- 
ber and cap in position, not tight. Sterilize ina 
hot-water bath for one hour and a half or in a 
five-pound steam-pressure cooker for one hour. 
Finish the same as for all cold-pack canning. 

To can the peppers whole for stuffing, blanch 
them with the skin on for five or ten minutes, 
cold-dip, then pack in hot jars, adding boiling 
water and salt, and proceed in the customary 
way, sterilizing for two hours in a hot-water 
bath or for one hour in a five-pound steam- 
pressure cooker. 


To dry peppers, steam them until the skin 
softens, or place them in a biscuit pan in the 
oven and heat them until the skin blisters. 
Peel, split into halves, take out the seeds 
and dry the pulp inthe oven. Thick-fleshed 
peppers, such as pimientos, must be dried very 
slowly and evenly. Varieties of small red pep- 
pers may be spread in the sun until wilted and 


. the drying finished in a drier, or they may be 


entirely dried in the sun. 


Beets and Carrots Canned and Dried 


es and carrots may be canned by the 
same method. Wash thoroughly, blanchin 
hot water sufficient to loosen the skin, cold- 
dip and scrape to remove the skin. Pack the 
vegetables whole or in slices, as desired. Pack 
in hot glass jars, adding boiling water and one 
teaspoonful of salt per quart. Sterilize for one 
hour anda halfin a hot-water bath or one hour 
in a ten-pound steam-pressure cook2r. The 
younger the beets the better they will retain 
their color. : 

Well-canned beets will show a slight loss of 
color when removed from the canner, but will 
brighten in a few days. 

To make leet relish, use two quarts of 
blanched and peeled beets, three cupfuls and a 
half of shredded cabbage, one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar, one Ounce of mixed whole spices 
(cinnamon, cloves, allspice), one cupful and a 
half of cider vinegar, a third of a cupful of 
minced red pepper, and three tablespoonfuls 
of salt (or to your taste). 

Put the cabbage, beets and red pepper 
through the food chopper and place ina sauce- 
pan with the vinegar, sugar and salt. Tie the 
spices loosely in a cheesecloth bag and let sim- 
mer until beets are tender, Remove the spice 
bag, fill into hot jars, and seal. 

To make carrot marmalade, use two cupfuls 
of ground carrots and cook in a double boiler 
until tender. Add one cupful and a half of 
sugar and two lemons quartered and cut into 
thin slices. Two teaspoonfuls of ground ginger 
root may be added if desired. Cook slowly 
until thick; do not stir. Pack in hot jars, 
place the tops in position but not tight, steri- 
lize for five minutes, and proceed as with other 
canned products. 

To prepare carrot paste, start the carrots as 
for canning, put through a food chopper with 
the finest knife, put into a double boiler with 
a little salt, and follow directions for the mak- 
ing of the dried-corn paste. 

To dry beets they should be boiled whole 
until nearly done, without removing the skins. 
After dipping in cold water, peel and cut into 
one-eighth-inch slices and dry in a slow oven 
with gradually increasing temperature. To dry 
carrots, clean and remove the skin by scraping, 
cut into one-eighth-inch slices, blanch for six 
minutes, cold-dip, dry with a cloth and place 
in the oven to dry with a gradually increasing 
temperature. 

Vegetables may be canned for use in salads 
in any combination desired. Each vegetable 
should be prepared as for canning separately, 
and the vegetables should then be mixed in the 
jar in the proportions desired, boiling water 
and salt added and the mixture submerged 
in a boiling hot-water bath for the longest 
period of time that any one vegetable in the 
combination requires for sterilization. 


Two Useful Mixtures 


FN pneinreniny soup mixture for canning is 
tomatoes, corn and okra, Prepare the 
tomatoes as for canned stewed tomatoes, or 
for tomato pulp, and prepare the corn and okra 
as for canning, allowing two cupfuls of tomato 
pulp to one cupful of corn and one cupful of 
okra. Season with salt, pepper and a little sugar 
if desired, and a little minced onion or onion 
juice. Sterilize for three hours in a hot-water 
bath or one hour and a half in a five-pound 
steam-pressure cooker. A fancy packing places 
the tomato and okrain the center of the jar. 

Creole sauce is always useful to serve with 
meat loaves or in the making of a Spanish 
omelet, etc. To one cupful of the tomato pre- 
pared as for canned stewed tomatoes, use one 
small onion peeled, blanched, cold-dipped and 
sliced. Add half a green pepper peeled as di- 
rected above, cut into strips about an eighth 
of an inch wide and one inch long. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt to a quart of the combined 
vegetables, and sterilize for two hours in a hot- 
water bath or for one hour in a five-pound 
steam-pressure cooker. 


Fresh Apple-Sauce Paste 


TS MAKE apple-sauce paste, pare, core and 
slice the apples, dropping the slices into 
cold water containing eight teaspoonfuls of 
salt to the gallon. Leave them a minute or two 
in the salt water to prevent discoloration. Put 
into a double boiler, adding the amount of sugar 
desired. Let boil until it reaches the consist- 
ency of paste. It may then be spread in an 
oblong baking pan and dried in the oven; or 
before the sugar is added the apple sauce may 
be strained, the sugar added, cooked to a paste 
and then dropped by spoonfuls onto a layer- 
cake tin and dried in small cakes like those 
illustrated on page 24. To restore this apple 
sauce all that is necessary is to let it soak a 
little while in boiling water and beat it thor- 
oughly. 





“‘How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats’’—- 
This booklet will help you in turning your summer garden 
into a winter one. Price, 10 cents. 





“Howto Dry Fruits and Vegetables’’—This 
booklet has been prepared to supply the demand from our 
readers for information on this subject. Price, 10 cents. 


Address orders, with remittances, to the Household Bureau, THE Lapres’ Home JouURNaL, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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Heo” should you like to settle down here for the evening? 

Isn’t this a charming living-room? Isn’t it a livable living- 
room? It commingles luxury with economy. Nothing in it is 
prohibitively expensive. Everything it contains is arranged for 
comfort, usefulness and beauty. 


You may be. surprised to learn that the floor is not hardwood, but 
Armstrong’s. Linoleum in one of the Parquetry Inlaid designs 
made to look like hardwood. It harmonizes perfectly with the 
panelled walls, the comfortable furniture, the cheerful draperies. 
In this particular, a finely polished hardwood floor could hardly sur- 
passit. It is easier to lay, easier to keep clean, and costs less to keep 
in good condition. Properly cared for, it will last for years. 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The designs in Armstrong’s Parquetry Inlaid are not merely 
stamped or painted on the surface. The colors go clear through 
the material. They are suited to any decorative scheme in living- 
room, dining-room, hall, library or den. In addition, there is a wide 
variety of Armstrong’s Linoleum patterns, attractive and practical 
for bedroom, nursery, bathroom, sun-parlor, porch, kitchen, pantry, 
vestibule, closet, office, store, public hall, or any other interior. 


The new plain linoleums (without pattern) include brown, rose, 
blue, tan, dark gray, light gray, and green. The new Jaspé 
(moiré) effects—in blue, brown, green, gray and tan shades— 
are altogether charming, like the beautiful grains ranging through 
watered silk. The colors run clear through to the back. 





A living-room should be comfortable, practical, restful and companionable. It should also express the culture and taste which are the family’s ideals. An inlaid linoleum 


floor in hardwood effect is here shown. With the simple wood-panelled walls it furnishes an exceptionally good background for the expression of these desirable qualities. 


The rich, but simple color choice, lends itself admirably to the type of furniture and other decorative material used. —Franx ALVAH Parsons, 


The designs for bedroom and nursery resemble matting and 
carpet. Yet they are much easier to keep clean and sanitary 
than real matting or carpet. Ask your dealer in house furnish- 
ings to show you the new patterns, and you will understand why 
Europeans of wealth and refinement have so long appreciated 
the artistic possibilities of linoleam—why linoleum floors are to 
be seen throughout many fine European homes. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, 
and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. 
Genuine linoleum always has a burlap back, is 





flexible and not easy to tear, Be sure that you 


A dose-up view of get it. Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Parquetry design 


used on floor above. by name, There és a difference. 


And when you have adopted linoleum for one or-more rooms 
in your house, you’ ll find yourself wondering wherein Armstrong’s 


Linoleum is chiefly valuable—for its beauty and ready adaptability 


to all types of interior decoration, for the ease with which it can 
be cleaned and polished, or for its durability and economy. 
The names of merchants near you who sell Armstrong’s will be 
supplied you on request. 


Send for our new book, “The Art of Home Furnishing and 


’ 


Decoration,” by Frank Alvah Parsons, a leading American 
authority on interior decoration. It treats of the artistic 
necessities of every home and tells how linoleum may be used 


effectively in typical rooms. The author discusses his interest- 





ing subject in characteristically illuminating and intimate style. 
Another appropriate 
pattern for a living- 
room floor. 


Sent with portfolio of de luxe color-plates of home interiors 
for 20 cents in stamps. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT, LANCASTER, PA. 
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MISS NANCY 


A light -weight lisle 
stocking with extra fine 
silk finish. Special 
anti-run stitch. Black 
or white. 

Price, 35c pair 
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“Smooth, seamless and even”— 


that means comfort 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





There are no seams in the feet of Durable-7DURHAM 
Hosiery; no roughnesses of any kind. Heels, soles and toes 
are smooth and even and very carefully finished. That is 
one reason for the downright comfort in every pair of 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


This hosiery is long-wearing and economical. Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of 
hardest wear. Legs are full length; tops are wide and elastic; sizes correctly marked; colors 


will not fade nor wash out. 


There are Durable-DURHAM styles for work, dress or play, for every season of the year. 
Ask to see them at your dealer's. Look for the Durablee DURHAM ticket attached to each pair. 


Write to Sales Dept., 88 Leonard St., New York City, for free catalog showing all styles. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
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Hand tabroider 


adds a refining touch and 
daintiness to your lingerie or 
otherapparelandforthemore 
stylish and newer designs, as 
well as for Quality and Value. 


ROYAL 2 sociETY 


Embroidery 
Package Outfits 


have an established reputa- 
tion. The Pink Pajama illus- 
trated is made of fine chalk 
finished Nainsook. It comes 
entirely made, ready for you 
to enjoy your leisure mo- 
ments by adding the simple 
yet beautiful embroidery. 

The real economy of Royal 
Society Package Outfits lies in 
their superior and dependable 
Quality. Sufficient floss, com- 
plete instructions and every- 
thing necessary in the package. 
The new Fall line now on sale 
Send for Circular Illustrating 
57 Useful and Pretty Articles. 

Embroidery 

Knittingand Crochet 
The reliable Quality that char- 
acterizes Royal Society Pack- 
age Outfits is found in all Royal 
Society products. White and 
fast color Embroidery cottons; 
Celesta, ‘‘The Washable Artifi- 
cial Silk’’; Cordichet, ‘‘The Per- 
fect Crechet Cotton”; Six Ply 
Knitting Floss, Etc. 

Royal Society 
Crochet Book No. 11 
contains Sweaters, Tams, Sport 
Vests, Lingerie Yokes, Deco- 
rative Pieces, Etc. Send for 
your copy foday. Price 10 cents 
Royal SocietyArt Needlework 

ucts are sold by 
Dealers Everywhere 


H. E. Verran Co., Inc. 


19 Union Sq., West 
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‘A Word to the Wise” 


A Little Story of Real Life, Real 
Love and Real Money for You! 


States. 
Time: August 1, 1918. 

Scene: A modest, pretty American house 
and garden. A little breeze lifts the fresh white 
curtains at the window, to be seen on the 
“shady side” of the house, disclosing a cool, 
pleasant sitting room. A service flag with two 
stars hangs in the window too. Somewhere in 
the back of the house a woman’s sweet, full 
voice is singing snatches of ‘‘Over There.” 
To a practiced nose certain delicious odors in 
the air would denote pickling operations going 
on in the offing! 

And the Girt: She is in the garden, pulling 
butter-beans—graceful and lithe in her simple 
gingham dress. A pair of old gloves and a 
rough garden hat to complete the costume, she 
looks the part of the young teacher on vaca- 
tion, which she is. 

Enter the Postman: ‘“‘Good morning, Miss 
Mary. Something for you this morning.” 
Mary glances at the large flat envelope, hastily 
adds a few more beans to the big panful and 
disappears around-the Hide of the house, into 
the roomy kitchen. Tkére is Big Sister, Mrs. 
Stanton, who’s been doing the singing and the 
pickling; and mother, white-haired and com- 
forting and sweet, sitting down to bean-shelling 
in the big kitchen rocker. 

“MAKING MONEY,” announces Mary gayly, 
holding the envelope aloft. Big Sister looks a 
bit wistful for a moment (she was hoping, as 
we women all hope from mail to mail, for one of 
those brief, smudgy foreign letters from ‘‘ over 
there,” with all the love in the world to be read 
between the lines). 

Mary draws a low chair close to mother, 
Big Sister looking over her shoulder, with a 
‘‘weather eye” on the pickling kettle just be- 
ginning to sing on the stove. 


Pests’ Almost anywhere in the United 


T’S a modest enough little magazine Mary 

holds; reading the headlines aloud as she 
looks through it. You’re rather surprised to 
see these three busy women so interested in it. 

“An earnest home woman earned $281 in 
August,’” quotes Mary. ‘“‘A clever younger 
girl earned $103 in the single month of August.’ 
‘A Michigan college woman made $273 in 
August.’ ‘ Two business girls took a month’s va- 
cation each: one made $160 in hers, the other 
$125.’ ‘A brand-new member earned over $200 
for the Red Cross in her first month in the 
Club.’ ‘For September alone a New York State 
girl earned $194.’ ‘A little teacher made $75 
in two months of vacation.’”’ 

“Why, that’s me!” interposed Mary, more 
forcefully than grammatically. ‘“‘There’s my 
picture! ‘This one patriotic girl shows what 
can be done to help mother’—only the Man- 
ager shouldn’t have said all these nice things 
about me,” cries Mary. But mother looks so 
pleased and proud of this dear helpful girl of 
hers who is doing her bit to add extra dollars 
to her salary in order to help out at home dur- 
ing the war. A real way to show real love 
these days! ; 

And then they stop to talk over this little 
book and its interesting stories, which are, 
oddly enough, all about girls and women earning 
money in spare times. 








Here They Are: Mother, Big Sister and 
Mary Herself, Our Dramatis Personae 


‘“‘T believe I can do better still this month,” 
says Mary reflectively. “‘The Manager tells 
us there are scores of beginners in the Club 
who will each earn from ten to fifty dollars in 
August. If women with little children, and 
business girls, and mothers like you’’—here she 
gives her own mother a squeeze—‘‘can do as 
well as that, I know I can earn as much in the 
evenings alone this month! [I'll do it! ; 

‘“‘There’s the coal bill; we must plan on 
some clothes; the plumbing will have to be 
fixed. How much will it take, mother? I’m 
going to earn exactly that much in the Club, 
and I’m going to begin to-day.” 


Fi cae so, dear reader, we will leave this in- 
teresting little group of patriotic, busy 
women to tell you that they are three typical 
members of The Girls’ Club, right here in THE 
Laptes’ HoME JOURNAL. 

The magazine they read is our little Club 
magazine, MAKING MONEY. 

The money-earning stories they quote are 
true stories of sums that have actually been 
earned in spare times, by HoME JoURNAL read- 
ers like yourself, here in The Girls’ Club, in 
August. J myself am the “Manager” they 
speak of. And if you will but tell me you are 
interested, this Club is open to you to join, this 
month, without a penny’s cost to you. 

This fascinating little magazine called 
MAKING Money will be sent you also free of 
charge. And what’s even more important, I 
will show you how you also can make money 
in your spare time in The Girls’ Club, if you’d 
care to. 

Just write me a note or a postal to-day, 
asking me to send you a copy of MAKING 
Money, and to explain everything about The 
Girls’ Club to you. Then, as our title suggests, 
you can judge for yourself how much real 
money there is in the Club for you! 

Address me as the 


Titans yn 9 the Gil Hobs. 


Tue Lapties’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Work for the Service Man and in 
Making Novelties for Bazaars 


SUMMER-PoRCH BAZAAR AND EARLY CHRIST- 
MAS Work. Price, 10 cents. New ideas 
in cretonne and oilcloth to make for gifts. 
Illustrated in this Home JouRNAL. Pam- 
phlet of directions for home workers. 

SUMMER-PoRCH WorK IN COLD-WEATHER 
GARMENTS. Price, 15 cents. The latest 
ideas for sweaters and caps for the service 
man and the children.! Illustrated in this 
HomME JourNAL. Pamphlet of directions 
for home workers. 

BAZAAR KNITTING. Directions given in the 
supplement to the pamphlet For THE 
MAN INTHE SERVICE. Price, 15 cents. 
In this are given directions for knitted 
sweaters and other garments, as well as 
suggestions for novelties in khaki for gifts. 

To MAKE FoR THE BaBy. Price, 15 cents. 
Garments in knitting, crocheting, tatting 
and sewing. 

NEw PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 
cents. Pamphlet of working directions 
for designs in daintily made boudoir caps, 
babies’ yokes and laces, and for trimming 
household linens. 

For any of the books listed under this head- 
ing address the Needlework Editors, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the 
price stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With: 
Your Housekeeping 


OnE Hunprep Turirt REciPEs. Price, 
10 cents. 

How To Can Fruits, VEGETABLES AND 
Meats. Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRuIts AND VEGETABLES. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEALs For Hicu-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 


PLANTATION CorN DisHES LIKE MAmMy 

Usep To MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIpE TO MENU MAKING. Price, 6 
cents. 

For any of the New Housekeeping books 
listed above address the Household Bureau, 
THe LaprEes’ Home JourNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing 
the price stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Entertainments 


THE Book OF ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOW- 

ERS. Price, 15 cents. 

HER WEDDING Day. Price, 15 cents. 
GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 

Scoot. Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELE- 

BRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE Fortunes. Price, 5 cents. 
THe Book or Farr Boorus. Price, 25 
cents. 

For any of these Entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Bureau, THE LApres’ 
HomME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


BaBy’s First CLotuHeEs. Price, 15 cents. 
EcoNoMIcAL MAKE-OVERS. Price, 15 cents. 
COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES 
(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 
cents. 
THE Bripe’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 
HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 
MATERNITY CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 
SMOCKING AND Howir Is Done. Price, 10 
cents. 


For any of these books address the Fashion 
Editor, THe Lapres’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
inclosing the price stated, in stamps. 
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Bordens 


EAGLE BRAN 


Guard Baby's Health this Summer 


Food is first in Mother’s summer welfare plans for baby. And 
Mother has a safe, dependable ally in Borden’s Eagle Brand. 


Eagle Brand is safe because it is absolutely pure—even in hot 
weather when fluid milk may be doubtful. 


Eagle Brand is dependable because it is always uniform in quality 
—easily digested and readily assimilated. There is no tax on 
baby’s sensitive digestion during these trying summer months. 


For sixty years— Summer, Autumn, Winter and Spring— Eagle 
Brand has been the standard infant food when Nature’s own food 
has failed. Eagle Brand is sold by better druggists and grocers 
everywhere. | 


May we send you our booklets—‘‘Baby’s Biography’’ and 
“*Baby’s Welfare’’? ‘They are free. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO.,494 Borden Building, New York 


**Be sure the Eagle ts on the label”’ 


Borven’s Co 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


PRESERVED MILK 


+ and for a 


each label 


Lat 


CONDENSEO 
YORK, u. S. A& 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF THIS 
CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE § 
QUALITY, YOUR DEALER WILL Ff 
REFUND THE PURCHASE PRICE. 
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Apartial list of Wilson’s Certified 
Brand and Products sold under 








“money-back” gua sea 
C Corn Beef Hash 
reen. wet 
Se Strawberries 
String Bases Pl " 
Ss Catsus 
’ Leaf Spinach Apple Butter 
Giant Asparagus Jellies 
Hawaiian Pineapple 1 
Apricots Psa 
On Tongue ee 
Veal Loaf BA aS : 
Lunch Tongue ardines 
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CANNED FOODS 


Wilson’s “money-back” plan 





insures every can! 


& £ &  & 


UR “money-back” guarantee appears on every can 

of Wilson’s Certified Brand fruits, vegetables and 

table delicacies. Nothing we could possibly say in an ad- 
vertisement would speak more eloquently for the quality 
of our food products, 


2. 
3° “ 
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Wilson’s “Money-Back” Plan not only guarantees the 
goodness but the betterness of our wonderful variety of 
canned products. 


Fruits and berries of choicest varieties, gathered when at 
their best—vegetables grown in the climate where they 
reach their highest perfection—meat products put up 
when absolutely fresh and under the most sanitary con- 
ditions. > da 

Our model kitchens and sixteen big canneries give us 
unusual advantages. Hence we gladly give to the house- 
wife this unusual guarantee—‘your money back if you 
are not satisfied.” aes 


Learn to know the label; ask your grocer for Wilson's 
Certified Brand Goods. If he does not have them in 
stock, he can get them at once. Our distribution is 
national; we make immediate shipments to dealers—and 
our guarantee is the strongest sales argument any line of 
food products ever had. Every can of Certified Brand 
Canned Goods makes a friend for the grocer who sells it. 


War Time Cooking Helps —Write us for 
a free copy of our special War Time Cook 
Book giving economical uses of meats. 





| 
OO Wilson & Co ——— 
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arms hanging relaxed, idle, like one who awaits 
an invisible director. 

In the stillness Hudson went on: ‘I must 
have fallen asleep there in the shade of the sail 
on the hot planks, for when I awoke it was 
dark. I awoke suddenly, as though something 
solid had broken It was nota sense of motion; 
the boat under me was still fixed in the iron 
surface of the sea. The hot air of the night 
seemed as dense as steel. I seemed myself 
weighted down under a pressure. I did not move. 
I was merely conscious, as against the oblivion 
of sleep. It was dark, so dark that I could not 
see the round bole of the mast. The whole 
world was fixed by some sorcery. But some- 
thing somewhere had broken this immobility.”’ 

Something had in fact broken the strained si- 
lence in the theater. The pianist had touched 
the keys; there was a faint ripple of sound, al- 
most inaudible, imagined rather than realized 
in the crowded house. But I was not concerned 
with this. I was with Hudson motionless on 
his dead boat. 

He went on in his even, level voice: “It was 
a long time before I got a physical concept of 
the sound—the thing that had awakened me. 
Then I heard it distinctly; it was the dip of 
oars. But it was far off. It seemed to reach 
me over an interminable distance.” 





E STOPPED, and for the first time indi- 
cated the pianist on the empty stage be- 
ginning to assemble the faint harmonies that 
seemed to wing in at a touch extending to the 


stars. ‘‘I wished you to hear this thing,” he 
said, “‘with the background of this Italian 
music. You know the motif. The world was 


without form and void—dead, fixed, motion- 
less—and the spirit of God moved on the face 
of the waters.”’ He paused like one testing the 
fiber of animpression. ‘‘That is how this faint 
sound in the dead immobility of the water ap- 
peared to me. Some human will was breaking 
into this vast void in which I was fixed. I 
listened to the far-off sounds with a strange, 
intense concern, as though some immense fa- 
tality depended on them. 

“The dip of the oars continued. It was evi- 
dently a boat, rowed by several persons who 
were endeavoring to move with the least possi- 
ble sound. There was no light. The thing was 
coming in the dark. And it was coming with 
all haste consistent with an extreme caution. It 
came straight, as though by some mysterious 
scent it followed, in the dark, the trail I had 
made out into the sea.” 

He paused for an almost imperceptible mo- 
ment. 

“‘T did not seem concerned with a practical 
explanation. The thing was moving in a dead 
straight line toward the motionless boat. It 
was certain to overhaul me. The sound of the 
oars was now plainly audible. Several persons 
rowed—at least two, one on each side. 

“‘T ought to have felt some concern about it. 
Almatia was a nest of cutthroats. I must have 
drawn attention attheinn. It would be known 
that I had gone out alone. All through the 
afternoon my sail would have stood, a marked 
point inthe sea. Determined in the light on the 
dead water, rowers knowing the harbor could 
come straight out in the dark. I was alone, 
two miles out into the sea. The morning would 
find only an empty boat—there would be a 
shrug for explanation; an American to whom 
nothing was sacred, undertaking to violate the 
Heel, had vanished.”’ 

The mood of the great music moved behind 
Hudson’s words, as though it had been written 
around the story. One could see the thing, and 
what was vastly more impressive, one could feel 
it; the prone, immobile body on the deck; the 
huge darkness like a vast pressure; and the 
peril, formless and invisible, that moved down 
on him unerringly in the thick night as by the 
pull of an evil magnet. 

He went on: 

“T did not move. The sound of the oars was 
now clear—the muffled scoop of the blades, and 
the drip of the water as they were lifted. It 
was impossible to estimate distance. I had lis- 
tened to the thing coming up slowly, for a long 
time; it had developed from a mere dim impres- 
sion into this definite sound now close at hand. 
I suppose it was, in fact, much farther away 
than I imagined. But it seemed, as is always 
the case with noises in the night, very close. I 
began to wonder when the boat would begin to 
rock from the motion in the water of this pur- 
suing craft. I began to expect, to await this 
faint tremor of the planks.” 





UDDENLY the sound ceased, as though 
the oars lifted for a stroke were being held 
suspended in the air. This would mean that 
the craft was about to run up beside the boat; 
that I had been overhauled. But no motion 
of the water reached me, andit wasclear that the 
thing was still at some distance. I listened in- 
3 tently; for some moments there was no sound, 
f then the oars went again into the water. They 
i pulled forward for a stroke or two and again 
4 stopped. 

“‘ An explanation occurred to me: I was being 
searched for. The overhauling craft would be 
now in the vicinity of the boat, as nearly as the 
rowers could have estimated it, taking their 
bearings from the land before night had de- 
scended, when the motionless sail would be 
a marked point.” 

The delicate notes under the great Pole’s 
touch seemed to be feeling about with extreme 
caution in some immense silence. 

Hudson continued: ‘This slow, cautious, 
listening search, as I imagined it to be, went on 
for some moments, just there, beyond me, 
within a stone’s throw, as it seemed in the dark. 















Against the Sky of the 
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Then it ceased altogether. I strained every 
sense to listen. There was utter silence in the 
arc of water between the boat and the invisible 
craft; the profound, inorganic silence in which 
everything seemed imbedded at that dead 
point in the Adriatic. 

‘Then I heard something else. It was a low- 
pitched, rhythmic sound. It was directly on the 
trail of the boat, and it was coming rapidly. 
I sat up to listen, but I did not turn about to 
look. I hada strange idea about this new sound 
in the dense silence of the vast water. I felt 
that it was something that I had overlooked, 
something that had been all the while behind 
the sound of the advancing boat, but which I 
had failed to discover in the tense focus of my 
attention.” 


‘© AND all at once I understood what it meant 
and why the sounds of the boat had paused 
and finally ceased. 

“The thing that hunted me in the immense 
darkness of the sea was itself hunted. While it 
trailed me, it was being itself trailed. And it 
now lay like a motionless assassin, knife in hand, 
face downward on the surface of the water in 
the hope that its pursuer would be unable to 
findit. By what instinct of direction the thing 
hunted me was inexplicable, but it was certain 
that the enemy that hunted it followed by the 
sound of the oars. This sound had ceased, but 
its direction had been determined.” 

Hudson pausedand moved alittle in hischair. 

“Thad no doubt about the new craft; it was 
the government patrol boat. The low hum of 
the engine was unmistakable. It°was running 
now at immense speed. But I had a second 
profound impressionaboutit. I felt that only 
now, at this distance out into the sea, had it 
undertaken to come up with the thing it fol- 
lowed. Until now it had trailed the boat, far 
behind it and with extreme caution. It had 
crept out of the harbor behindit, andallthrough 
the night it had been there inexorably creeping 
in its wake. 

“There was a test for this conclusion. Light! 
I got up, felt for the edge of the sail and faced 
about. There was a tiny gleam, right down on 
the water, a spot of light that ran ahead like 
the luminous point of a projectile. 

“They had located the place at which the 
sounds of the boat had ceased, and they now 
hunted it, moving about in the arc of a circle. 
It was inconceivably weird—that wicked, tiny 
eye that searched the floor of the sea! 

‘The thing was now an inexplicable mystery. 
Why this extreme caution and this minute 
light? I stood motionless on the planks, my 
hand extended against the mast, watching the 
thing groping in the darkness. 

“Then suddenly it vanished and the sounds 
of the engine ceased. Immediately the vast 
void of the Adriatic seemed screened off by a 
partition, incongruously thin and dense, like 
a shadow of steel. And behind it something 
awful and deadly began to happen. 

“Thére was no cry, no sharp sound. The 
noises were those of soft bodies struggling 
desperately, choked breathing, whimpers, the 
stuttering gurgle, as of a mouth bubbling over 
with blood. Then silence, and the thick explo- 
sive gulp of the sea. It was a short, savage, 
ruthless struggle, with the abyss of the water 
to receive the vanquished. But it seemed to 
go on for a long time, beyond the reach of my 
hand in the impalpable dark. Then the tiny 
eye of light appeared, the motor-driven craft 
swung around in a great circle and made off. 
Its noises decreased, became a faint rhythmic 
hum and vanished.” 


UDSON did not move. His voice remained 

level and reflective. ‘‘The immense silence 
returned, but there was now motion. The thrash 
of the patrol boat had broken the placidity of 
the water. The boat began to vibrate as the 
circle of waves driven off by the propeller ex- 
tended themselves. There was not much mo- 
tion, but there was enough to lift the boat, to 
move the planks under my feet as though they 
were an undulating floor. 

“Tt was now so still that I began to wonder 
if anything had, in fact, happened; if the invis- 
ible tragic affair beyond me in the sea had in 
some imperceptible lapse of consciousness oc- 
curred. I was willing to believe it, standing 
there on a deck that I could not see in a world 
in which every vestige of light had been extin- 
guished, when suddenly a thing struck the boat. 
There was a low cry and someone stepped onto 
the edge of the plank deck beyond me.” 

The man stopped. Below us in the vacant 
stage of the theater the uncanny Pole with 
vague, distant harmonies was bringing up, out 
of the void, a mysterious visitation. It ran on 
all fours with Hudson’s story. And he verified 
it in the words. 

““T suppose I was completely out of mental 
adjustment. But the only sensation I had was 
that, at last, one whom I was awaiting had ar- 
rived. No oneof the natural impressions of such 
anevent seemed to occur to me. There was only 
the sense of getting something clear. I had been 
waiting, fixed in the immobility of space, in the 
immobility of darkness. I did not know how 
long. It could not be reckoned. It was beyond 
every measure that the mind could undertake. 
But one thing was unmistakable: it was clear 
now that the business of this immobility was 
waiting.” 

For a moment he -fingered over his face. 
Then he went on: ‘I did not move, but the 
person who had got up out of the sea onto the 
deck spoke: ‘Is there anyone here?’ 

“Tt was a woman’s voice, and the words were 
French. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 

















A Question of 
Service 


Thirty years ago when we 
started in business, it was 
to make children’s stock- 
ings. And as youngsters 
grew up, they still insisted 
upon Black Cat—so that 
today we make men’s and 
women’s hosiery also. 

Because we realize the value of 
childhood’s lasting impressions, 
our children’s stockings still con- 


tinue to be as good as we can 
make them. 


; Black Cat for children is heavily 
i reinforced at knees, toes and 
heels, while time-tested dyes as- 
sure color that will not harm the 
children’s feet. 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat. 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. 


Makers Also of Cooper’s-Ben- 
nington Underwear for Men 
Home Office: Kenosha, Wis. 
Factories at: Kenosha and Sheboygan, 


is., Harvard, Ill., an 
nnington, Vt. 
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May be quickly and easily earned im spare time by any 
M RE MONEY woman who will write today to The Curtis Publishing 





Company, 386 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cards and Folders to Hand-Color 


200 beautiful designs in birthday, tally, place cards, new 1918 Christ- 
mas cards. Send for our illustrated catalog “Pleasant Pages.” Free. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 1311 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty beg in the history, form, structure, 
jj and writing of the Short- tee A taught by Dr. J. Berg 
/ Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
y 150-page catalogue free. Please address 
: THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


DDING Sixtsrecenencr" 

Latest lettering, including en- 
velopes. Postpaid. 50 Engraved Visiting Cards $1. 
Birth Announcements 25c per doz. Write for Samples. 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















TREO GIRDLE 
- AllElastic Corset 


ith The Feature Strip 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 

tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 
every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally 
desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear.White or flesh. Retail, $2.50 


to $8.00. CAUTION 
The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curing the TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 








SERVE YOUR COUNTRY 


ENLIST for War Service, in your own home or for out- 
side work. Manual of home-study course on request. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., 


Become a Nurse 


Our graduates earn $15 to $25 a week. 
F YOU want to become a nurse but 
cannot spend three years in hos- 
pital or are past hespital age limit, 
send name and address on postcard 
for yearbook explaining the C. S. N. 
Correspondence and Home-Practice 
Method of studying trained nursing 
athome. State age. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A 
Pre ETHEART, 


Son or Brother in training camps 
in the American Army or Navy? 
If so, mail him a package of 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, the anti- 
septic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the 
foot-bath. The American, British 
and French troops use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and fresh- 
ens the feet. It is the greatest 
comforter for tired, aching, ten- 
der, swollen feet, and gives relief 
to corns and bunions. 

The Plattsburg Camp Manual 
advises men in training to shake 
Soldiers use Foot-Ease in their shoes each 

Foot-Ease morning. Ask your dealer to- 
day for a 25c. box of Allen’s Foot=Ease, and 
for a 2c. stamp he will mail it for you. What 
remembrance could be so acceptable? 


Chicago 































































































































years. 
on materials bought some time ago. You can profit 
by this saving if you act at once. 
today for Aladdin Book of Homes No. 153. Con- 
tains about one hundred designs of dwellings, 
bungalows and cottages from $150 up to $8,000. 


ELL informed building men agree that home 
building costs will not be lower for several 
Present prices of Aladdin Houses are based 


Send stamps 


All material furnished Readi-Cut. 
THE ALADDIN CO., Bay City, Michigan 
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Against the Sky of the 
Theater 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


“T replied: ‘Yes, an American explorer, 
Hudson. How did you come?’ 

“The voice answered quietly from the end 
of the deck. ‘The boat drifted against you.’ 

“‘T seemed to hold this dialogue with a voice, 
as though no body were present. Certainly it 
could not be seen. No outline of any material 
object could be even faintly determined. 

‘What happened to the boat?’ I said. 

“The voice replied steadily, without a tre- 
mor. ‘When the men with me were killed, the 
gendarmes’—she used a native word to indicate 
official, city soldiery—‘ pulled the plug out of 
the boat.’ 

“They wished you to drown?’ 

ace Ye es.’ 

“T did not ask why. The reason was too con- 
spicuously clear. Desperate assassins, setting 
outin the night on a mission of murder, had been 
followed, overtaken and knifed; not wishing to 
slit the throat of the woman, the soldiery had 
left her execution tothe sea. It could not occur 
to them that there was any chance for her res- 
cue. The boat would fill in a few moments. 
Nothing could be seen, and it was two miles out 
into the Adriatic. 

“T continued to speak. ‘Where is the boat 
now?’ 

““*Just here beside me.’” 


CROSSED the deck and began to feel along 

the edge of the planks. Finally I found the 
gunwale of the craft. But I could not draw it 
up onto the boat. It was nearly full of water, 
and almost immediately, as though my efforts 
had dislodged it from a support, it sank. It 
went down suddenly, as though it were some 
deep-sea thing disturbed in a siesta. And all at 
once I realized the imminent, deadly peril from 
which the woman had escaped. By some in- 
scrutable coincidence I, whom she—with her 
companions—had marked for a victim, had 
been transformed into a savior. The boat des- 
tined for murder had become a place of refuge. 

“The deck rocked with the added motion. 
I remained on the edge of it. I knew the woman 
was quite close, although I could not see her. 
I wished to discover how they had trailed me 
thus unerringly over the water in the night. 

“How could you find the boat in the dark- 
ness?’ I said. ‘Nothing can be seen.’ 

““She got up almost at my feet; she had been 
on the planks, just there under my very hand. 
And she stood now directly before me. But 
I could not see her. I could not see anything; 
the darkness seemed even more velvety pal- 
pable. But faintly, as though it arose from the 
deck with her, there was an odor of freesias. I 
have said that the boat had been used to carry 
stone or earth for the steep city gardens. No 
doubt the scent of the flowers lay in the soil 
embedded in the cracks of the planking. The 
dawn, as I imagined, was not greatly distant. 
And the change in temperature after midnight 
has a way of drawing odors out of the earth. 

“She had answered immediately. ‘Find 
you? The boat drifted against you!’ 

“Tt wasa queer fancy, but the vague odor of 
freesias seemed to be a quality, a physical com- 
ponent of this undisturbed, inscrutable voice. 

“¢T do not mean just now,’ I said. ‘I mean, 
how could you come straight out here in the 
dark?’ 

“There appeared below me, and directly be- 
side the voice, a faint illumination, the phos- 
phorescent disk of a tiny compass. 

“We steered for the Heel; you are directly 
in the course.’ 

“So this was the explanation. These assas- 
sins had located my motionless sail directly in 
the line of the known course to the great rock. 
They had only ta follow that course to reach me. 

“‘T put out my hand for the compass, which I 
supposed to be extended toward me. My fin- 
gers closed on a wrist; it was bare, small-boned 
and firm. The compass was evidently strapped 
around it.” 

Hudson stopped at this dramatic point. 

The whole theater was fixed as undersomeen- 
chantment. The great music was in the wonder 
of Genesis. The first man was awaking in the 
Garden, but he wasstillin the mystery of sleep. 

Hudson’s refined face was tense and motion- 
less like a bronze. He went on: “I kept hold 
of the wrist. And this woman, whom I could 
not see, went beside me to the middle of the 
boat. I strained my eyes to make her out, but I 
could not determine anything about her except 
that she was not very tall. I was dominated by 
an obsession that no sane, mental process could 
exercise.”’ e 


HIS woman had appeared, like that first 

woman in Asia—a disembodied voice ma- 
terializing under my extended fingers. What 
aspect had she? Had the creative energies of 
the Great Mother, now too old, beginning per- 
fect as with this warm, firm arm, ended in some 
abortive malformation? I wanted to feel over 
her carefully, minutely, like a blind man. And 
always there was this vague, alluring odor of 
freesias. But instead I withdrew my hand and 
stood leaning against the mast of the boat. 

“Presently she spoke: ‘We are moving out 
into the open sea. I am saved.’ 

““*Saved?’ I spoke listlessly, 
against the mast. 

“Ves, monsieur; a French liner goes south 
at dawn.’ 

“«« There is no wind,’ I said. 

dae: think there is,’ she replied; 
moving.’ 

“There was some motion, but I had not con- 
sidered it. I put up my hand and felt along 
the edge of the sail; it seemed to be slightly 
distended. Then I went over to the end of the 
boat and listened for the faint whimper of the 
water. We were slowly moving. 


my weight 


‘we are 


‘““When I turned back, the darkness had 
faded. I could make out the body of the woman 
huddled down on the planks. Dawn was 
beginning to arrive. The world was slowly 
becoming visible as by some immense enchant- 
ment. The vast floor of the Adriatic seemed to 
lift. The substance of the darkness was turning 
gray. Right over the sail the huge bulk of the 
Heel began to come out. 

“But it was the huddled shape beside me on 
the boat that I breathlessly watched appear. 
The veil over this mystery was slowly lifting. 
I was beginning to see!” 


HE light came swiftly, and almost at once 

the figure was visible. A girl in the dress 
of the country sat huddled on the planks of the 
deck, her face in her arms, her hair loosed and 
falling on her shoulders and over her face, con- 
cealed in her arms. 

“T had an immense upward sweep of the 
heart. The Great Mother had not failed. The 
girl was perfect. The outlines of her body 
were inconceivably lovely—the white column 
of her neck, her arms, the curve of her shoul- 
ders. Her thick, heavy hair, like an armful of 
silk, was the color of copper. 

“And all at once, as by some visitation, I 
had a sense of the far-reaching, inconceivable 
goodness of God!” 

Hudson paused. 

“Tt was an overpowering emotion, beyond 
all sense. A girl from the lowest criminal 
assassins of Almatia was, by an inscrutable 
chance, kere rescued from the sea by the one 
whom she had gone out to murder. She was a 
product of the worst, the most vicious human 
creatures. And yet to me there was a heavenly 
lure on her! By the recurrence of a world 
genesis, she had been created in the black 
vortex of the Adriatic. 

“Her figure sat huddled in a nimbus, as 
though not yet acclimated to the land of living 
men. The glow of the divine enchantment was 
still there, invisible, about her. And, like that 
first man in the wilderness of Asia, I felt that 
this new, mysterious creature was the product 
of an immense longing. That same deep sleep 
of the first man was clouding my senses as I 
watched her appearing in the dawn.” 

Hudson stopped. 

“T warned you,” he said, “that events 
happen in a state of the mind as they happen 
in time and space. All three are beyond defini- 
tion. I cannot explain this thing. I have never 
been attracted to women. Perhaps it was the 
sudden cumulative effect of an emotion which 
I have always unconsciously resisted, like the 
sudden cumulative effect of a drug which the 
body has resisted, in imperceptible quantities, 
over a long time. 

‘*Here was a girl in whose veins ran the blood 
of assassins, an associate of criminals of the 
lowest order, to whom I was attracted by a 
sudden, overpowering impulse, like the thing 
that turns the world on its axis. And against 
it nothing availed. Experience, morality, all 
dependable judgments of human reason were 
simply threads pulling on a cable.” 


E WENT on: “The first wind strength- 

ened; the sail filled. I found it necessary 
to manage the boat in order to move around 
the great rock out into the open sea. We were 
right under the loom of the Heel, and it was only 
with extreme difficulty that the thing could be 
accomplished. We were now getting the long 
swells of the open Adriatic. The breeze, begin- 
ning to strengthen, was coming in toward the 
land. It required every trick of handling to 
make the turn westward without being carried 
in against the Heel, and I labored like one who 
convoys a treasure. 

‘We had run past the peril of the rock out 
into the open sea when a cry startled me. I 
looked up from my labor with the sail. I was 
before an immense enchantment. The whole 
world was colored in the dawn. The sky wasa 
vast crimson canopy, the sea was a floor of 
gold doming up to the black square of the boat, 
which it seemed to lift. And on this incompara- 
ble dais, in this inconceivable splendor of sea 
and sun, the girl was now standing, her arm 
extended toward the distant smoke of the 
French liner, beginning faintly to appear.” 

From the stage of the theater the insidious 
music glorified the new mystery naked in the 
Garden. 

Hudson went on: ‘‘She was incomparably 
lovely, as perfect asa dream. Her eyes big and 
gray, her mouth delicate as a blossom, and the 
contour of her face fine and noble.” 

He stopped and sat for a long time silent, his 
fingers gripped together, his face tense and 
introspective. 

Then he went on with jerky, disconnected 
sentences: 

“T put her aboard the liner. There was a 
mist and a driving rain. I covered her with 
a waterproof.” 

He hesitated and his voice descended into 
a whisper. 

“But when I lifted her up to the ship’s lad- 
der, in the mist, in the rain, under the hood of 
the waterproof—I kissed her!” 

He stopped. The great Pole in the square of 
light below us, immobile, on the bench before 
his instrument, put out his arms and smote the 
keys as though with steel fingers at the end of 
an iron bar. And the whole fabric of illusion 
built up by the music seemed to fall to pieces. 
The new, smiling mystery—born out of this 
deep sleep—and the Garden vanished. The 
first man was an outcast! 

Hudson stood up. He made an almost 
imperceptible gesture of assent. “‘Something 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 

























Why Buy 
Pequot? 


BECAUSE—PEQUOTS are the recognized 


standard of sheeting excellence. 


This is plainly indicated by the fact that a 
large number of Institutions, Hospitals, and 
Hotels, the country over, and the Medical 
Services of the United States Army and the 
United States Navy have adopted PEQUOTS 


for their use, and this only after rigid com- 


petitive tests. 


For Quality, Durability, and Appearance 
insist upon having PEQUOT — no other is ‘‘just as 


good.”’ 
Pillow Cases. 


Sold in the piece or made up in Sheets and 
Also Pillow Tubing by the yard. 


Ask your dealer. 


Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston and New York 
Selling Agents 



































WANTED: 
A Good Housekeeper 


HE housekeeper we want 
will know to the last cent 
the value of a dollar bill. She 
will know just what each of its 
hundred pennies will buy. 
She may be a ZA 
_bit worried that 
her dollars will 
purchase only 
about half what 
they would be- 
fore the war. But 
if she really is 
worried about 
expenses, so 
much the better ! 


For we want 
this house- 
keeper not to 
help us but to help herself! 

Our plan is one that several 
hundreds of women have dis- 
covered, but that YOU too 
ought to know about. 

It has enabled Mrs. Blount, 
a North Carolina housekeeper, 





whose photograph you see 
below, to earn as much as 
$65.00 in her spare time in a 
single month. 

x will enable you to add 
: $3.00, $5.00, per- 
haps even $20.00 
a week to your 
present allow- 
ance — easily, 
pleasantly, 
surely, and ail 
may be done in 
your spare time. 

It willcost you 
only a 3c stamp 
to learn full de- 
tails about the 
Curtis money-making plan for 
women. They are all told in 
our interesting booklet, ‘‘The 
Way to an Independent In- 
come.”’ To get it, without the 
slightest obligation, send in 
this coupon today. 








The Curtis Publishing Company 
388 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen:—Please tell me how I can make my spare time pay me the extra money I want. 


OS 





Address 





City. 


State. 
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TAPIOCA CREAM - 
Scald 2 cups milk in double boiler. Add 114 heaping tablespoons Minute Tapioca; ae 
cook 15 minutes. Beat yolks and whites of 2 eggs separately. Divide 14 cup sugar c 
putting 4 in the milk, add the rest to yolks with 4% teaspoon salt. Pour hot mix- ; 
ture slowly into yolks and mix well. Cook in double boiler until it thick- _ ' Bai 
ens. Flavorwith vanilla; pourinto pudding dish, Cover anc 
with stiffly beaten whites of eggs and all 
brown in Oven. Serve bes 
tio! 
WO! 
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s Good for You " 
Calis secu ebeniee Don’t you remember how you hated that phrase except dr 
Cook in double boiler 15 minutes! pt. when you saw Minute Tapioca Cream for dessert? Then El 
1 s 4 $ > 6 
Tapioca, and pinch alt = Remove irom you knew that, for some mysterious grown-up reason, it set 
1 C t s = . x . . 
spoons sugar, yolie af two eas. ‘Pour meant two big helpings of your favorite dish. Mother be 
into buttered pan k “Mh ° ° . ee 
moderate oven. Spread over Tapioca knew that each little bit of tapioca was a delicious morsel 
p pr es st€amed Unt en an 
ee a Pile ‘on top, of of health and strength. As each creamy mouthful melted APRICOT ICE CREAM ™ 
vo €ggs beaten with . Soak ight 1(-Ib. dried apricots { ss 
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like the door of death seemed to close on me, 
clicking in its lock. After that I neither cared 
nor knew what happened. . . . I was picked 
up by the dispatch boat for Triest at sunset.” 

The recital had ended. We went down to 
the stage and along the tiers of boxes, on 
whose velvet curtains, embroidered in cloth of 
gold, were displayed the insignia of the visiting 
royal houses of Europe. The crowd from above 
enveloped us, delayed us. We were before a 
box midway of the line. Hudson had been 
speaking. 

‘All this,” he said, “is an absurd pretense. 
Old blood gives neither beauty nor a fine re- 
sistant courage. I found the beauty of dreams 
and the courage of the immortals flowering out 
of the filth of the world!” 

Suddenly at my elbow, as the human drift 
delayed us, one of the huge velvet curtains, 
bearing a royal coat of arms, parted, drawn 
back by an attendant to see if the way was 
clear. It was open only for a moment. But in 
that moment I saw a circle of great ladies and 
old decorated men. 

And midway of that: circle, in a white gown 
embroidered with freesias, stood a girl, blos- 
soming into a woman, with big gray eyes and 


hair like copper. But her face distressed me 
like a tragedy—it was wholly, perpetually 
saddened. 

I felt Hudson’s fingers grip my arm until the 
bone seemed threatened through the flesh and 
muscles. 

“Good God!” he said. “Good God!” 

The curtains swung back. The human drift 
carried us on. 

Someone in the crowd said: 

“That was the young queen of Almatia. 
There is a miracle in her life. The regent tried 
toseizethe kingdom. She escapedat night, with 
old servants in a boat, disguised as a peasant. 
Assassins sent by the regent overtook them, 
murdered the servants and left her to drown. 
No one knows how she escaped.” 

Another laughed. 

“Fairy creatures are always provided to 
save the royal infant; there was the wolf for 
Romulus.” 


The years run on, and the young queen of 
Almatia has not married. I wonder if she 
knows that Hudson is waiting for her, some- 
where on the poisonous plateau southwest of 
the Libyan Desert . . or behind the stars. 
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future; and by the time they reached the bar- 
racks she was again caught up into the heaven 
of enthusiasm for the work she was helping to 
do and the man who was directing it. 

As the Forty-Second Unit began to know 
itself and take stock of its own habits and 
ways, it took for granted that men and boys 
always tended to circle around Mildred Carver. 
She had that nameless attraction that is the 
indefinable, ineradicable difference between a 
siren and an ordinary woman. 

One day, in the mill, she was slow in letting 
go of her flour sack as it slid down the chute. 
There was a cry, a little spurt of blood, and 
then the machinery was stopped suddenly as 
she held up a bleeding left hand. 

John Barton came running, smothered her 
hand in cotton waste and half carried her down 
to the office, where the hand was bandaged. 
It wasn’t a serious hurt. Mildred protested 
that she could go right back to her work. 

She was back at it the next day. But John 
Barton was surprisingly concerned. He came 
and watched her, explaining that if it pained at 
all she must stop; and at recess he sat down 
beside her and, after a mere perfunctory ques- 
tion about her hand, stayed talking idly till 
work began. 

The following day the foreman came again 
on the same pretense and talked on with no 
pretense at all. 

The observing Mamie Epstein remarked to 
Ellen as they ate their mid-morning sand- 
wiches: ‘‘A crush on Mildred the boss has got 
all right.” 

“That Barton? How do you know?” 

“The front of your face, instead of the back 
of it to them, shows you!” Ellen turned 
calmly and studied the two. ‘Grand wages all 
right, don’t you bet he gets?” 

“How should I know? I suppose it’s on the 
Civil Service list, if you want to look it up.” 

‘Her chance to get married, maybe it should 
be. She should worry about work if he got 
engaged to her.” 

Ruth Ansell joined them, her sandwich in 
her hand. 

“To Ellen I was just saying a crush on Mil- 
dred, Mr. Barton, he has all right.” 

Ruth swung around and looked at the two as 
Ellen had done. Then she grinned: ‘I don’t 
see it.” 

‘Well, you can take it from me. I noticed it 
before. Maybe she’ll get engaged to him.” 

“Oh, no!” 

‘Grand wages he gets, don’t he? In a flour 
mill there ain’t no slack season, is there? You 
can believe me or not, all the time I bet he 
works.” 

“That wouldn’t matter.” 

“Say, I guess you don’t know. And it’s 
grand he’s the boss too.” 

“Tt isn’t a question,” said Ellen languidly, 
“of being the boss or being a mere hireling. 
It’s the idea of his being in this sort of work at 
all—I couldn’t stand it—and of living in a new 
place like Minneapolis that hasn’t got any 
atmosphere. Besides, I don’t think there’s 
anything in it. She did hurt her hand.” 

Ruth, who had been watching them, with 
the corners of her mouth twitching, grinned 
wickedly. 

‘“‘Girls,’? she announced, “‘there’s no more 
chance of Mildred Carver’s marrying that man 
than there is of her marrying me.” 

They went back to their work; but there 
was a little furtive eying of Mildred, who sat 
pensively picturing a world full of beautiful, 
idealized industry, operated by purely altru- 
istic workers and supervised by Mr. John 
Barton, foreman of the mill. 


VIII 


HAT night Mamie came and sat on Mil- 
dred’s bed, evidently bent on talk. ‘Say, 
ain’t the boss elegant?’’ she began. Mildred 
agreed that he was. ‘‘I bet you like him?” 
Mildred agreed to that too. ‘‘ To get acquainted 
with a man like that, ain’t it grand?” 
Mildred felt deeply that it was. So she 
joined in Mamie’s pzan of praise, and extended 
it, and widened it out, and amplified it with 


excerpts from the doctrine he had preached to 
them. And by just the amount that she got 
beyond Mamie’s depth did Mamie measure 
Mildred’s interest in John Barton, so that she 
felt her surmises confirmed, and certainty grew 
within her as Mildred talked on. 

She would have been more certain still 
if, when the lights were out and whispering 
had died down, she could have dropped with 
Mildred over the edge of sleep and found her 
going through again a little scene of the day 
before. 

The foreman had told Ellen Forsythe that 
if she didn’t make the last two stitches tighter 
the flour would leak out at the corner and who- 
ever bought it would get less than they paid 
for. “‘ And the people who buy these small bags 
are usually the ones who can’t afford to buy 
big ones, so it’s harder for them to lose it than 
if they had more money to spend for what they 
eat. 

Mildred had picked up the bag she had just 
sewed and had examined both bags with care. 
John Barton, as the source of all this ethical 
light, took on in her dream some of the char- 
acteristics of the sun god and, as she dropped 
sd to sleep, she was dazzled by her vision of 

im. 


N THE days that followed the sun god shone 

with unusual warmth, and Mildred flowered 
responsively. Her little, unawakened soul was 
filled with the sight and sound of the foreman 
of the mill as of a godlike prophet, a bringer of 
light. He appealed to the religious enthusiasm 
which is hid in the heart of every young girl, 
the fanaticism that can develop either into hero 
worship or passionate self-sacrifice; and all the 
wisdom of all the sages cannot tell it from the 
love of a maid for a man—until afterward! 
In fact, John Barton was to Mildred the sum 
of all the wonderful new ideas he talked about; 
while Nick, who had never talked about any- 
thing she didn’t know already, was merely a 
person. 


Mildred’s letters to her mother greatly dis-’ 


quieted that lady. There was so much that 
they didn’t say. To be sure, they were uni- 
formly cheerful, but her mother interpreted 
them as expressions of a determined courage 
under adverse conditions. 

And then one day she saw the old street 
cleaner on the square supervising a group of 
boys who were pushing about scrapers, pick- 
ing up papers and putting a sort of super- 
polish on the pavement. Her eyes followed the 
gang strung along the block until a voice spoke 
at her elbow, and she turned to look into the 
face of Nick Van Arsdale. 

He was grinning like a naughty boy, and 
Mrs. Carver felt herself quite out of the supply 
of social tact which was her special asset. 
‘“‘What—what are you doing here?”’ she asked. 

The boy continued to grin. ‘I registered for 
road making, you know, and street cleaning 
seems to be the kindergarten stage of it.” 

“Nick, I can’t believe it! But will you come 
for dinner to-morrow night? We’re having 
people, you know.” 

The young street cleaner stood with his 
Service helmet in one hand and his broom in 
the other. ‘‘They don’t let me out of barracks 
at dinnertime. They see to it personally that 
I am fed what will make me a good street 
cleaner—stew mostly. But I'll be through 
here about four—might I come for tea?”’ 


Waddell, the Carvers’ old butler, relieved 
Nick of his helmet in a state of bristling dis- 
approval. That a butler should be expected to 
serve a street cleaner! He had known Nick 
since he was a boy; but if one’s social standing 
was not determined by one’s occupation the 
foundations of the universe must be toppling. 
And to have him talk about his work quite 
openly! 

“‘No, it isn’t hard work—not half so hard as 
polo,’’ said Nick, taking more sugar. “‘I get six 


- hours in the streets, and an hour of setting-up 


drill, and an hour of regular.school work every 
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In Hot Tea 








: ‘The Witching Drop of 


Lemon Juice’”’ 


AMOUS chefs now 

seldom serve fish 
without lemons. Noted 
cooks get exquisite flavors 
by substituting lemon 
juice for vinegar on vege- 
tables and in their salad 
dressings. 

They urge the use of 
lemon juice instead of 
cream in tea. 

Do likewise in your 
home. For there’s more 
than tempting flavor to 
be gained. Chefs are con- 


cerned, as you are, with 
food values as well as 
palates. 


Lemon juice is a rare appe- 
tizer—a valuable digestive aid 
—due to the salts and acids it 
contains. 


It furnishes the vitamines also, 
which are necessary for balance 
in the diet. 


Serve lemons for these rea- 
sons. Let lemons help you make 
many war-dishes more attractive. 
The lemon is too important as a 
dietary aid to be omitted from 
your meals. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Ask for California Lemons. All 
first-class dealers sell them, and they 
cost the same as other kinds. They 
are clean and bright, juicy, tart, and 
practically seedless. 


Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers 


126 RECIPES—Free 


Write us for 126 recipes for the use of lemons, 
tested and proved by Miss Alice Bradley, princi- 
pal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, 
Mass. Address Dept. E-11. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. E-37, Los Angeles, California 
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Drink in this wondrous fragrance! 


REATHE it deep — conjuring up memo- 

ries of foreign wonder-gardens. The 
scent of Jasmine, Orange blossoms, Roses 
from the Riviera. Perfume of English 
Lavender and Geranium. Sandalwood 
and Frankincense from the Orient. 
Fragrant Ylang-ylang blossoms from the 
Philippine Isles. 

New — lingering —irresistible—it was no 
easy task to create a perfume such as this. 
At great expense a master perfumer has 
gathered twenty-six choicest odors from the 
corners of the world and blended them into 
one delightful nosegay. 

Smell it today in Talc Jonteel—that soft, 


fine, snowy powder. Breathe its fragrance 
in Face Powder Jonteel—invisible and 
clinging. Feel its refreshing coolness in 
Combination Cream Jonteel—a wonderful 
new kind of cream, neither greasy nor 
greaseless. A delicate, smooth cream for 
healing, whitening, soothing, beautifying 
the skin. You will love it. 

But the greatest news of all is that these 
choice preparations containing this costly 
new odor— put up in packages original and 
beautiful — can be purchased at prices within 
the reach of all. Talc 25c. Face Powder soc. 
Cream soc. Odor Jonteel, in handsome 2-0z. 
bottle $1. In Canada prices slightly higher. 


The $000 Rexall Stores 


throughout the United States, Canada, and Great Britain have exclusive sale of Jonteel. This privilege 
has been accorded them because they are the foremost drug stores in their respective towns, dis- 
tributors of the highest grade toilet requisites, and because they are linked together into a great National 
organization for the giving of service.. Among them are the 200 Liggett Stores reaching from New 
York and Boston to Winnipeg; Danforth, of Wilmington; American Medicine Co., Reading ; Huder’s, 
Indianapolis; McKee’s, Ltd., Hamilton ; and the leading druggists in every other city and town. 
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Face Powder Jonteel, soc. Invisible, 
clinging. Flesh, brunette, or white. 
Send roc for trial box (specify tint). 
Reproduces the handsome, full-size box 
in miniature. Contains liberal supply 
of powder. Liggett’s, Dept. A, 162 
West 34th Street, New York City. 


Combination Cream Jonteel, soc. Soft- 
ening, protecting. Will not grow hair. 
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day. . . . No,I don’t mind that part of it at 
all. . . . What dol mind? Well, I have to 
make my bed in the morning. Do you know, 
it’s some trick to make a bed so you can sleep 
in it afterward. I’ve had more ron learn- 
ing to do that than anything else sofar. . . 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Carver, I have to do other house- 
work too. I’m learning to wash dishes and 
wait at table. I wish you’d just write Mildred 
and tell her that—any little points in my favor, 
you know.” 

‘*Why not write to her yourself?” 

“Well, I have, of course; do you think I’d 
let a chance like that slip? But I’d like you to 
back me up. You know, after she comes back 
we’re going to discuss some things with you 
and Mr. Carver again.” 

Waddell, in a state of theoretic immobility, 
was nevert ‘detected in a sniff, and Mrs. 
Carver looked up at him speculatively. He was 
an imported English product, and she saw 
that when a street cleaner was not only invited 
to tea but could take such an attitude toward 
the daughter of the house, the butler’s world 
must be in process of dislocation. Later, in a 
spirit of humanity, she spoke to him about the 
Service. 

“Thank you, madam; that Service, if you’ll 
excuse me, madam, ain’t no good. There’s 
Wicks, the second footman; you may not have 
noticed him, madam. He went into the Serv- 
ice—had something to do with cutting trees, 
or not cutting of ’em it may have been; and 
since he come out he’s not taking to the 
work. And I’m only keeping him on because, 
since the Service was set up, footmen is almost 
impossible to come by.” 

Mary Carver had a quick vision of what it 
would be when footmen were not to be come 
by at all—or maids either. The life to which 
she was accustomed was founded on the fact 
that other people did the rough work of the 
world. So many different sorts of things might 
happen, most of which she felt justified in ob- 
jecting to, that she gave way to an impulse 
quite out of the family custom and took the 
train for Minneapolis without letting Mildred 
know that she was coming. 


RS. CARVER, minus her maid and with 

only a porter-borne traveling bag by way 
of impediménta, settled herself just as her 
train started over the same road the troop 
train had taken—the same tunnels, the same 
palisades beyond the river, the same little 
boats bustling up and down. But the people 
were by no means the same; they were not 
starting on the great adventure of life. They 
were merely swinging round and round in the 
eddies where they happened to be stranded. 
They were simply a whole carful of people for 
whom life had settled into grooves. Mary 
Carver watched them distastefully. 

By contrast, the girls of the Forty-Second 

Unit comforted her when she arrived at the 
mill in Minneapolis. She stood at the door of 
the sewing room, searching the rows of them 
for Mildred; she was much heartened to find 
them far more attractive than she had dared to 
hope. 
At last she discovered her daughter at the 
far end of the room. Mildred’s hair was cov- 
ered with a white cap, and she wore a coarse 
apron from her throat to her ankles. Her eye- 
brows were full of the white dust; it lay 
smoothly over her little perky nose and under 
her blue eyes, and there was quite a deposit of 
it beneath her underlip. 

Mrs. Carver could not classify the girls, as 
she stood silently watching them, but she her- 
self, in her irreproachable broadcloth and furs, 
with just one jewel at her throat, was a person 
they could approximately pigeonhole at once. 
It was evident, however, that Mrs. Carver’s 
appearance explained nothing to John Barton, 
who stood silently beside her; to him ready- 
made ‘clothes or English-tailored were all the 
same, and jewels might be bought at the five- 
and-ten-cent store, for all the difference he 
could see. 

Mamie Epstein’s startled exclamation made 
Mildred look up from her work. When she saw 
her mother she jumped up and hugged her ina 
floury shower, and choked and cried a little, 
for she was very young and suddenly rather 
lonesome. 


HE foreman, significantly sympathetic, 
gave her half an hour off, and mother and 
daughter went out by the Mississippi. 

“Do you know what I am, mother dear?” 
Mildred asked mischievously when she had 
brushed the flour from her face and the tears 
from her eyes. ‘I’m an unskilled laborer, the 
kind you read about in strikes. And I’m here 
to ‘dilute skilled labor’; that’s what Mr. Bar- 
ton told me. The engineers who run the ma- 
chines stay right along—Mr. Barton’s been 
here for four years; but they keep us rookies 
only four months.” 

““Who is Mr. Barton?” asked Mrs. Carver. 

“Why, he’s the foreman. He brought you 
in. He came from Maine, and it just fits him 
like a fiddle.”” Mary Carver felt that her 
daughter must have borrowed that phrase 
from the man himself. ‘“‘ Have you seen Nick?”’ 
asked Mildred with a little self-reproachful 
anxiety. 

“Oh, yes; did he write you he was cleaning 
streets?” 

“Yes; poor thing—how he must hate it!” 

“‘T was surprised to find that he didn’t seem 
to feel that way about it at all.” 

Mildred looked at her mother pityingly. 
‘Oh, he wouldn’t make a fuss, of course; he’d 
laugh and be funny. But I know he was just 
pretending. There’s nothing in the world 


’ Nicholas Van Arsdale hates like getting dirty 


and having to do as he’s told. And then he 
doesn’t know what it’s all for.”” Mildred spoke 
with the conviction of superior knowledge, 


and Mrs. Carver enjoyed her assumption of 
proprietorship. ‘‘No,” said Mildred with 
thoughtful conviction, ‘ ‘work wouldn’t suit 
Nick at all.” 

“‘He asked me to tell you that they’re teach- 
ing him to peel vegetables and make beds and 
mend his clothes; he said he felt you'd be glad 
to know that he was getting trained in house- 
keeping, so that he’d be useful about the 
home.” 

“Oh, did he?” 

Mildred was so soberly noncommittal that 
Mary Carver stared. Had the girl lost her 
sense of humor? Had any misunderstanding 
come between them? 


A dinner that evening Mrs. Carver 
went to the barracks. She wanted to see 
for herself how her daughter lived; but just as 
Mildred was beginning to tell her about the 
details of the Service, the foreman of the mill 
sauntered in and, with elaborate carelessness, 
joined them in their corner. 

On being formally presented:to Mrs. Carver 
he assured her that he was glad to make her 
acquaintance. 

The talk between them was simple enough; 
for Mrs. Carver, after arranging several pauses 
in which he might gracefully have withdrawn, 
resorted to a rapid fire of direct questions about 
things she wanted to know and, being a social 
expert, she got a good deal of information that 
the foreman didn’t know he had given her. 
For Mary Carver had noticed the significant 
looks passing between the girls as John Barton 
settled beside Mildred, and surprised on his 
face a proprietory glance, as though he were 
inspecting a precious possession; and she had 
seen ir Mildred’s eyes the dazzled gaze of one 
who looks at the light. 

Mrs. Carver was taken with a horrid fear. 
This was worse than the worst she had dreaded; 
and there was no use pretending security, for 
such things had happened! 

She rose suddenly, a little breathless. “I’m 
sure Mr. Barton will excuse us, my dear. I 
should like to walk around that courtyard 
which you wrote me about—the one where 
you drill.”’ 

John Barton rose as though to go with them. 

But Mrs. Carver held out her hand with 
an insistently friendly ‘‘Good night, Mr. 
Barton.” 

And, before he could gather himself together 
to meet so much manner, she was vanishing 
through the door with her daughter. 

Other girls were walking about in the long 
galleries which surrounded the courtyard as 
though it were a medieval cloister. Bits of gos- 
sip floated from them to Mary Carver; strange 
accents amused and distressed her. 

Not the least of these was the accent of 
Mamie Epstein, who came running over to 
them in unembarrassed certainty that she 
must be welcome wherever she chose to go. 
“That your mamma should come to see you, 
it’s something grand! Say, I wouldn’t hate to 
see my mamma right away, you bet!” And 
then, as the vision of Frau Epstein, beshawled, 
bewigged and bent, came in contrast with Mrs. 
Carver, she added candidly: ‘‘Only it ain’t like 
she was like your mamma—understand me ?— 
so young looking and beautiful yet. A gentle- 
man friend she could get as easy as nothing 
a-tall.” 

Mrs. Carver felt herself blushing in the 
moonlight. But there was no use being offended 
with Mamie; her sincere admiration was too 
evident. And when Mrs. Carver bade Mildred 
good night, she invited Mamie to ride with 
them the next afternoon—the last she was to 
be in town—when the girls had two hours of 
liberty. 


‘{]AMIE had never been in an automobile 

before. She held on till her knuckles 

turned white, and conversed in gasps, although 
the chauffeur was an extra cautious Swede. 

Mrs. Carver took them to a café in a tiny 
Greek temple beside a little lake. Mamie, quite 
carried away by the sensuous beauty of it all, 
could only express her feelings by calling it 

“swell” and “grand.” 

Mildred cuddled up beside her mother, and 
they were all very happy until a bell rang in 
the distance, and both the girls jumped. 

“Oh, we’re late! What will Mr. Barton 
say?” 

‘‘Oh, we gotta be back at six sharp, or next 
week we don’t get no time off.” 

Mrs. Carver was not greatly disturbed. She 
was unused to regulations and couldn’t see 
what difference an hour more spent with her— 
a practiced chaperon—could possibly make to 
anybody. ‘I’m sure it will be quite all right; 
I shall take pains to explain it to the person in 
charge,’’ she remarked tranquilly. 

“You don’t understand, mother. We’re 
sunder orders,” insisted Mildred. ‘‘No one 
could explain it but us. We can only stay out 
if the quartermaster lets us; you see we’re 
working for the United States.’ 

What could even the most dignified of nioth- 
ers do but scuttle for the waiting automobile 
and scramble in while Mildred called to the 
deliberate chauffeur: ‘‘We’ve got to be back 
in twenty minutes. Put on all the speed you’ve 
got—or let me run her.” 

Before he had got his protest ready, Mildred 
had slid behind the wheel, started the engine 
and begun a rush that broke every speed law 
a city ever had. 

Policemen scurried into the street, but she 
swerved around their extended clubs, shouting 
‘*Service!”’ asshe flew by. Her uniformchecked 
them for just the instant it took her to pass. 

Mrs. Carver, moved by some instinct of the 
solidarity of the family that overcame her visi- 
ble protest, leaned forward and assured the 
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The Luxurious Necessity 
of this 


Perfect Toilet Soap 


is reflected in its refreshing and cleansing quali- 
ties — especially welcome on warm days. For 


Complexion, Bath and Hair 


*‘Couldn’t Be Better if It 
Cost a Dollar a Cake”’ 


i 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., | 























Wrisley$ San Toy Talcum and Wrisley’ Toilet Waters 

















| M um 
(as easy to use as to say) 


—use it after every bath 


The slightest movement brings 
free perspiration now. 


Use “Mum” after every bath —for 
it neutralizes all body odors as they 
occur, yet never interferes with natu- 
ral functions. Thousands of women 
get more pleasure out of summer 
by using harmless, stainless “Mum.” 


Men use “Mum’’too. It isa good 
habit, and not a costly one. 


25c at drug and department stores. 
“Mum” is a trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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ADAMS CALIFORNIA FRUIT CHEWING GUM 
WITH THE FRUITY FLAVOR 
GERTRUDE HOFFMANN, the celebrated dancer, 
says: “California Fruit Gum is a real treat. It is 
so ‘different,’ and delicious does not begin to 
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describe its flavor.” 
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driver that she would pay any fines or dam- 
ages so long as he didn’t interfere. Mamie 
Epstein, pale and gasping, was so much more 
frightened at the idea of being late than she 
was at the way they turned cornefs on two 
wheels that she didn’t even scream. 

It was evident, even through her family 
reserve, that Mary Carver was accumulating 
feeling to be launched upon her daughter at 
the end of the run, but they made it only by a 
hair, and the girls rushed into the barracks be- 
fore she could loose it. 

Mrs. Carver went back to New York with a 
different uneasiness from that she had brought 
with her. Her mind was relieved about the 
work which Mildred was expected to do; it 
was distasteful, of course; but it couldn’t be of 
any permanent injury to the child; even if it 
made her a little round-shouldered, she would 
straighten up again. And neither did the girls 
in the Unit seem a serious menace; most of 


Mildred Carver, U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 





them were so very different from Mildred that 
she wouldn’t be affected by them. 

But the whole life was subversive. The dis- 
tinctions, which people of her class had built 
up through the generations and had stood by 
rigidly, were being disregarded. The bars 
seemed to have gone down, with the startling 
result that, although other people were not 
coming into the sacred precincts, their own 
carefully protected young were rushing out! 

John Barton as a personal menace she was 
inclined to disregard. Mildred would not be 
long in Minneapolis, and then he would simply 
fade from her mind. 

But the state of mind that could place the 
foreman of a mill as the center of the uni- 
verse was a terrifying thing. It was not what 
Mildred did that troubled her, but what Mil- 
dred was becoming. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER 
HOME JOURNAL 





Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


And then Ran came. I think I shall never 
forget the shock of my first sight of him. Do 
you remember him? Louis might have been 
forgiven once for speaking cuttingly of Ran- 
some’s “‘beefiness’”’; it really described him 
rather well. He had been heavy with the 
early heaviness of well-fed youth, complacent 
in its small success in a life as large as it knew 
or cared for. He had been the sort of young 
man who considers the reading of the small- 
town newspaper and the Sunday edition of a 
neighboring city daily and of certain of the 
popular magazines all that is necessary to 
fitly furnish forth the human mind. 

He—but you know Ransome Redding, as he 
was. There are thousands of him to be found 
everywhere, and nobody except their immedi- 
ate friends ever gives them a second look or 
thought. Then, one day, something happens, 
something wakes them up, and then—we see 
the miracle. 

And never again—never again—are we cyni- 
cal or unbelieving about the great unseen 
Force which may mold a very ordinary, com- 
monplace sort of man or woman into the like- 
ness of something divine. 

So it was with Ransome. You know that, 
before I tell you. But to us, though by 
Louis’ attitude we thought ourselves fully pre- 
pared for it, as I have said, the first sight of 
it was a shock—one of those splendid shocks 
which one never forgets. 


E CAME in after Louis, hat in hand— 
came in with a quick, quiet tread which 
speaks of alertness of both body and mind. 
He had been used to move slowly and speak 
drawlingly, as one who possessed all the time 
there was and felt that there was no need to 
economize it. Now 
We had not known that Ransome Redding 
had a very fine face—what is sometimes called 
a handsome face. His mother had been a 
village beauty, his father a comely young 
farmer of the virile Redding stock, and his 
inheritance from the two had given him a 
manly beauty of face and figure which, when 
we had seen him last, had been completely 
disguised by the incumbrance of flesh he had 
not cared to keep in restraint. Now, with five 
months of rigorous training to restore to the 
too-full-fed body the clean lines of the athlete 
with all his desires under control, with the 
severe discipline of the camp to put an edge on 
a mind which had been by no means dull to 
begin with, Ransome stood before us every 
inch a man. 

We had not realized that he was six feet 
tall; his breadth of body had taken away from 
his apparent height. We had not remembered 
his straightforward look of the eye; but I think 
now that he always had that, only now there 
was no puffiness about the lids to cover that 
bright blue glance. 

Louis? Do you want to know if there was 
envy in Louis’ hawklike black eyes? Perhaps— 
for Louis was pretty human yet; and he had 
wanted to go as Ransome had never and 
would never want it. But, if there was envy, 
there was also love in the heart of the man of 
brains for the man of brawn—and there was 
no lack of respect for Ransome’s brains either. 
No question but he had them. 

Louis’ arm was about the khaki-clad shoul- 
der, and Ransome’s arm was about Louis. 
They stood there together, and we looked at 
them and loved them and were proud of them. 





UT this story is even yet not principally 
about Ransome and his development, and 
there is no chance to tell anything at all of 
that evening we spent together. As of Captain 
Clarkson, so of Ransome Redding, just one 
sample of the sort of thing he found to say to us 
must suffice to show you what had happened. 
It came toward the end of the evening—that 
all too short evening when we were learning 
somuch. Ransome was sitting upright in the 
straightestback chair in the room; do you re- 
member how he had lounged in the easiest 
when he came to our house five months before? 
Kirke Wendell had asked him quite suddenly 
what was the greatest thing he had found in 
his new life. It was a question one would not 
have thought of putting to the old Ransome; 
it was a natural question to put to the new. 

I shall never forget the way the bright blue 
eyes, with their clear look, met and answered 
the minister’s question before the clean-cut 
lips spoke. It startled me—that answer; but 


I think it did not startle Kirke Wendell; I 
think he expected it—from something that 
had gone before—and merely wanted to bring 
it out. 

“When I was a boy,”’ said Ransome slowly, 
but not with the old drawl, “I used to hear the 
preacher preach about so often on its being 
more“ blessed to give than to receive. It was 
always when he wanted to take up a collection 
for something. I got to know that text, and 
not to believe it much. I liked to. receive 
pretty well, I suppose—too well to care to 
hear the other side of the question. When I 
had been about two months in camp I heard 
a man speak in the Y. M. C. A. hut, and he 
took that text. I didn’t know at the time 
what a big man he was in the church, but I 
guessed it from the way he put the thing up 
to us. And when he got through, I knew that 
the biggest thing that had ever come to me 
was the chance to give instead of to receive. 
After that, if anybody had tried to take away 
that chance “ 





E DIDN’T need to finish. Kirke Wendell’s 

eyes were very bright; Barry’s were deep 
and glowing; Louis’—how can I tell you what 
Louis’ were? The joy that I had felt was 
throbbing in him ever since I had come 
seemed ready to break through. It did break 
through now. His voice reminded me of a low 
note on a violin string. 

“Ran,” he said, “it’s just what’s happen- 
ing to us all. You’ve found yourself; Hugh 
Clarkson has found himself; I think I’ve 
found myself. And I want to tell you all, right 
now, of something that’s happened to me. It’s 
nothing at all in one way’’—he drew a letter 
out of his pocket—‘“‘but it’s a little bit of 
everything to me. I wasn’t sure I meant to 
show it to anybody except Edith; but now I 
know that you'll all understand and care— 
with me.” 

“We sure will.’’? Ransome’s voice was that 
of a comrade-in-arms. He sat looking at 
Louis as Louis had been looking at him. ‘‘Go 
on, old scout. Don’t be afraid. I reckon 
hours like this don’t come too often; we'll 
want to make the most of this one.” 

I saw Kirke Wendell smile at him. I felt my 
own heart leap. So Ransome understood that 
comradeship of the spirit which we’ were all 
feeling so keenly. The clock hands pointed to 
midnight. To-morrow night we should all be 
widely separated; let us indeed make the 
most of this little precious interval of time. 


ND now I saw a strange thing. It was 
Louis at a disadvantage—Louis’ voice 
sticking in his throat—Louis unable to speak 
fluently or eloquently. But he was none the 
less eloquent for that. And he did not make 
much of a story of it. 

‘“‘ A while ago,’’ he said haltingly, ‘I read an 
editorial in a big city newspaper that startled 
me tremendously. I had admired that partic- 
ular editor all my life—for the keenest brains, 
the surest judgment, the wisest influence—oh, 
for just everything a great editor ought to 
have. But I never thought for a minute of 
ever reading anything like this, with the mark 
of Ais hand upon it.’”’ He took from his 
pocket a much-worn clipping and read from 
it certain extracts. This was one of them: 


This war has brought home to a good many 
men the consciousness that they have somehow 
missed the path of high endeavor. We have 
been walking in the shadows instead of breathing 
the free air of the mountains. But to-day men 
are searching for the way to the smiling table- 
lands. To find that path, and when found to 
walk in it, they recognize as a duty to themselves 
and to their country. ; The need of the 
hour is the extinction of selfishness. The man 
who secretly harbors the thought of self-interest 
is a traitor to both his God and his country. The 
war is teaching us the old Lent lesson that the 
man who seeks to save his life loses it and the man 
who sacrifices his life saves it. The moment 
we have thrown ourselves into life with fine 
abandonment, at that moment we have attained 
the highest.* 


Louis looked up, his eyes sparkling. ‘‘Pretty 
fine?”’ he asked us. 

“Very fine,” said Barry and Kirke together. 

“That man,” Louis went on, “has been a 
master of satire. I’ve admired it; I’ve tried 


*From an editorial in a recent issue of the New 
York Times. 
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ARMOUR’S OATMEAL WAFERS 


2% cups Armour’s’Oats 2% cups Wheat Flour 


1 teaspoon Soda dissolved in 4 cup hot water 


Cream shortening, add sugar gradually and beat 
MOUR'’S OATS, then, alter- 
nately,¢the hot water in which the soda has been 
dissolved and the flour. 
on a floured board and cut with a two-inch cookie 
Bake on greased tin in a quick oven for 


until creamy. Add AR 


Let cool, then place a layer of 
the following filling between two cookies: 
1 lb. dates (stoned) 1 cup honey or granulated sugar 
4% cups hot water 
Cook toa thick paste, add 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
and set aside to cool. When cool add 1 tablespoon 
Delicious to include in picnic lunch 


- ARMOURS 
CORN FLAKES 


are tempting, crisp, golden 
flakes for kiddies and 
erownups. Made from pure 
white corn, thoroughly 
cooked and deliciously 


Put up—fresh from our ovens—1n triple - sealed, 
sanitary packages at Battle Creek, Michigan. 


ARMOUR’S OATS — 


For Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner 


They are now used by a host of 
friends every day in some appetiz- 
ing way. During hot weather 
make cookies, cakes and other 
Worth- while recipes on 
Armour’s Oats 


Trade Supplied by 


Y Armour Grain 


Company 
Chicago 











































1 cup Light Brown Sugar 




















Roll to \% inch thickness 
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As pure as the best candy 


HE gum arabic used upon the envelopes of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen is good enough to eat. We use 
gum arabic of the same quality used by the best confec- 
tioners. It is refined and purified in sanitary porcelain 
lined kettles in our own factory. 
This is but another instance of the excessive care we 
take to make Eaton’s Highland Linen attractive and 
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The writing paper for particular people 


Whitley ; “Portia 












cAlmonte eWatalie 








ae 


Virgin ia 








Choose the style you like best from among these five 
smart shapes of envelopes: Whitley, Almonte, Virginia, 
Natalie, Portia. The paper itself is good to look at, 
and easy to write on. It has the fashionable fabric 
finish, and can always be obtained without trouble. 


‘ neh , 

Sold Everywhere = fates 
For 15 cents, we will send for 
your inspection and use, full sized 


Usable Samples 


Whatever design or shade your own 
preference may lead you to select, 
if it is Eaton’s Highland Linen usable samples of paper and en- 
you have a paper that is in good velopes, in the various designs 
taste and yet is not expensive. For shown and also a booklet showing 
these reasons, it is sold by leading Pol the delicate tints in which Eaton’s 


stationery dealers everywhere. Highland Linen is supplied. 


FATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New York, Prrtsrietp, Mass. 























Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) : 


to imitate it. I’ve thought of him as a great 
keen-edged sword, and I’ve tried to be like 
him. But now I know he’s a flame of fire— 
divine fire. And—I dared to write that to 
him. I told him what that editorial—and 
others that have followed it from him—had 
done to me. It had taken all the conceit out 
of me and made me care not to thrust at men 
any more, but to warm and to inspire them, 
as he had warmed and inspired me. And then, 
by return mail, I got back this!” 

He took out a letter; his hand trembled as 
he drew the sheet from itsenvelope. He looked 
at Edith, smiling a little, and she got up and 
came over and sat on the arm of his chair. 
She put her arm about him as he read the 
letter to us in a voice that was suddenly a lit- 
tle husky: 


** My dear Redding: Permit me to say that few 
letters that I have ever received have touched me 
as yours has done. I am myself aware that the 
tone of our editorials has changed. I think it is 
due to you to know of one strong influence of 
which you do not dream. Two years ago my 
attention was called to your work as editor of the 
Arquita Advance, and I have followed it with 
acute and growing interest. About five months 
ago you printed an editorial which I recognized as 
yours, but which had in it a new note, a note 
which challenged something in me which I had 
not known was there. I cut out the column and 
put it where I could lay my hand upop it. That 
note has never ceased to sound in my ears, and it 
has been growing constantly louder and more 
clear. When I wrote the words you quote, I had 


just reread your ringing words of challenge to the 
best that is in us all. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
your letter of to-day. The reaction of one human 
soul upon another is one of the strangest and 
most hopeful things in life. Let us unite in the 
effort to make our words ring true in this world 
crisis—and my hand upon it, Redding!” 

And the letter was signed by that hand— 
as it had been written by it, with no stenog- 
rapher to come between the two men—the 
one a chief of chiefs in the newspaper world, 
the other the young man who felt himself 
still'a novice at his task, but, as never before, 
a novice on fire with the ardor of his trust, 
the trust to influence the minds of men. 

When he had done reading, Louis walked to 
the window and looked out, his happiness 
almost too much to be borne. I could only 
partially, I suppose, guess at what it meant to 
him—this approval from his idol among men 
of his profession. But Barry knew—and Kirke 
Wendell—and presently they told him how 
they felt about it. 

As for Louis himself, he could not get beyond 
one thing. “To think that J influenced him,” 
was his one word of awe. 

And then the thing was said which set the 
seal upon the whole experience. Kirke Wen- 
dell, minister, looked at Katherine, his wife, 
and spoke with that ring in his voice which - 
means that heis greatly stirred and stimulated. 

“ And we thought we could hardly afford to 
come!” he said. 





Lloyd George Says “Go” 
and She Goes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Barracks were being prepared to receive them. 
AsI crossed Russia and came in contact with 
government officials I heard talk of the sudden 
awakening of Japan. Some predicted a cam- 
paign along the shore of the Black Sea, with a 
Turkish objective. Of course I have always 
believed that the initial step taken by Japan in 
preparing for the campaign in the west is con- 
nected with the appearance of the turtle in the 
aquarium in that little tea garden that October 
morning. But I do not know.” 

A commission of even greater interest to 
Americans undoubtedly was Mademoiselle Bar- 
ray’s first mission to Brazil. 

“Recently I completed another rather un- 
usual commission,” she said. ‘“‘I had been 
summoned to Mr. Lloyd George’s little office 
hurriedly in the early morning. Could I start 
for Rio de Janeiro at once? ‘Certainly,’ I 
replied. 

“‘So while my maid packed the little suit case 
I always carry, I attended to the delivery at 
Red Cross Headquarters of the accumulated 
— of homemade preserves. I sailed that 
night. 

““From Halifax I went by rail to New Or- 
leans. There I caught a coasting steamer and 
arrived in Rio de Janeiro in ample time. The 
trip was uneventful except for the presence of 
a French cruiser which convoyed us to Panama. 

“At Rio de Janeiro things were different. 
The streets were filled with soldiers and offi- 
cers in brilliantly colored uniforms. Almost 
everybody was in uniform and carried side 
arms. It was all very picturesque and inspir- 
ing and so entirely different from what one 
becomes‘ accustomed to at the theater of war. 

‘“‘T lost no time in executing the first part of 
my mission. I was to place in each of the 
newspapers the following insignificant two-line 
advertisement printed in English: ‘Sale— 
trimmings, rings, insertions; kimonos, Eng- 
land. Basil Brenton, Palace Hotel.’” 


“AT THE Palace Hotel I was Mademoiselle 

Marie Barray, agent for Basil Brenton, 
London, and I felt like a commissionaire once 
more, only I had not so much as a handkerchief 
I could spare for trading purposes. 

“‘T was to wait forty-eight hours for replies 
to my advertisement and then start on my 
return trip. If I had thought the advertise- 
ment meaningless, others did not. By night 
three wax-sealed replies had reached me, and 
the following day three more were added to the 
collection. I had been instructed that I should 
bring back several communications and that 
they were not to be opened. In case of being 
torpedoed at sea they were to be thrown over- 
board. Under no circumstances were they to 
fall into the hands of the Germans in case I was 
rescued. 

“That night there was a great marching of 
troops. I learned that orders had been given 
to mobilize a large force in the interior, where 
the German colonists were numerous. Two 
German-owned stores were taken over by the 
government. A German newspaper came out 
the following noon charging the United States 


with having inspired the dispatching of the 
troops to the interior. Brazil was to be forced 
into the war by the Washington Government. 
The German newspaper was wrecked by stu- 
dents that afternoon. That night reports of 
sharp fighting between the government forces 
and those of the German colonists were re- 
ceived. The situation in the city was one of 
extreme unrest. The government, however, 
had it in hand. Military details were posted 
everywhere. Cavalry patrols appeared in' the 
streets. Soldiers took possession of the railroad 
terminals and the docks. 

“T had naturally learned to connect the 
simple little things I was commissioned to do 
with succeeding events. The advertisement 
had in some way, I felt sure, developed the 
sudden military activity. So I studied it care- 
fully. It had been printed in English and so 
must have been directed to English readers. I 
analyzed it from the English viewpoint. Then 
came a ray of light. I must leave it for others 
to discover in it what I discovered. Why 
could not the word that I carried have been 
cabled? My hand resting on the six sealed, 
letters was the answer.” 


“ HAT day, while sitting in my hotel, there 

i came an interruption. Would Made- 
moiselle Barray receive the minister of police? 

““* Mademoiselle is undoubtedly aware that 
her steamer sails within an hour,’ was the 
information proffered by the extremely polite 
minister of police. ‘Advantage has been taken 
to secure the escort of an American cruiser. 
Havana will be the first port of entry. Will 
mademoiselle permit me to escort her to her 
ship?’ It was all said in beautiful French. ‘I 
am quite suré you have disposed of your entire 
stock, even to the kimonos,’ he continued. 
About the corners of his mouth, as he said this, 
a smile lay banked, seemingly on the verge of 
springing to his eyes. 

“He escorted me to the ship’s deck, taking 
charge of my suit case personally. There he 
left me. The smile had escaped and now 
caused his eyes to play mirthfully. In my 
stateroom I found a profusion of flowers and a 
Brazilian silk flag draped across the foot of my 
berth. On the writing desk was a copy of a 
morning newspaper. In French, below my 
advertisement, was written: 

“The shortest way home is sometimes the 
longest way round!’ 

“Tt proved so in this case, for I returned to 
London by way of Portugal and Spain quite 
safely, while the steamer that I would other- 
wise have taken for an American port disap- 
peared off the West Indies. I delivered my 
dispatches in London. I was there but a day 
or two when I immediately started on a return 
trip to Rio de Janeiro. 

“‘ And now, you see, Iam here. What did I 
do here? That comes ‘too close home,’ as you 
Americans say, and I would better not say. It 
is enough perhaps for me to say that my 
‘mission’ to Washington was successful.” 

Could a woman carry out stranger and yet 
simpler missions? 





The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for Home JourNnaL readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, that 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THE Laprgs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six months 
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cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, Doctor 
out and returned. Advice on the-care, feeding, etc., of the 


babies will then be sent every month. Advice about older children up to twelve years of age will also be given by 


envelope and 3 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care of THE 
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Lapzes’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsy’ 





























SNOW DRIF 
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As pure and sweet and fresh 
as its whiteness sug gests 


egetable shortening | 


Try Snowdrift—try it just once. If you don’t like Snow- 
drift better than any cooking fat you ever used before, 
we won’t ask you to try it again. 
But we know you wi// like Snowdrift. Everybody does. 
Many good cooks never realized—until they used 
Snowdrift—how sweet and fresh shortening cou/d be, and 
how much better shortening zs when it is really fresh. 
Snowdrift is pure, rich vegetable fat, and nothing else. 
It is wholesome, easy to digest, and rich in food value 
(use a third less than butter in the same recipe). 
Snowdrift is white and creamy—not too soft in warm 
weather nor too hard in cold weather. 


But of all its advantages, the chief reason that we know 
you will like Snowdrift better than any cooking fat you 
ever used before, is because it is really fresh. 

Try it in your own best recipes. Your grocer has it 
now in our new full weight 2, 4 and 8 pound ar-tgh¢ tins 
that keep it clean and pure and fresh. 

If you have never cooked with a vegetable shortening 
before, the Food Administration has done you great 
service in suggesting that you try it now. Even if you 
already know how much nicer vegetable fat is, fresh 
Snowdrift will still prove a delightful surprise. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New. York 






or shortening, for frying, for all cooking 
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All Need 
Puffed Grains 


To Complete Them 


A dish of berries is twice better 
with thin, crisp, flavory Puffed Grains 
scattered in it. 


In a bowl of milk there is nothing 
so good as these flimsy, toasted btib- 
bles of grain. 


They are like airy nut-meats on a 
dish of ice cream. No other garnish 
is half so enticing. 


In soups they are ready-toasted 
morsels with texture as light as a 
snowflake. 


Puffed Grains are the star foods 
among all breakfast dainties. But 
nearly every meal has a place for 
them. 


And _ between meals, every child 
loves to eat them dry or doused with 
melted butter. 





Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c — Except in Far West 











nadine Cirain “Foods 


Puffed Grains are scientific grain foods, prepared by Prof. 


Anderson’s process. 
atom feeds. 


Every food cell is exploded, so every 


By these explosions the grains are puffed to bubbles, eight 
times normal size. 


By no other process are grain foods so fitted to digest. 
Every ounce is an ounce of clear nutrition. And their ease of 
digestion makes them all-hour foods. 


Let children eat them in any way, at any time they will. 


- The Quaker Oats O@mpany 
Chicago 




















The Private Wire to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


“God goes with Molly, as He always will. 
Quick, Captain; come with me!”’ 

Ellis, followed by the Frenchman, ran 
through the house to the wing whith contained 
his chart room. He knewevery wreck, spar and 
crib on the south coast of the island. It took 
him but a moment to jot down the exact 
longitude and latitude of the ruined fish 
cannery. Then he rushed the captain back to 
the study. 

“Stay close to me, Captain. I’m rather un- 
done. I’m telephoning Brooklyn Yard. Moll 
has gone for one of the motor boats. We'll 
take one of the others. My girl! My 
Molly! . . . Madge, Bob has started out to 
sink a German U-boat, and Molly has gone to 
help him. Sit tight, old girl! The captain and 
I will bring them both back.” 


EANTIME, Molly sped down to the 

breakwater, cast off the thirty-knotter 
and jumped aboard, and shortly swung roar- 
ingly out into the open sea, which was running 
fairly high under a sou’wester. She held the 
wheel with her knees while she put on the life 
vest—a jacket which left her arms free and 
which had the buoyancy of ordinary cork and 
was less clumsy: 

The seas flew over the starboard bow in 
silver-green sheets, for there was clear moon- 
shine. The wind tore at her hair, loosing 
the hairpins. Sometimes the strands whipped 


stingingly across her eyes. Once more Molly — 


locked her knees against the wheel, snatched 
at the rebel strands, braided and knotted 
them. All these endeavors required consum- 
mate seamanship; but Molly knew her sea, its 
playfulness, its beauty, its moods, its eternally 
hidden malignancy. 

The long sharp forefoot of the launch cut 
and smashed its way along. ‘The smack of the 
exhaust was like that of a machine gun. Molly 
never looked anywhere but straight ahead. 
She knew every nook and cranny of this stretch 
of coast. 

The very fleetness of the launch baffled more 
than one hungry comber. The heavy spray rose 
six and seven feet; but always the launch 
slipped under and by before the deluge fell. 
Molly was heading straight through a cross- 
beam sea, a ticklish business with that sort of 
craft, even for an old hand. 

On and on, smashing and cutting, veering 
slightly from time to time as she swooped down 
the heaving slopes. For in this downward glide 
of the launch lay the real danger. The heavy 
engine—six cylinders—naturally robbed the 
launch of much of its buoyancy, and the tend- 
ency of the forefoot in these downward runs 
was to nose in. . 

The launch was practically unsinkable, but 


it might easily become waterlogged; and that, - 


so far as Molly was concerned, would be quite 
as bad as going under. She did net watch the 
sea directly, but obliquely. Her true gaze was 
leveled at the sky ahead. Like a real sailor, she 
managed the wheel by instinct. 

The beauty of the night was magnificent. 
There were a few stars visible down in the east. 
White, fleecy clouds of fog drifted across the 
brilliant moon. All about were heaving black 
valleys with flashing silver tops. 

She saw a very small shadow in the east— 
a gray shadow, like a feather in the wind, like a 
gull on the wing. She wouldn’t have noticed it 
if she had not been searching the sky for it. 
Her heart leaped. 

“Bob!” she cried chokingly. ‘‘ Bob!” 


‘to space between lessened with incredible 
swiftness. The shadow took shape—two 
thin, gray, horizontal lines over a dead-black 
body. All at once it broke away from the 
straight line and described a wide circle. It 
continued this maneuver, shortening the di- 
ameter of the circle with each turn. She had 
seen gulls circle about their food in this fashion 
before diving. She forgot all about one fact— 
that she was heading directly into the danger 
zone. She guided the launch mechanically, 
fascinated by the biplane’s maneuvers. She 
was incapable of taking her gaze away. 

The man in the biplane saw and understood. 
Molly! And he could not call to her or warn 
her! Instantly he realized that to save Molly 
he must die himself, or lose the U-boat, the 
vague outline of which he saw moving out to 
sea under the water. To let it escape might 
mean the lives of thousands of our boys—Jack 
and Dick! 

It was then that Molly saw the biplane dive 
like a hawk. The suddenness of the fall re- 
acted unconsciously upon her grip on the 
wheel. The launch sheered off a point. She 
thought she saw something swing down from 
the biplane and go plop! into the waves. A 
moment later a gigantic fountain of water rose 
into the air. It struck the biplane amidship, 
and the machine crumpled like something 
made of cold wax. 

As the spout of water fell it created some- 
thing resembling a tidal wave. It volleyed 
toward the launch as if it had a special spite 
against it. It struck the boat on the beam, 
filling it. 

The deluge drove Molly to the floor, sub- 
merging her. She staggered to her feet, 
coughing and half blind. The launch still 
floated, but the engine was flooded and useless. 

“Bob!” she. called in a little voice. 

Then, a hundred yards off, she saw the 
wrecked biplane rise on the crest of a wave, 
subside, and rise again, like a bird with broken 
wings. She saw—subconsciously—rainbow 
tints upon the water, clumps of waste, bits of 
flotsam, a visorless cap. The biplane was sink- 
ing slowly. 


Molly jumped into the sea and fought it 
like a tigress. Never had she gone through 
water with such speed. 

Human beings possess a reserve force called 
nervous energy. With it we make our poor 
bodies do things that are apparently beyond 
physical possibilities. But we are able to call it 
into action only in supreme moments. Thus, . 
Molly, without being conscious of the fact, was 


‘ accomplishing the illogical and the incredible. 


She had been shocked, stunned; and yet here 
she was, speeding through the water faster 
than she had ever done by physical endeavor. 
In her case the fuel for this superhuman effort 
was—love. 

Pray heaven he wasn’t strapped in! She 
would not be able to save him if he were. 
Suddenly she saw him, splashing feebly as a 
crest carried him on high. He vanished. She 
plowed on furiously. She reached him just as 
he was going down. She caught him by the 
chin strap of his aviator’s helmet, worked him 
over on his back, and struck out for shore, 
many yards away. But for the life vest he 
would have dragged her under, for he was now 
a dead weight. How:she got him ashore was 
like a break in a dream—something not mem- 
orable. She could not recall what she thought 
or how she felt. 

The realities returned only when she knelt 
beside him and placed her hand upon his heart. 
It beat! ‘ 

“Dear God, don’t let him die, don’t let him 
die! Bob!” she cried, hungrily catching his 
head to her heart. ‘‘ Bob, dear Bob! Have they 


‘hurt you?” 


He did not open his eyes, but his lips twisted 
into a tired little smile. 

That was enough for Molly. The salt in her 
eyes was not the salt of the sea. She broke 
down and wept like the weakest of her sex. 
She kissed him on the lips, mothered him and 
crooned over him, whispering: 

“Dear God, don’t let him die! I love him! 
I love him!” 


FTER a while he opened his eyes. ‘‘ Molly, 

dear old Molly!” he whispered. ‘ But 

for you—I thought I recognized the old Blue 
Streak— Molly!” 

“Where are you hurt?” 

“Shoulder and leg; can’t feel anything; no 
pain yet; probably broken. But oh, Molly, I 
sent ’em to glory! I sent ’em to glory! Nearly 
lost’em, though. . . . You were heading right 
ontop! . . . I couldn’t warn you. . B 
So I took a hundred-to-one shot . . . togo 
by-by with them! Dear, dear Molly!” 

““My man, my man!” she crooned, rocking 
her body and brushing back the hair from his 
forehead. ; 

“And you came to help me! Brave old girl! 
Molly, is—is all this true?” 

The numbness,was going out of his body 
and the pain was creeping in. ‘Was it you 
that kissed me?” F 

‘‘Heart o’ mine! Bob, Bob, don’t you under- 
stand? I love you! I’ve been a wretch. I have 
always loved you. I have lied and lied to my- 
self, but it never did any good. It is I whoam 
the liar and the cheat. I lied about poor Jack. 
I haven’t promised to marry him. Do you 
love me?” 

“Love you, Molly? You're all there ever 
was to me! Will you marry me—if I don’t 
have to go around on crutches?” 

“Crutches and all, Bob Winthrop—to- 
morrow, if you like! I have been so unhappy! 
I thought my heart would break! On the night 
you wrote about I was sure you loved me. 
Then—you did not seem to care any more. 
That’s what made me furious. That’s why I 
tried to hurt you in every way I could. Why 
didn’t you tell me? If you had told me that 
you loved me nothing else would have mat- 
tered. If you had been arrested for murder I’d 
have sat with you at the trial. It was because 
you didn’t tell me you loved me that I became 
suspicious and distrustful. And you nearly 
broke my heart! My brave, kindly, tender, 
whimsical man! And I’ve hurt you; they’ve 
all hurt you—and those fiends yonder!”’ She 
held his head a little tighter and rocked her ° 
body once more, 


AIN! After all, what was pain? They had 

broken one side of him rather badly; but 
he knew from the way he breathed and by the 
beat of his heart that he was still sound inside. 
Compensation! All the bitter hours obliter- 
ated. These sharp stabs of pain were nothing. 
There was swimming in his brain such an 
aureola of happiness that somehow the pain 
served as an anchor to keep him from winging 
up to the clouds. Molly, with her arms about 
him, kissing him and telling him that she loved 
him! Compensation! What more could a man 
ask of the gods than that which they had given 
him this night? 

“Listen!” she cried. ‘It’s daddy and the 
captain coming after us!”’ She sent up a hail. 

“Kiss me once—before they come and lug 
me off to some hospital!” 

She kissed him—but not once. 


But they didn’t lug him off to any hospital. 
They took him to Comfort, where it was 
learned that his leg and collarbone were 
broken, but not beyond mending. 

At three o’clock the thoughtful Antoine tip- 
toed into the bedroom with some broth. But 


he immediately tiptoed out again, smiling and 


carrying the broth with him. He saw that 
broth wasn’t needed; that, in fact, Mr. Rob- 
ert required nothing that it was in Antoine’s 


power to give. 
THE END 
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“Mes Specialitées de Djer-Kiss vous ey 
ouvrent, vraiment, une Boite de \/ ae, Idded VACE tO your eauly 
Pandore de charme infini. Recevez 


de leur part une veritable perfection 


ITHOUT a doubt you use one Spécialité de Djer-Kiss. Why not all? 
de la toilette.” 


C’est vrai, each will impress its charm upon you, Madame, Mademoiselle, 
be it Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale or Soap. 
e. In their entirety they will contribute a perfection of toiletried harmony 

Translation: My Spécialités de dil checl of Paris 
Djer- Kiss CREA. BD Fe truly, - If you have not already allowed them to impart an added grace to your 
Pandora's “box of loveliness. beauty, will you not be persuaded now to use them all? 
Receive from them a veritable Ys y = we, ae . — 
perfection in toiletry. 


“ 


— Kerkoff, Paris 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY, Sole Importers, NEW YORK 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’s im- 
portateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company, of 41 


yj a - 
West Thirty-third Street, New York City, will be ae 
happy to send you samples of Diyer-Kiss Extract, . 
Face Powder and Sachet. 


Made in France only 
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All Need 
Puffed Grains 


To Complete Them 


A dish of berries is twice better 
with thin, crisp, flavory Puffed Grains 
scattered in it. 


In a bowl of milk there is nothing 
so good as these flimsy, toasted btib- 
bles of grain. 


They are like airy nut-meats on a 
dish of ice cream. No other garnish 
is half so enticing. 


In soups they are ready-toasted 
morsels with texture as light as a 
snowflake. 


Puffed Grains are the star foods 
among all breakfast dainties. But 
nearly every meal has a place for 
them. 


And between meals, every child 
loves to eat them dry or doused with 
melted butter. 





Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c — Except in Far West 














. Maximum Grain Foods 


Puffed Grains are scientific grain foods, prepared by Prof. 
Anderson’s process. Every food cell is exploded, so every 
atom feeds. 


By these explosions the grains are puffed to bubbles, eight 
times normal size. 


By no other process are grain foods so fitted to digest. 
Every ounce is an ounce of clear nutrition. And their ease of 
digestion makes them all-hour foods. 


Let children eat them in any way, at any time they will. 


_ The Quaker Oats O@mpany 
Chicago 























‘The Private Wire to” 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


“God goes with Molly, as He always will. 
Quick, Captain; come with me!”’ 

Ellis, followed by the Frenchman, ran 
through the house to the wing whith contained 
his chart room. He knewevery wreck, spar and 
crib on the south coast of the island. It took 
him but a moment to jot down the exact 
longitude and latitude of the ruined fish 
cannery. Then he rushed the captain back to 
the study. 

“Stay close to me, Captain. I’m rather un- 
done. I’m telephoning Brooklyn Yard. Molly 
has gone for one of the motor boats. We’ll 
take one of the others. . . Mygirl! My 
Molly! .. Madge, Bob has started out to 
sink a German U-boat, and Molly has gone to 
help him. Sit tight, old girl! The captain and 
I will bring them both back.” 


EANTIME, Molly sped down to the 

breakwater, cast off the thirty-knotter 
and jumped aboard, and shortly swung roar- 
ingly out into the open sea, which was running 
fairly high under a sou’wester. She held the 
wheel with her knees while she put on the life 
vest—a jacket which left her arms free and 
which had the buoyancy of ordinary cork and 
was less clumsy: 

The seas flew over the starboard bow in 
silver-green sheets, for there was clear moon- 
shine. The wind tore at her hair, loosing 
the hairpins. Sometimes the strands whipped 


stingingly across her eyes. Once more Molly ~ 


locked her knees against the wheel, snatched 
at the rebel strands, braided and knotted 
them. All these endeavors required consum- 
mate seamanship; but Molly knew her sea, its 
playfulness, its beauty, its moods, its eternally 
hidden malignancy. 

The long sharp forefoot of the launch cut 
and smashed its way along. ‘The smack of the 
exhaust was like that of a machine gun. Molly 
never looked anywhere but straight ahead. 
She knew every nook and cranny of this stretch 
of coast. 

The very fleetness of the launch baffled more 
than one hungry comber. The heavy spray rose 
six and seven feet; but always the launch 
slipped under and by before the deluge fell. 
Molly was heading straight through a cross- 
beam sea, a ticklish business with that sort of 
craft, even for an old hand. 

On and on, smashing and cutting, veering 
slightly from time to time as she swooped down 
the heaving slopes. For in this downward glide 
of the launch lay the real danger. The heavy 
engine—six cylinders—naturally robbed the 
launch of much of its buoyancy, and the tend- 
ency of the forefoot in these downward runs 
was to nose in. . 

The launch was practically unsinkable, but 


it might easily become waterlogged; and that, - 


so far as Molly was concerned, would be quite 
as bad as going under. She did not watch the 
sea directly, but obliquely. Her true gaze was 
leveled at the sky ahead. Like a real sailor, she 
managed the wheel by instinct. 

The beauty of the night was magnificent. 
There were a few stars visible down in the east. 
White, fleecy clouds of fog drifted across the 
brilliant moon. All about were heaving black 
valleys with flashing silver tops. 

She saw a very small shadow in the east— 
a gray shadow, like a feather in the wind, like a 
gull on the wing. She wouldn’t have noticed it 
if she had not been searching the sky for it. 
Her heart leaped. 

“Bob!” she cried chokingly. “Bob!” 


“T“HE space between lessened with incredible 

swiftness. The shadow took shape—two 
thin, gray, horizontal lines over a dead-black 
body. All at once it broke away from the 
straight line and described a wide circle. It 
continued this maneuver, shortening the di- 
ameter of the circle with each turn. She had 
seen gulls circle about their food in this fashion 
before diving. She forgot all about one fact— 
that she was heading directly into the danger 
zone. She guided the launch mechanically, 
fascinated by the biplane’s maneuvers. She 
was incapable of taking her gaze away. 

The man in the biplane saw and understood. 
Molly! And he could not call to her or warn 
her! Instantly he realized that to save Molly 
he must die himself, or lose the U-boat, the 
vague outline of which he saw moving out to 


‘sea under the water. To let it escape might 


mean the lives of thousands of our boys—Jack 
and Dick! 

It was then that Molly saw the biplane dive 
like a hawk. The suddenness of the fall re- 
acted unconsciously upon her grip on the 
wheel. The launch sheered off a point. She 
thought she saw something swing down from 
the biplane and go plop! into the waves. A 
moment later a gigantic fountain of water rose 
into the air. It struck the biplane amidship, 
and the machine crumpled like something 
made of cold wax. 

As the spout of water fell it created some- 
thing resembling a tidal wave. It volleyed 
toward the launch as if it had a special spite 
against it. It struck the boat on the beam, 
filling it. 

The deluge drove Molly to the floor, sub- 
merging her. She staggered to her feet, 
coughing and half blind. The launch still 
floated, but the engine was flooded and useless. 

“*Bob!” she. called in a little voice. 

Then, a hundred yards off, she saw the 
wrecked biplane rise on the crest of a wave, 
subside, and rise again, like a bird with broken 
wings. She saw—subconsciously—rainbow 
tints upon the water, clumps of waste, bits of 
flotsam, a visorless cap. The biplane was sink- 
ing slowly. 


Molly jumped into the sea and fought it 
like a tigress. Never had she gone through 
water with such speed. 

Human beings possess a reserve force called 
nervous energy. With it we make our poor 
bodies do things that are apparently beyond 
physical possibilities. But we are able to call it 
into action only in supreme moments. Thus, . 
Molly, without being conscious of the fact, was 


‘ accomplishing the illogical and the incredible. 


She had been shocked, stunned; and yet here 
she was, speeding through the water faster 
than she had ever done by physical endeavor. 
In her case the fuel for this superhuman effort 
was—love. 

Pray heaven he wasn’t strapped in! She 
would not be able to save him if he were. 
Suddenly she saw him, splashing feebly as a 
crest carried him on high. He vanished. She 
plowed on furiously. She reached him just as 
he was going down. She caught him by the 
chin strap of his aviator’s helmet, worked him 
over on his back, and struck out for shore, 
many yards away. But for the life vest he 
would have dragged her under, for he was now 
a dead weight. How:she got him ashore was 
like a break in a dream—something not mem- 
orable. She could not recall what she thought 
or how she felt. 

The realities returned only when she knelt 
beside him and placed her hand upon his heart. 
It beat! : 

“Dear God, don’t let him die, don’t let him 
die! Bob!” she cried, hungrily catching his 
head to her heart. ‘‘ Bob, dear Bob! Have they 


‘hurt you?” 


He did not open his eyes, but his lips twisted 
into a tired little smile. 

That was enough for Molly. The salt in her 
eyes was not the salt of the sea. She broke 
down and wept like the weakest of her sex. 
She kissed him on the lips, mothered him and 
crooned over him, whispering: 

“Dear God, don’t let him die! I love him! 
I love him!” 


FTER a while he opened his eyes. ‘‘ Molly, 
dear old Molly!” he whispered. ‘But 
for you—I thought I recognized the old Blue 
Streak— Molly!” 
“Where are you hurt?” 
“Shoulder and leg; can’t feel anything; no 
pain yet; probably broken. But oh, Molly, L 
sent ’em to glory! I sent ’em to glory! Nearly 


lost’em, though. . . . You were heading right 
ontop! . I couldn’t warn you. . . . 
So I took a hundred-to-one shot . . . togo 


by-by with them! Dear, dear Molly!” 

““My man, my man!” she crooned, rocking 
her body and brushing back the hair from his 
forehead. 

“And you came to-help me! Brave old girl! 
Molly, is—is all this true?” 

The numbness/was going out of his body 
and the pain was creeping in. ‘‘Was it you 
that kissed me?” : 

“Heart o’ mine! Bob, Bob, don’t you under- 
stand? I love you! I’ve been a wretch. I have 
always loved you. I have lied and lied to my- 
self, but it never did any good. It is I whoam 
the liar and the cheat. I lied about poor Jack. 
I haven’t promised to marry him. Do you 
love me?” 

“Love you, Molly? You're all there ever 
was to me! Will you marry me—if I don’t 
have to go around on crutches?” 

“Crutches and all, Bob Winthrop—to- 
morrow, if you like! I have been so unhappy! 
I thought my heart would break! On the night 
you wrote about I was sure you loved me. 
Then—you did not seem to care any more. 
That’s what made me furious. That’s why I 
tried to hurt you in every way I could. Why 
didn’t you tell me? If you had told me that 
you loved me nothing else would have mat- 
tered. If you had been arrested for murder I’d 
have sat with you at the trial. It was because 
you didn’t tell me you loved me that I became 
suspicious and distrustful. And you nearly 
broke my heart! My brave, kindly, tender, 
whimsical man! And I’ve hurt you; they’ve 
all hurt you—and those fiends yonder!” She 
held his head a little tighter and rocked her ° 
body once more, 


AIN! After all, what was pain? They had 

broken one side of him rather badly; but 
he knew from the way he breathed and by the 
beat of his heart that he was still sound inside. 
Compensation! All the bitter hours obliter- 
ated. These sharp stabs of pain were nothing. 
There was swimming in his brain such an 
aureola of happiness that somehow the pain 
served as an anchor to keep him from winging 
up to the clouds. Molly, with her arms about 
him, kissing him and telling him that she loved 
him! Compensation! What more could a man 
ask of the gods than that which they had given 
him this night? 

“Listen!” she cried. ‘It’s daddy and the 
captain coming after us!”’ She sent up a hail. 

“Kiss me once—before they come and lug 
me off to some hospital!”’ 

She kissed him—but not once. 


But they didn’t lug him off to any hospital. 
They took him to Comfort, where it was 
learned that his leg and collarbone were 
broken, but not beyond mending. 

At three o’clock the thoughtful Antoine tip- 
toed into the bedroom with some broth. But 


he immediately tiptoed out again, smiling and 


carrying the broth with him. He saw that 
broth wasn’t needed; that, in fact, Mr. Rob- 
ert required nothing that it was in Antoine’s 


power to give. 
THE END 
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“Mes Spécialités de Djer-Kiss vous Ae | 2 
ouvrent, vraiment, une Boite de HW dded VaACE to your eauly 
Pandore de charme infini. Recevez 


de leur part une veritable perfection 


ITHOUT a doubt you use one Spécialité de Djer-Kiss. Why not all? 
de la toilette.” 


C'est vrai, each will impress its charm upon you, Madame, Mademoiselle, 
— Kerkoff, Paris be it Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, Végétale or Soap. 
Oe ig In their entirety they will contribute a perfection of toiletried harmony 

Translation: My Spécialités de eh Ok Davis 

Dyer Kies Spee ie truly, - If you have not already allowed them to impart an added grace to your 
Pandora’s “box of loveliness. oes 1 ot a vias the 
Receive from them a veritable cea fo ee ee ee eee : ; 
perfection in toiletry. 


“ 


In return for fifteen cents Monsieur Kerkoff’s im- 
portateurs, the Alfred H. Smith Company, of 41 


se ae 5 
West Thirty-third Street, New York City, will be >= 
happy to send you samples of Dyer-Kiss Extract, 
Face Powder and Sachet. 


Made in France only 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY, Sole Importers, NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN STATES—Continued 




















"THE beginning of the age of reason is 
vastly important for the intellectual 
life of woman. There is an insistent de- 
mand for educated women who can do 
things; women, each of whom having 
deep knowledge, can apply that knowledge 
to some problem of the time. 


WARD-BELMONT, an institution of 
national prestige and patronage, 
gives broad, exact knowledge which is wid- 
ened and extended by courses-of special 
appeal. Reservations for the session of 
1918-1919, beginning September 25, are 
now being made. The matter of entrance 
should be given the earliest possible atten- 
tion in order to assure entrance. 


Belmont Heights 
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WARD-BELMONT 


FoR GIRLS AND YoUNG WomEN 


WARD-BELMONT 











ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year 

course of study embracing two years 
of college. It meets the exacting demands 
of a most discriminating patronage in Lit- 
erature, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 
and Physical Training. Its curriculum is 
shaped to meet individual capacities and 
aims. Its faculty is select. Its beautiful 
campus and buildings, valued at almost a 
million dollars, afford every opportunity 
for the development of body and mind. 


APPLIC: ATIONS must be accompanied 
with references. WARD-BELMONT in- 
vites correspondence, and upon request will 
be pleased to send descriptive literature, 
Book of Views, and information. Address 


Nashville, Tenn. 


UIT 























FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, Wixi 


For higher culture of young women. Delightful oeation 
in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary and Business 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, Languages. 
Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 19th. Terms 
3350. For catalogue, address Miss Katherine R. Glass, Pres. 


St. Hilda’s Hall—Charles Town, W. Va. 


A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishop, Episco- 
pal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Athletics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A teacher to 
every four girls. $450-$500. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON 
DUVAL, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall). 











ST. MARY’S 


An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Four-year preparatory and two-year 


collegiate courses. usic, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Business, Gymnasium. Mild climate makes 
outdoor life possible the year round. 25-acre campus | 
of old oaks. Fourteen electrically lighted, steam- | 
heated buildings. Very reasonable charges. Catalog. 


Rev.George W. Lay, D.C.L., Rector, Box 5, St. Mary’sSchool, Raleigh, N.C. 





| VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box L, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 

buildings. ExtensiyeCampus. Locatedinthe Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
DomesticScience, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cat- 
alog address 


MattieP. Harris, 
President 





























































SULLIN COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women H | 

A delightful college home in Southern Virginia. Ideal | 
climate and health record. New buildings with every 
modern comfort and convenience; gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Beautiful campus with facilities for out- 
door sports. Strong faculty presenting Standard High 
School and Junior College courses with unusual ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Sci- 
ser a! ig for catalogue and Book of Views. Address 
/ E. MARTIN, PhD., Pres., Box  H, Va. 
















STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly Boys 


425 boys from 46 States last session. Largest 
private academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years | 
old prepared for the Universities, Government Acad- 
emies or Business. 





1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure 
mineral spring water. High moral tone. 
Parental discipline. Military training de- 
velops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Shady lawns, expensively equipped gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
drills and exercises in open air. Boys from 
homes of culture and refinement only de- 
sired. Personal, individual instruction by 
our tutorial A fifty-eight 
years old. $200,000 barracks, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $470. 
Catalog free. Address 


Col. WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton,Va. 























FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN \ 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
¥Y College Preparatory, certificate privileges; 
Special for High School graduates; Expression; 
eons Music, Pipe Organ; Domestic Science; Busi- 
Personal attention to manners, character 
} ane cacge grounds. Students from every sec- 
f on. Rate, $385. Catalog. \ 
; SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 964, BuenaVista,Va. \ 





















National Park Seminary 


In Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


The definite object of the Seminary is to 
offer a condensed college course for young 
women graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. The formal courses of study are 
supplemented by complete departments of 
music, art, home economics and floriculture. 

Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library Methods and Business Law. 
Modern gymnasium and outdoor Boney 

An illustrated and carefully p catalog, 
setting forth the purpose and idea! of the Semi- 
nary, will be m upon request. Address 

REGISTRAR, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 

Box 180, Forest Glen, Maryland ra 











Hollins College 
For Women Hollins, Va. 


Poveney sot session. Four year college course lead- 
ing toA. B.degree; Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc.; 
two year College Preparatory course. Beautifully 
situated on a 700 acre estate in the healthful Valley of 
Virginia. Altitude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers 
and teachers. Write for catalogue and views. Address 
Miss Ascent L. Cocke, President, Box 340. 




















VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


College for Girls and Young Women 
33rd year. Preparatory and Junior College courses, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science and very strong 
Music Department. Capacity for 150 students. Large 
campus, bracing mountain climate. 1900 feet altitude. 


New gymnasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., President, Box 140, Bristol, Va. 














1853 Maryland College 1918 


FOR WOMEN 

COURSES — College Preparatory; College, B. A., B. L.; Do- 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher’s Certificate; Music, 
B. Mus., Teacher’s Certificate; Expression, B. O., 
Teacher’s Certificate. 

ADVANTAGES—64 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot 
elevation, near Washington, fireproof buildings, swim- 
ming pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, 
ideal size, personal care. 

Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 





KENTUwCcRY, Shelbyville. 

M4 4 An Englishand Classical School 
Science Hill Schoo for Girls. College Preparatory 
Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Randolph-Macon, Cornell University. 94th year. Piano, 
Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basketball, Tennis, 
Hockey, Horseback riding. Rate $450. Mrs. W.T. Poynter, Principal. 


AVERETT COLLEGE 


59th year (formerly Roanoke Institute). 
tory, 2 year college. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. New building, library, laboratories. 80 resident 
students; faculty 16. Moderate rates. For catalog address 
€.z. Crosland, B.A. (Oxon.), Pres., Box C, Danville, Va. 





Junior College for 
young women; 
4 year prepara- 





VirGiniA, Chatham. Box 20 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute for Girls 


College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre camhpus. 
Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH May WILLIS, B. P., Prin. Rev.C.O. PRUDEN, Rector. 





° FOR WOMEN. Four year 
Sweet Briar College College Course. Degree ac- 
cepted as basis for graduate work in leading colleges and universities. 
Students received on certificate ffom accredited schools. Art, Music, 
Home Economics. Unexcelled location and climate. For catalogue 
and views of college, address the Secretary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Emiuie Watts McVEA, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
For Young Ladies. Es- 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINAR tablished 1842. Term 


beginsSept.12th. Inthe beautifuland historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equip- 
ment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years), Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. 
Music, Artand Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 





| 
| 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 








A branch of the Randolph- Macon item. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. aque. 


cost $100,000. any Shia for College or ientific 
Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium, physi- 
cal culture and outdoor sports. $325. 27th session 
opens September 17th, 1918. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. x. se 
Box 421, Front Royal, V 











56thYear “‘Highest Virginia Standards’ $500—No Extras 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 











Junior Colle lege and Finishing C Pedties 
AND YOUNG WOM 

siigenes edetaae courses for High Scheol Gradu- 

ates. Also Preparatory or Finishing Courses, Music, 

Art, Expressicn, Domestic Science. ial Training. 

Gym. ennis, Basketball. Studentsfrom many states. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M., __ 230 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
















For Young Women 
Develops Christian 
character and effi- 
cient young woman- 
hood. In healthful, 
picturesque South- 
west Virginia. § brick 
buildings, 10-acre 
campus. Preparatory 
and College work with 
A.B. degree. Music, 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science, with di- 
plomas. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Address 


Rev. S. D. LONG, D. D., Pres., Box 240, Abingdon, Va. Ii 














ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 
broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation with certificate privileges to 
best women’s colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 
modern equipment. Swimming pool. Northern advan- 
tages in southern climate. Catalogue on’request. Mary 
VARDRINE MCBEE, M. A., Principal, Charleston, S. C. 


LEWISBURG SEMINARY | Junior College 


Est. 1812. Near White Sulphur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. 
Outdoorlife. Junior college and college preparatory course. Accredited 
by State University and leading colleges. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics, Expression, Business and elective courses. Terms $325. 
RoBeErT H. Avams, A.M., President, Box 72, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








STUART. HALL rons Tue 

Formerly Virginia Female 
Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in the 
Virginia Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. 
Music, Art, and Expression Departments. Entirely new 
equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 
Write for catalogue. 





Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with 
certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and 
other colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $350. For catalog address 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box J, Frederick, Md. 





FAUQUIER INSTITUTE sisicc’Warrenton, v 
Ladies, Warrenton, Va. 
The 59th session begins Sept. 26th, 1918. Situated in Piedmont region 
of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough 
home school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus. Very moderate rates, 


Catalog. MISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. 





Vircinia, Danville. 
2 FOR GIRLS, 
Randolph-Macon Institute [Died to 100. 
College preparatory and special courses for those not wishing to go to 
college. Vocaland Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attrac- 
tivehomelife. Gymnasium. Branchofthe Randolph-Macon System. 
Rates $350. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 








WESTERN STATES 





















W51 


Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Founded by Clara Baur 


ALF acentury in the front rank of American Music 
Schools. 
Preparatory, Normal and Artist Departments. 
tional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire work, 
advanced study in Theory and Composition; Orchestral 
Training, Opera, Expression, Languages, Literature, 


Unsurpassed in faculty and equipment. 
Excep- 


Public School Musicand Drawing. Engage- 
ments forgraduates. Attractively appointed 
residence buildings. For catalog address 


o 





Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two-year courses. 29th 
year we have been placing graduates in paying posi- 
tions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, 
adequate equipment. For catalog and full informa- 
tion address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


College for Women, 78th Year 
















Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 


gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acregolf links, riding, etc. 


Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 








RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 











Founded 1831. 
equipment made 
training in business fun 


Strictly high-grad 
red by endowment. 


entals, 
W. EARLE ‘HAMBLINE, Prin. Box 100. 


Exceptional 
Special 


ie, co-educational, preparatory school. 
New dormitories and gymnasium. 
music and oratory. Rates $400.00. 

AUSTINBURG OHIO. 
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WESTERN STATES—Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA 











Junior College 

Frances Shimer School “Academy 
A home school for girls and young women. College 
department, two years with diploma. Advanced stand- 
ing at leading colleges. Four years’ academ rf work, 
Certificate privile; OP Home Economics with diploma. 
Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium. 
School gives its own movies. Picturesque location. 
127 miles from Chicago. Pupils from sixteen states. 

Catalog, address 
Rev. WM. P. bg, Dean, 
Box 640, Mt. Carroll, 
& Illinois 

















What A Girl Enjoys At 


School of the Brown County Ursulines 


St. Martin, Ohio 74th Year 
“* The school that is aloof from 
the iconoclasm of the age."’ 

Close association between student and 
teacher both before and after graduation. 
Careful instruction not only in practical 
and cultural courses, but ineverything that 
develops the ideal Christian Woman. 
Country home with 400 acres of high 
ground—ample space for outdoor exercise, 
dairy, orchard and farm. Fairly close proximity to 
Cincinnati (2 hours by rail or traction). 


Address MOTHER MARY ANGELO 


Write for ‘‘ View Book"’ and name of nearest graduate. 




















Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


OBERLIN, Onto. Accredited. Two-year course in theory 
and practice. Prepares for Kindergarten and Primary 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. 

Address Miss Rose J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 





Milwaukee-Downer.Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. An accredite d and standard school for girls. A six- 
year course for college entrance beginning with the seventh 
grade. Catalogue L. 

Miss Macy D. Ropman, Dean. 





College preparatory and general high 


FERRY HAL school courses, two years of junior col- 


lege work ahd special instruction in music, expression and domestic 





arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque woodland estate of 
twelve atres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog address 
Miss ELoise R. TREMAIN, Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Ill. 
FOREST PARK COLLEGE 38 
Year 
Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar School. Certificate privi- 
leges. Music, Violin, Expression, Art, Bible School, Home Eco- 


nomics. Year $350. Pres. Anna S. Cairns, St. Louis, Missouri. 








NEW JERSEY 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





























MAKE YOUR BOY FIT 


How can my boy be made fit for the responsibil- 
ities of manhood? What will he do in the *‘ Great 
Examination of Life’’? What school will best train 
him for his part in making a new civilization? 

die boys are educated—trained in body, 

mind and character—not merely schooled. They 

lead in college and business not only because of 

what they know, but because of what they are. 
Every boy is given a comprehensive physical 
examination. Eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, 
lungs, heart—every organ noted an d charted. 
Mental powers tested — developed by ex- 
-pert teachers. Charac uilt and strecgth- 
ened by comiaet with vf wate Christian men. 

Peddie Institute is an endowed school, and con- 
ducted without thought of profit. 9 miles from 
Princeton. Modern dormitories—60-acre campus 
—gymnasium—swimming pool—baseball ia- 
mond—football gridiron—cinder track. Military 
training. Music and public speaking. Summer 
camp. Lower School for boys from 11 to 14 
years. Graduates enter = colleges by certificate 
or examination. 53rd y 

Write for Booklets “and Catalog 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 8X, Hightstown, N. J. 


FREEHOLD Military SCHOOL 


For Sixty-five Select Young Boys 




















A school with a personal touch. 
Just enough military training to 
inculcate habits of obedience, 
promptness, orderliness and self- 
reliance. Study and play care- 
fully supervised. One teacher to ten 
boys. Complete equipment, build- 
ings remodeled and refurnished. 
Athletic field. All sports. Hea!th- 
ful, conven ent location. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 
Box 813, Freehold, N. J. 














Training Course for Nurses 


Our three-year Nurses’ Training Course offers special ad- 
vantages. 175beds. Pupilslivein Nurses’ Home, rdand 
tuition free. Income while learning. Two weeks’ annual va- 
cation. Requirement, Grammar School and Ist year High 





Instruction in small groups—personal care. Develop- 
ment of character and training for efficient service in 
life. Prepares for colleges, technical schools. Separate 
Junior Department—complete equipment. Gym- 
nasium and twenty-acre athletic field. Military drill. 
Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 

Oscar 8S. Kriebel, D. D., Prin, Box 109, Pennsburg, Pa. 





rsburg a 


or business 

Spirit—A manly tone of self- 

reliance, under Christian 

masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. th ‘. 

n—On e western 

=" slope of the famous Cumber- 

land Valley, one of the most 

beautiful and healthful spots of America. 

Equipment— Modern and complete. Magnificent new 

Gymeasian. Write for, catalogue and ‘‘ The 


t of Mercersburg. Anorese Box 150 
WILTIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D., Headmaster. 














THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
ies Healthful, invig- 
orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 
School park land 
‘ of ote a 9 Six 
modern, home- 
“The Mountain School” _jike buildings for 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough college prepa- 
ration and courses for girls not going to college. 
Music, dancing, practical domestic science and 
athletic training. New $40,000 building with 
gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. 
On Main Line Penna. R. R. 
Write for illustrated catalog 











LAUNDRY 


7 Bak 4 





LINDEN HALL SEMINARY cikts 


For 172 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modernequipment. Gym- 
nasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. Secretarial. Junior Dept. Terms $500. 
Rev. F.W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 109, Lititz, Pa. 














A. R. GRIER, Pres., P. 8. MOULTON, AB., Head t 
Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 











Miss Cowles’ School di. 
(Highland Hall) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Miss Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 

rr Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Also 
strong general 
™ course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. 
Modern improve- 
w ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and 
sleeping porch. 
Address THE SEc’y. 





Resident instructors. Catalog. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


—PINE MANOR— 


A School for Home Efficiency 











TWO-YEAR course for the gradu- 
ates of Dana Hall and other sec- 
ondary schools. Higher cultural 

studies, with emphasis on all subjects per- 
taining to the management of the home. 
Country life and sports. Fourteen miles 
from Boston. Catalog on application. 








In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven build- 
ings. $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
Separate dormitories for young men and women. 
Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparation for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training, 


Special courses for high school ae Home 
Economics, ge Sewing, Dre and Do- 
mestic Science. CHASE COTTAGE FOR TouNG BOYS. 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 
fields. House mother. Faculty and equipment superior 
to many and equal to any school in New England. Christian 
influence. Endowment permits rate of $300 to $490. For 
catalog address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 62 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N. H. 














Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in a Summer Session. 38th 
ft year opens Sept. 

. Address HARRY duvneota Ross, Dean, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
10,000 trained. 89 per ct. holding leading 
School of positions. Summer Courses. Write about 
Expression special opportunities for Public Speaking, 


Dr. Curry's books (used everywhere) and 
“Expression.” Year opens October 3rd. Come to Headquarters. 


DR.S.S.CURRY, 308 Pierce Bldg.,Boston, Mass. 














NEW YORK 











Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 


lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. 




















DICKINSON SEMINARY 


Preparation for college a specialty. Certificate 
privileges with all colleges and technical schools. 
Experienced teachers. Strong courses in Busi- 
ness, Music, Art, Crafts, Expression. Large 
campus and athletic field. Swimming pool. 
Two gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate 
dormitories. Rates $450. 
Catalog. Box.B 
Rev. BENJAMIN C. CONNER, D. D., Williamsport, Pa. 








School. Address Supt., MERCER HOSPITAL, Trenton, N. J. 











61st year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane Schoo ior Girlein Philadelphia. 
City and country advantages. deal: evelopment ot 
well-poised personality through a AM, moral, social 
and physical training. Courses: High School Graduates; 
Home making, College Preparatory; General. 
Piano Expression Domestic Science Home Nursing 
Voice Secretarial Short Story Writing Art 
Violin Sewing Interior Decoration French 
Harp Millinery First Aid to Injured Spanish 
ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; 
Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 
Miss S.’Edna Johnston, A. B., Principal, Box L, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














LESLEY NORMAL SCHOOL FOR KINDER. 
GARTNERS AND GRADE TEACHERS 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for kinder- 
garten, playground, first, second and third grades. Dor- 
mitory and house mother. Mrs. Ep1tH LESLEY WOLFARD, 

29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


=-Ithaca Conservatory of Music= 


Special advantages for those who look forward to 
concert or educational work. Aljil instruments, 
vocal, dramatic art, languages, etc. Graduates 
fi‘ing highest places available in America. Beau- 
tiful, commodious buildings, concert hall and dor- 
mitories. Resident and day students. Reasonable 
terms. Catalog. 


The Registrar, 4 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 195 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day sck hool. Extensive facilities for thorough 
work. State certificate. $450 covers boess and tuition. 
20th year. Booklets. Address MARY C. MILLS, Pri 


ST. FAITH’S for a limited number of ambitious girls. College 
Preparatory, also Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. Sep- 
arate Junior School. Invigorating Climate. Modern equipment. 
Non-sectarian patronage. Country location. One teacher to every 
five pupils. $350 per year. Outdoor life. New Recreation Hall. Cat- 
alog. H. C. Pium, A.B., Prin., Box J, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 'N, Y. 








Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A. B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women, 20 buildings. 100 acres, Endowment. 
Catalog. Rev. SaMvuet V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) 





WORCESTER, Massachusetts. . 
. ° One and two year 
Worcester Domestic Science School 23°279.5797¢2" 
making courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers of cookery, sew- 
ing, matrons, dietitians. The first school devoted solely to Normal 


Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
Oo Sept.24, 1918. Address Mrs.F.A.WETHERED, 158 Institute Road 





-Penn Hall or Gil 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rooms with private 
bath. May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work not inter- 
rupted. . Rates, $600. Catalogue and views. Address 

FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 














Darlington Seminary | 


1851 West Chester, Pa. 1918 = 
A developing school for Girls. Located in a 60-acre = 
estate in Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, = 
Art, Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts, and House- = 
= hold Management. College Preparation with cer- = 
= tificate privilege. Catalog and views upon request. : 
E Box 607. PRs serena F. ta nee 


Samm MUATIUTTTUENTU TNT i Wu 
Scnind Seminary 


Co-educational. Pupils get a vision of the high- 
est purposes of life. College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Domestic Arts and Science. 
Military Training. Gymnasium. All athletics. 74th 
year. Endowed—low rates. Catalogue, 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, Kingston, Pa. 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every modern facility, in an ideal suburban home, 
or the care and training 
of children who, through 
mental or physical dis- 
ability, are unable to at- 
tend public or private 
schools. Fourteén miles 
from Phila. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School for 



































Mite AL Ws 














Exceptional Children 
ROSLYN, Penna. Box 150 











War Service for Women 


Short courses to train women as “‘ Reconstruction Aides,”’ 
as directed by the Surgeon-General U.S. War Dept. Also, 
longer courses in Mechano-therapy. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. Mary BR. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 

Specialized teachers. Unusual opportunity for practice work. 
Connection between wanesy and kindergarten emphasized. One 
and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 863 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Massacuusetts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years, 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THe SECRETARY. 


The Sargent School ‘¢r,Physice! 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


The Cambridge School of Architectural and 
Landscape Design for Women {2'tiem s profession 


offering good incomes; not overcrowded. Professional instruction 


in theory and practice. Open all year. Booklet. Brattle St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridgé, Mass. 

















Crane Normal Institute of Music Trails for 


super Wisars of 
music in public schools. Voice, Harmony, History, Forfa Ear 
Training, Sight Singing, Chorus and Orchestra C onduc ting. Limited 
number. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potsdam, N. 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 











MOUNT, ALTO SCHOOL | 


Com DC. 


yer Girls 





Formerly the National School of Domestic Arts and 
Science. A finishing school happily located on aneleven 





acreestate in asecluded section of the National Capital. 
he school aims to |, produce truly cultured women and 
equips for women’s present opportunities. Depart- 
ments of Domestic Art, Science, and Home Economics 
with Service Courses in Telegraphy, Wireless, First 
Aid and Red Cross. Secretarial Studies. Strong Musi- 
cal Faculty. Eight model fireproof prey s. Rate 
1000. nore cata pote ng, Row et Ij k REGISTRAR, 
2650 venue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 














Wilson-GreeneSchoolof Music 
2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians and in 
charge of the recognized musical leaders of Washing- 
ton. Voice, piano, violin, harmony, grand opera, lan- 
guages, classic dancing, accompanying. Frequent con- 
certs by world-renowned artists. Inquiries solicited 
from students with best social and financial references. 


Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson -Greene, Principals 











Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, 
LL. B., President. 
Author of “ Paul’s 
Parliamentary 
Law” and “The 


aul Institute 
2107 S Street.N .W. 
Washington.D.C. onet,, of Black- 


4 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
High School and College Preparatory Courses, Two 
Years of College Work. ience, Literature, Music, 
Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 
NormaiTraining. Domestic Science, ParliamentaryLaw 














Cushing Academy 
Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced 
school. $400. Six-paymentplan. A school worth knowing. 
Send for booklet. H.S. Cowett, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 








Martha Washington Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two 
years’ course for High School graduates, general and spe- 





cial courses. Sa Science. Outdoor sports. 
| Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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TALCUM POWDER 


MANUFACTURED @Y 


TALCUM PUFF CO. 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. 


Pt ey 4 


TRADE MAAK 


















is the patriotic duty 
Of every, -~ 
CA erican ffoman 


“‘War Time Table Treats’’, a recipe book 
which we will send you free upon request, 
tells you how to save wheat, fats and meat 
and yet keep your meals appetizing. Every 
patriotic woman is conserving food. ‘War 
Time Table Treats’? is full of new and 
tempting desserts made from left-overs by 
using Sauer’s Flavoring Extracts. If you fol- 
low these recipes there will be no food waste 
from your table. Every crumb can be util- 
ized in an appetizing, economical dish. Sim- 
ply follow directions, mixing in when neces- 
sary a few drops of 


Sent BS 


These Extracts are the Largest Selling Brand 
in the U.S. Awarded 17 Highest Medals for 
Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor. 
Thirty-two flavors, seven colors. At dealers’. 
25c to $1.25. 
Largest selling brand in the U.S. 
C. F. Sauer Company 
Richmond, Va. 
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THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


Back to Nature Shoes 


SERVICE PLUS COMFORT 


A shoe built for children by special- 
ists in children’s footwear. The 
Indian tanned brown Moose uppers 
™ are the toughest leather tanned yet 
M soft as gloveleather. The weather- 
proof, wear-proof Trot-Moc soles 
re flexible and properlydevelop 
the foot and leg muscles. 


A variety of ayia and leathers 
suited for children, youths, 
misses, boys, and growing 
girls who — pe 
if your dealer — en s sizes. er styles 
cannot pecans“ you. ee for men and women. 
Illustrated folder free on request 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 


Abeta 
nized 
FOOD 


If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 

‘Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 


402 Arch Street 
delphia, Pa. 
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. Baby Wont Cry jr 
\\ in a /|\ 
}\ Rock-a-Bye/ | 


Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1 $1:50 










Auto No. 16. eee 
Crib NES Dike io’ b-3' 
Baby Play Yard No.4. . 














THROUGH HIS 
WIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


anger against the governor surging within me at 
the reawakened recollections of that last day I 
had seen Ragar, I did not heed the summons. 

Two days afterward Vance came to my of- 
fice. He gave me greeting with a hostility he 
was striving to conceal. He was obviously 
worried—older not only in the passage of time 
but also in the wear upon his spirit. I fancied 
that I could trace evidence of a disturbed con- 
science, but his first words erased the idea. 

“T know that you think me ineradicably 
wrong,” he told me; “and I know that, no mat- 
ter what people say, I was quite right about 
Ragar. He proved it,” he added triumphantly, 
then fell back into explanation of his unwonted 
visit to me. “TI am worried about Mildred,” 
he said, ‘‘and I know that you care enough for 
her to forget me in this case and to give me the 
best advice that is to be had.” 

“‘“What’s the trouble?” I asked him, remem- 
bering the look I had seen on Mildred’s face. 


E TOLD me, very simply, very quietly, but 

with understanding of the possible serious- 
ness of the symptoms which he narrated. ‘I 
don’t know what it is,” he said, ‘‘but I know 
that something very serious has come.” 

In his voice there was an awe, a fear of the 
unknown, a hidden agony of questioning that 
thawed my heart to him, for it brought to me 
the thought of how much Mildred meant to 
him. Nothing else in his life could compensate 
him for her happiness, for the love he gave to 
her was great in inverse ratio to the indiffer- 
ence he gave the rest of the world. Because 
Mildred filled his life, he let Torkley and Ban- 
dow and men like Fenwick run the state he had 
sworn to administer. Because Mildred was his 
own, he shrugged careless scorn at the outside 
universe. Only when Mildred was threatened 
did he come to the threshold of his house of life 
and peer out toward his fellow men; and his 
peering, even then, was for Mildred. 

Understanding this, and caring as I did for 
Mildred, I gave to him the attention of the 
affections as well as of the brain. Out,of it I 
brought only the thought that I myself could 
not be the ultimate judge of what would be the 


. wise course to pursue. ‘‘Let us take her to 


Friestadt,”’ I pleaded. ‘‘He’s the best diag- 
nostician in the country.” 

When I met him with Mildred at the train 
two days later, I was shocked by the change 
in both of them. Of the two he seemed the 
weaker, for, with all her wanness, all her visi- 
ble aspect of severe illness, Mildred held a de- 
termination of intention that Courtney lacked. 

Friestadt was waiting for her, and he left 
Courtney and myself while he took Mildred 
into his consulting room. She went with a 
brave smile that brought no reflection to her 
husband’s face. While we waited he stood 
beside the window, silent, looking out over the 
huddled buildings of the downtown district. 
But when Mildred came out from the room 
he turned to her with a reassuring welcome. 
Then he followed me to Friestadt. 


bo was standing behind a table as 
we entered. “This is Governor Vance,” I 
said. Friestadt nodded. ‘You have just ex- 
amined Mrs. Vance,’”’ I went on, “‘and the 
governor wishes to know your decision.” 

Friestadt peered at Courtney Vance from 
beneath his shaggy blond eyebrows. I had 
thought from his silence to detect some hos- 
tility in his glance, but it rested on Vance 
with utter impersonality. ‘“‘ Yes,’ he said, and 
his voice was soft with that quality that I had 
come to dread within it for what it presaged. 
“Mrs. Vance,” he went on slowly, toying with 
a paper knife as he spoke, “‘is very ill.” 

“What is it?’”’ There was sharp pain in 
Vance’s voice. 

“Tuberculosis.” 

“But, surely, it’s not serious yet. It can’t 
be. She hasn’t been ill long. She ——”’ He 
looked at me pleadingly, as if my testimony 
would change the evidence. 

But Friestadt shook his head. “It is most 
serious,” he said. 

“But there’s something,’ Courtney Vance 
cried, “‘some method, some cure, that will save 
her!” His cry was poignant with that most 
terrible fear of humankind, the fear of losing 
the best beloved. 

“There was a cure,” said Friestadt. “ Ragar 
had found it. We have seen his results. We 
have tested them.” I stared at him gaspingly, 
believing that he had only seized this chance 
to torture the man who had driven Ragar to 
death. But his coldly scientific surface denied 
any personalanimosity. “‘We know that Ragar 
knew the way,” he said, ‘‘ but we do not know 
his method. That died with him.” 

Calmly, since it was all in the day’s work, he 
bowed us out of the rooza. 





Home Journal Books 
That Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With Your 
Housekeeping 


OnE HunpRED Turirt Recipes. Price, 10 
cents. 

How To CAN FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 

Low-Cost Meats ror HicuH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

PLANTATION Corn DisHES LIKE MAMMy USED 
TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIpE TO MENU MAKINc. Price, 6 cents. 
For any of the New Housekeeping books listed 

above address the Household Bureau, THE LADIES’ 

Home JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadel- 

phia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price stated. 
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Wouldn’t You Like 


What everybody likes about pre- 
serves is their delicious, natural fruit 
flavor. 


Karo, the pure syrup from corn, 
mixed with equal parts of sugar, makes 
the ideal preserving syrup—a syrup just 
like fruit sugar. 


It is a rich syrup—blends much 
better with the fruit or fruit-juices than 
sugar alone does— brings out every bit 
of natural flavor of the fruit, jam or 
jelly. Karo never ‘‘candies’’ or crystal- 
lizes in the glass. 


For your preserving and canning 
this Fall just remember Karo and sugar, 
half of each—see what delicious pre- 
serves you'll have. 


For Your Preserving 


KA RO—Crystal White 


in the Red Can 


Blackberry Ask your grocer for a copy of the 


pd Karo pesceree sgt hy wenier 
ully practica ttle guide to ¢ 
Conserve home-made preserves—the latest 
methods of putting up all kinds of 
jams, jellies, canned and preserved 
fruits and fruit butter; the propor- 
tion of fruit, time-of cooking; and 
full directions for a simple, easy 
method of sterilizing preserves (using 
the ordinary kitchen utensils) so they 
will keep perfectly. 





Five pounds 
blackberries, 244 
Ibs. sugar, 2% Ibs. 
Karo (Crystal 
White), 4 oranges, 
2% Ibs. raisins. 

Take orange- 
peel and put in 
cold water. Sim- 
mer slowly until 
boiling hot, to re- 
move bitter taste. 
Then chop coarse- 


If your grocer hasn’t a 
copy left, send a postal to 


CORN PRODUCTS 


ly. Squeeze juice 

over sugar, then REFINING COMPANY 

a ackberries, 

raisins seeded and | 170 Battery Place New York 
chopped, and fi- 

nally orange-peel. For waffles, ddle cakes and all 


Heat slowly, a vant 
then boll twenty table uses aro—Golden Brown 


minutes. Turn (in the Blue Can) 

into sterilized | Jf you like the good old-fashioned 

erase Over | maple flavor—Karo—Maple Flavor 
es (in the Green Can) 


















Better Preserves ? 
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Wise Food Buying 


Will Help 
Win the War 


Armour’s Oval Label 
—World’s Greatest 
Food Mark 





Foods for Sultry Days 


ON’T let the thought of hot hours in the kitchen 
spoil the beauty of these summer days. Let 
Armour’s 57,000 employees do your summer cooking. 


Stock your pantry with these appetizing delicacies— many 
ready to serve—all sold under the quality guarantee 


of the Oval Label. 


Save this list of Armour’s Summer Staples; take it with 
you when you go to market; use it as a buying guide. 
Ask for these Oval Label Package Foods: 


For Sandwiches or Other Canned Meat 


Cold Luncheons Specialties 
Star Boiled Ham Brisket Beef 
Summer Sausage Spaghetti, Meat 
Frankfurts and Chili 
Dry Sausage Boneless Pig’sFeet 
Dried Beef Corned Beef Hash 
Deviled Meats Vienna Sausage - 
Tongues 
Loaf Goods os See 
Peanut Butter Salmon, Sardines 
Apple Butter Tuna Fish 


Miscellaneous 


Grape’ Juice 
Stockinet Star Ham 
Star Bacon 

Pork and Beans 
Soups 

Canned Fruits 
Canned Vegetables 
Evaporated Milk 
Salad Dressings 
Sauces 


Get This FREE BOOK That Lightens Household Labor 


Our book, “The Business of Being a Housewife”, tells how to serve econom- 
ical, satisfying meals with the least waste of time; how to manage your 
household with the greatest success and the least effort. This book, 
edited by Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, the widely known Domestic Science 
authority, will be sent you free on request if you will merely mention 
your dealer’s name in asking for it. Address Domestic Science Dept., 


Desk 37, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR 4x° COMPANY 


Member of United States =>. 
Food Administration —— 





CHICAGO 
2337 












































YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH A GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


to conform with the current styles, they would 
fit her slim young body like the calyx fits the 
flower. 

A little while later Miss Perkins found the 
wall paper they had been looking for and, after 
Marty had stirred some flour in a pail of boil- 
ing water, they started to paper the Ark. 

. It was a pretty paper, a sort of tapestry 
design with fruit and flowers and leaves pleas- 
antly mingled together; and when they had 
finished their work, meanwhile talking to each 
other in breathless numbers about the wonder- 
ful trunk, the Ark was no longer a repository 
of butter and eggs, to say nothing of chickens 
and little-pig pork. It was a traveling bower 
of beauty—a four-wheeled boudoir fit for any 
queen. Next they found two strips of carpet 
which had never been used, and by the time 
they had covered the floor with that, what 
with the way the Ark looked and what with 
the contents of that surprising trunk, even 
Miss Perkins’ cheeks began to grow warm and 
she could hardly settle down to eat her supper. 


e OW to sleep on,” said Marty, as they ate 

their fried eggs and bacon with the nerv- 
ous haste of two birds in nest-building time, 
two birds who had never built a nest before, ‘‘I 
think we ought to have the box mattress. Then 
in the daytime we could stand it on edge and 
have plenty of room for other things.” 

“Yes, and we mustn’t forget the little oil 
stove—so we can fry things—and have tea and 
coffee.”’ 

“‘And that mirror over the kitchen sink—we 
can fasten it up against the wall : 

“‘And a towel rack fastened up too. Oh, 
Marty, suppose you find you have a lot of rich 
cousins!” 

“And some clothes hooks. . 
can tell.” 

“And a box for our clothes that we can sit 

tO: ... I wouldn’t be a bit surprised.” 
. ‘And the leather-covered trunk ie 

“Oh, that, of course!” 

For ‘nearly a week they worked upon the 
details, and then one afternoon they had a 
dress rehearsal. First Miss Perkins climbed 
inside and sat upon the box under the window 
with much the same feelings, I think, that Mrs. 
Noah probably had when she climbed aboard 
the original Ark upon a certain historic occa- 
sion and waited for the waters to rise. 

Then Tinker, the glossy black cat, was 
handed in, struggling, by the scruff of his neck, 
and the double doors were smartly shut behind 
him. Next came Shep, who needed no coaxing, 
sprang at once into the seat by Marty’s 
side. 

And then with a loud shout—‘ Are you 
ready?” and a muffled reply from Miss Perkins 
(inside)—‘‘ All ready,”? Marty threw in the 
clutch, sounded the horn till it made a noise 
like an ocean steamerleaving her dock,and then 
slowly but grandly, and with ever-increasing 
speed, the Ark began to move—through the 
gate, along the road and down the hill to Her- 
bert Parkhurst’s, around to the school where 
the road widened out; then, making a beauti- 
ful turn, they returned up the hill to Green 
Mountain Farm, where the Ark presently 
made safe anchorage with a purr of her engines 
that seemed to say: ‘You wait till the real 
trip begins!” VIII 


6 i » next week was the closing week of 
school. In the daytime Marty made her 
last preparations for the cruise of the Ark, and 
in the evening she and Miss Perkins sewed and 
laid their final plans. 

Roger Davis agreed to take the yellow cow 
and care for her until their return, and Deacon 
Kingsley bought the chickens for twenty-five 
cents a pound. Out of the proceeds, though, 
Marty had to buy four new tires. So, as you 
can see, by the time she had also bought a pair 
of new shoes and a pair of new ties and a 
raincoat which she simply had to have, there 
wasn’t exactly a fortune left. Nor, as she 
triumphantly pointed out to Miss Perkins, did 
they need one. 

That was the beauty of it. 

They were first going to Newport and then 
to Pond Beach, where Miss Perkins’ married 
sister was already installed with her four 
children. These two family visits concluded, 
they had made up an itinerary which would 
have done credit to any tour that has ever 
been planned. 

““And whenever we come to a pretty place,” 
concluded Marty, ‘‘we shall simply stop the 
car and stay there till we get tired of it; and, 
with all the things we’re going to take with us, 
our board will cost us terribly little. All the 
same,” she acknowledged, ‘‘it’s nice to have a 
little extra money too.” 

Miss Perkins was in her element there, and 
it would have done you good to see her adding 
up the money and doing neat sums in subtrac- 
tion and division, and absent-mindedly cor- 
recting her own paper when she got through. 
And it would have done you good, too, if you 
could have seen her the morning after school 
closed, the morning when they were going to 
start upon that great adventure which Marty 
fondly hoped would take her to the Kingdom 
of Heart’s Desire. 

“Why, Aunt Fanny!” crowed Marty, clap- 
ping her hands with delight; ‘“you’ve fluffed 
your hair out!”’ Miss Perkins said nothing, 
but looked very prim. ‘‘It suits you too,” said 
Marty in undisguised approval. ‘‘ You’ve no 
idea how much younger it makes you look.” 

Which wasn’t altogether displeasing to Miss 
Perkins, and perhaps hadn’t been altogether 
absent from her mind that morning when she 
had fluffed it out, and had made it stand away 
from her head like an aura, instead of brushing 
it down flat as though she wished to awe her 
scholars with the severity of her appearance. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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The pick of the world’s prized dishes, 
perfectly prepared by our Master Chef. 
Save time, labor and bsg A by having a 
small assortment of Purity Cross delicacies. 


Huily Crosa. 
CREAMED CHICKEN 4 la King 
WeELsH RAREBIT 

XB LosstTeErR 4 la Newburg 

a") CREAMED FINNAN Happie au Gratin 
CREAMED CopFIsH 

4") CREAMED SALMON with Green-Peas 

(Save beef, wheat, sugar and fuel for the 
Food Administration.) 
Individual and larger sizes. Instantly 
ready—just heat and serve. 

If not at your grocer’s or delicatessen, 
send us the dealer's name and receive 
our unique booklet,‘ How and When.” 
Or send $1.70 for the “Get Ac- 
quainted "assortment, sent prepaidif 
you mention your best grocer’s name. 

Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 

Makers also of Purity Cross 

Creamed Spaghetti au gfatin 





Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. *“*Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber _ Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will adda 
completeset of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Writeatonceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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The Dainty 
Deodorant 


Large Jar—50c Will not inj 
Small Jar—25c Harmless oyin or clothing 


For sale at all first | A dainty odorless cream which 
Sane Hasen of ees 1 can be applied with safety to 
price if you send us | 22Y part o the body. Quickly 
your dealer’s name. | destroys all perspiration odors 
A 2c stamp will bring | 2nd brings warm weather com- 
a liberal sample. fort. Try it. 


Eversweet Co., 60 Cliff St., New York 
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PRESERVE LABELS 


ep rows on preserve shelves 

orderly as garden rows. Printed 

titles. Identi asvery r, can, bottle 

at a glance. Gummed ready for use. 
At 10000 Dewmnicoy dealers 


Write Dennison, Dept. A, 
Framingham, Mass.. for “‘ The Handy Book.” 


H&opiTymE eke fase 








oak, imitation mah 'y or 
walnut. Write for free book- 
let illustrating complete line 
os the dainty HappirTyme 
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The Litmus Paper Turned Pink—Then He 
Knew That He Had “Acid-Mouth” 


FOR years, perhaps, “Acid-Mouth” had been attacking his teeth—and he never 
knew it. For ‘‘Acid-Mouth” is a tasteless, sly-working condition, that gradually 
weakens the enamel, and exposes the soft interior pulp—the very life of a. tooth— 
to the destructive action of germs. 


But a Litmus Test Paper on his tongue quickly showed him that he had “‘Acid- 
Mouth.” His wife also took the test and gave it to her children. Her Litmus Test 
Paper turned pink and so did the little boy’s. The little girl—only—seemed to be 
free from the condition. Now the whole family uses Pebeco Tooth Paste regularly 
night and morning, because Pebeco is the dentifrice that counteracts ‘“‘Acid-Mouth” 
and helps to keep the teeth, gums and mouth in splendid health. 


TOOTH PASTE 


ns 











Counteracts “A cid-Mouth” 


Even though “Acid-Mouth”’ is taste- 
less —even though it works secretly and 
insidiously—it is easy enough to find out 
whether you or any member of your 
family has the dangerous condition. 


But in testing for “Acid-Mouth”—in 
order to make the test complete—you 
should buy a tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, and brush your teeth thoroughly 
with it. Then place a second Litmus Test 
Paper in your mouth. This time the paper 


Pebeco can successfully combat tooth 
decay by counteracting “Acid-Mouth.” 


Thousands of users of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste have white, attractive, healthy teeth, 
because Pebeco has no equal for cleaning 
and polishing the teeth, and for invigorat- 
ing the whole mouth. Use Pebeco twice 
daily, and have your dentist examine your 
teeth twice a year. Then youshould keep 
your teeth sound and beautiful for life. 
Manufactured by LEHN & F INK, Inc., 136 William Street, NEW YORK 


Under sole license granted by the Fedcral Trade Commission 
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will not turn pink—positive evidence that. 


My 


Write Today For 
Free Litmus 
Test Papers 


Put one of these Litmus 
Test Papers on your tongue 
—moisten it with saliva— 
then look at the paper. If it 
remains blue, you have not 
““Acid-Mouth.”” But if it 
turns pink, you have “‘Acid- 
Mouth,” and you will prob- 
ably lose your teeth one after 
another—unless you find a 
way tocheck “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR: BOND - 
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Shoes that Harmonize 
with Summer 


Keds go beautifully with dainty summer frocks, 
sport suits or any hot-weather apparel. There are 
Keds for every occasion, every foot, every purse. 


These sprightly summer shoes with tops of fine 
canvas and soles and heels of new, resilient rubber 
have captured feminine fancy because they’ re smart, 





attractive and comfortable as well as economical. 





If you asked for Keds last summer and your shoe 
man didn’t have them it »vas because the demand 
outran the supply. For this summer we have more 
Keds and many more dealers have stocked them. 


You'll find many styles—dainty pumps, attractive 
low shoes, sturdier high tops for strenuous sports. 
Their cost is so moderate that you can afford several 
pairs for different purposes. 


Keds come in snappy models for those who want 
comfort without sacrificing appearance. Keds answer 
the summer shoe problem for boys and girls. 


Ask your dealer for Keds. Look for the name” 
‘*Keds’’ stamped on the sole. 


Keds 


National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 
$1.25 up $1.00 up 














Sizes for boys and girls cost less. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 






































You Never. Saw Such a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


And now I am going to tell you something 
about Miss Perkins. In her younger days she, 
too, had dreamed about a prince—a prince, 
alas, who had never come. For the last few 
days it had gradually been dawning upon her 
that this would probably be her very last 
chance to meet him. 

If he came galloping along on his big, white 
horse (figuratively speaking, of course, as Miss 
Perkins would say) and saw Fanny Perkins 
with her hair brushed flat, wearing her blue 
serge and taking no notice of anything in 
history subsequent to the Spanish-American 
War—why, as she had reasoned it out, the 
prince might think that she was married, 
promised or otherwise engaged, and would ride 
right on and take no notice either. But if she 
met him with a gentle smile, and a pretty dress, 
and her hair fluffed out, he would be ever so 
much more likely to read the sign, a sign which 
(still figuratively speaking, of course) might be 
said to read like this: 


MISS FANNY PERKINS 


A Nice Giri 
At HoME 
APPLY WITHIN 


And what more natural then than for the 
prince to call out ‘‘Whoa!’’ to his big, white 
horse and stop for a season to rest and refresh 
himself? 


Bhi! had packed the night before, the two 
trunks just filling the front of the car and 
leaving plenty of room for the other things. 
So there wasn’t much to do that morning 
except to stock the car with the provisions 
which they had accumulated for that purpose. 

At last everything was ready. Tinker was 
shut up in the Ark, which wasn’t done in a 
minute, and Shep took his place on the driver’s 
seat, like the good dog which he was. In the 
house Marty and Miss Perkins were putting on 
their hats and gloves, each pretending not to 
notice the bright red color which was man- 
tling the other’s cheeks. Then at last the back 
door was locked, Marty took her place at the 
wheel, Aunt Fanny took her place on the 
other side of Shep, the engine roared, the gears 
clashed, the Ark lurched forward, and this time 
they were off for good. 

And, oh, how Marty’s spirits soared as the 
Ark went swinging down the hill on its won- 
derful cruise to the Kingdom of Heart’s De- 
sire! But Miss Perkins sat quiet for a few 
minutes, and if you had been there you would 
have noticed that the red color on her cheeks 
had disappeared and she looked quite trou- 
bled—all because of something which Marty 
had done at the very last moment before they 
left the farm. 

She had gone into Uncle Ebau’s room and 
had come out with that old musket. 

““Do you know what I’m going to do?” she 
had whispered, holding it gingerly as though it 
were very warm, and trying to stand with her 
feet behind her, so if it fell it wouldn’t drop on 
her toes. “I’m going to slip this into the car 
and take it with us. Then, if Shep ever barks 
at night and begins to mind us, we—well, we 
shall have something.” 

Which was splendid, though vague. And 
now, as they started, Miss Perkins couldn’t 
keep her thoughts away from that venerable 
musket. Every time the car struck a stone, or 
lurched in and out of the ruts, she felt a crawl 
go over her, and sat as far forward in the seat 
as she could, and tried to tuck her feet in under 
her, which, as you may happen to know, if you 
have ever attempted it, is a difficult thing to 
do when you are swinging down a mountain 
side at twenty miles an hour. 

“‘What’s-the matter?”’ asked Marty, with- 
out turning her head from the road. “ Aren’t 
you comfortable?” 

“It’s that gun,” said Miss Perkins in a 
strained voice. “‘Do you know which way it’s 
pointed, Marty? Something tells me it is 
pointed right at me.” 

‘*No; it’s pointed toward the back of the 
car. You look through the window and see. 
Anyhow, it isn’t loaded. I don’t believe it has 
been since long before I was born.” 

Thus encouraged, Miss Perkins peeped 
through the window; and then; feeling quite 
ashamed of herself, she made herself comfort- 
able at last. 


OW the valleys around Green Mountain 

had never looked more lovely than they 
looked that bright June morning. Pastures 
alternated with meadows, grain lands with 
cultivated fields, and separating yet joining all 
these various pieces and colors were the old 
stone walls, as though the fields had been sewn 
together with giant granite stitches. 

As they passed the houses they knew they 
sometimes saw a neighbor who greeted them 
with a wave of the hand. And sometimes a 
friendly dog would run out and bark greetings 
to Shep and run alongside the car as far as he 
could keep up. Yes, and sometimes a happy 
little group of birds would dart out of a tree 
and race along in front of the car—dipping and 
rising like saucy little porpoises in an azure sea, 
and then wheeling off into the distance, Marty’s 
heart soaring after them as though on the wings 
of a lark. 

Tears of happiness weren’t far from her 
eyes—happiness mixed with trepidation at 
the knowledge that she had broken her bonds 
at last and was about to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire, that 
world of brilliant men and beautiful women 
where everyone talked in witty dialogue, and 
all was love and lights-and laughter. Isit any 
wonder that Marty presently started to hum 
an old song which Aunt Emma had taught her, 
and which she sometimes used to sing in the 
car to Uncle Ebau on just such days as this? 


There was a ship with banners bright that sailed 
the Lowland Sea, 

And the name of that brave ship, sir, was the 

Iden Vanitee, 

And they feared she might be taken’by the 

Turkish. Enemee, 
That sailed upon the Lowland.- . 

Lowland. . . . 


And then she could almost hear poor Uncle 
Ebau’s piping voice chime in: 


That sailed upon the Lowland Sea. 


The throbbing engine of the Ark seemed to 
beat time with her as she swung into the sec- 
ond verse: 


Then from the deck below a little cabin boy 
came he, 

And he spoke up to the skipper: ‘‘Sir, what will 
you give to me, 

If I dive and swim alongside of the Turkish 
Enemee 

And sink herin the Lowland. . . . Low- 

|: Sa 


And again she seemed to hear Uncle Ebau’s 
voice: 
And sink her in the Lowland Sea? 


Then at last when Marty had followed the 
cabin boy’s adventures with that wealth of de- 
tail which is characteristic of old ballads of an 
age when haste was regarded as unseemly and 
folks took time to live, she sadly, sweetly sang: 


His messmates took him up at last and on ,the 
deck he died, 
And they sewed him in his hammock; sir, which 
was both long and wide, 
And they lowered him overboard where he 
drifted with the tide 
Till he sank beneath the Lowland. . 


Lowland. ... 
Till he sank beneath the Lowland Sea. 


And whether or not it was a premonition of 
coming events, Marty’s young heart sank, oh, 
so low, and a minute later a feeling that was 
near to fright came over her as the car turned 
a corner, and they suddenly came in sight of the 
state road, slick as though with sophistication, 
oily and winding like that old serpent which 
once so tempted Eve. 


IX 


OR the first few miles Marty knew the 

road and every landmark on it, having 
rolled along it many a time on her way to 
Jewett City. But when the Jewett City bridge 
was passed she suddenly found herself in scenes 
so new that she might have been a thousand 
miles from home. Once the Ark rolled through 
a piece of woods, and they might have been in 
an old forest with Robin Hood waiting for 
them just around the corner. And once they 
rolled along the side of a steep hill on a road 
blasted out of the rock, and they might have 
been in Switzerland, with Gessler the Tyrant 
waiting for them just around the corner. For 
that is the charm of a new road: you never 
know what is waiting for you just around the 
corner. 

And when you realize that the roads in that 
part of New England are nearly all corners and 
turns, you can begin to guess that it wasn’t 
long before Marty’s cheeks were bright with 
excitement again, and even Miss Perkins so far 
forgot herself once as to cross her knees and 
laugh aloud at nothing in particular, though 
looking very prim the next moment and saying 
“T trust we shan’t have rain before night.” 

Rain? There wasn’t a cloud in the sky— 
“not a rift in the lute.” But on—and on—and 
ever on—the Ark cruised grandly forward 
toward the Kingdom of Heart’s Desire, its en- 
gine throbbing as though with life as eager as 
their own. And then at last they came to their 
first grand view, a view of mountains and lakes 
which I can no more describe to you than I can 
tell you how roses smell or raspberries taste. 
But one thing I can tell you: I can tell you the 
effect it had upon Marty. 

She stopped the car by the side of the road 
and looked around her with a feeling close 
to awe, and for as long as a minute neither she 
nor Miss Perkins spoke a word to the other 
and were only brought to earth by a loud, pro- 
testing ‘‘ Meow!” from Tinker in the back of 
the car. 

**T think we’ll have our lunch here,’”’ said 
Marty, looking at Miss Perkins’ watch which 
hung conveniently-on her chest like a little 
town clock. ‘‘It’s half past twelve, and I’m 
beginning to feel hungry.”’ 

And such a lunch they had! Such an excit- 
ing, appetizing lunch, simply crowded with 
breathless interest from the moment when 
they lit the oil stove to boil the water until 
they tried to catch Tinker to put him into the 
Ark again, and he couldn’t be caught, and they 
had to use strategy on him. They caught him 
at last and put him in; but when they finally 
rolled on it was after two o’clock. 


T WAS nearly seven when they stopped 


again after an afternoon of adventure which 
I dare not even think about or I should never 
be through telling of it. It was beginning to 
grow dark when not far from a farmhouse they 
spied an open field with thick screens of birch 
here and there, and a brook winding through 
the center. Marty and Miss Perkins looked 
and nodded at each other, and the Ark turned 
in and hid itself behind a clump of birch. 

In the last village which they had passed 
they had bought a loaf and a bottle of milk 
and, with the help of the friendly little oil 
stove, they soon had a supper fit for two 
queens—including some hot mock-turtle soup 
(canned), a tin of sardines, a pint of hulled corn 
(from Green Mountain), bread, butter, tea, 
pickles, strawberry jam and milk. By the time 
they had washed their dishes in the brook it 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 
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For Safetys Sake 


B&B Dressings 


Sterilized Again After Wrapping 


This means B&B Absorbent Cotton. Also 
B&B Bandages and Gauze—the dressings which 
come in contact with a wound. 


They are not only sterilized—and repeatedly 
—in making. They are sterilized to the inner- 
most fibre after they are wrapped. 


Our final process—after wrapping—is to place these 
dressings in a mammoth sterilizer. One of them is 
pictured above. 


There we first create a vacuum. Then we force in 
live steam under pressure. Because of the vacuum, the 
super-heated steam penetrates the heart of every pack- 
age, and every germ is killed. 


We constantly prove this. From various parts of 
the package, including the center, we take out fibre for 
testing. These fibres are placed in a culture medium 
and kept for days in an incubator. Thus we know that 
every fibre is utterly sterile—and always. 


For every package comes to you sealed against 
germs and all contamination. 


This is costly—it is slow. But it seems the only 
way to bring you germ-free dressings. And they 
are vitally important, even on the smallest wound. 


For Safety’s Sake Al- 
ways Ask for the B&B 
Double-Sure Products 


Absorbent Cotton 
Bandages, Gauze, 
Adhesive Plaster, etc. 


Buy Them From Your Druggist 
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Be As Careful 


As Your Doctor Is 


Surgeons take endless precautions to have every 
dressing sterile. Gauzes in hospitals are sterilized 
after wrapping, and by this same vacuum process. 
The U. S. Army in its field dressings requires this 
final sterilization. 


Be as careful in your home. Every cut or 
scratch—even a pin-prick—offers danger of infec- 
tion. Havesterile Absorbent Cotton, sterile Band- 
ages ever ready. Bring nothing else in contact 
with a wound. 


Call the doctor for any serious wound. But 
in the meantime don’t infect it. 


Get B&B Safety Dressings—-Absorbent Cotton, 
Gauze and Bandages. Get them now—have them 
ready for emergencies. Don’t take chances when 
this protection is so easily available. 


Our First Aid Book 


tells what to do before the doctor comes, in every form 
of accident or emergency. It is written by an authority, 
and has 120 pictures, dealing with sudden 
sickness, poisoning or accidents. We offer 
it free. 


Put it with your B&B Dressings. It 
may sometime save a life. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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SN’T she pretty? She uses face powder, but it 

doesn’t show. She has discovered that Pussy- 
willow is so transparent that it improves her com- 
plexion instead of hiding it. 





She does not find it necessary to powder her face 
in public because Pussywillow applied before she 
goes out, stays on until she wants it off. 


“ry letlow’s. 


ussuWwIllOwW 


Face() ) Powder 


is extremely soft and smooth; every ounce of it is sifted 
through silk. The charming odor is as rare as it is refined. 

Pussywillow is sold at toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Five shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Cream and Brunette. 
50 cents the box. 


Trial Portion Free—or a 
miniature box sent for 10c 


Henry TETLow Co. 
Established 1849 
Makers of 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
500 Henry ‘Tetlow Building 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





























A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 

=; Make your bath a luxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 

z= A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 
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KNIT GOODS 


HE children are lovable bundles of 
healthy happiness in their Ascher 
KXnitted Sweater Suits. 
For the rest of the family, too, Ascher’s 
Knit Goods are the cozy, sensible garments. 
Bootees, leggings, sweaters, carriage robes 
for baby, to scarfs, spencers, house-jackets, 
caps, breakfast shawls for mother. 
When you buy fancy knit go ds, look for 
the label of the frisky lamb. It guarantees 
i all-wool and stands for quality of nearly 
| half-a-century’s standing. 
All stores of the better trade carry 
Ascher's Knit Goods. Write for 
lunty Bee's book for the children: 
“TheChubbies Sail to Dodoland."* 
SIMON ASCHER & CO., Inc. 
364 Fifth Avenue New York 















































YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH A GIRL’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


wasn’t far from being quite dark. They fas- 
tened Shep to the rear wheel, where he could 
spring right out at anybody—that is, of course, 
if anybody came—and then a thoughtful si- 
lence fell first upon Miss Perkins, and then upon 
Marty too. 

“Well,” said Marty at last, trying to makea 
joke of it, ‘“‘I suppose we had better go up- 
stairs. ‘Early to bed and early to rise ghey 

It was probably the first time that either 
of them had slept outside of a regular bed 
in a regular house. In the tree directly above 
them a whippoorwill suddenly started its 
strident song, and Miss Perkins, giving a 
muffled shriek, temporarily forgot all the read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic that she had ever 
known. But when she realized how she had 
been fooled by a mere bird, her back uncon- 
sciously straightened and she held herself as 
she held herself at school when one of her 
pupils tried to conceal the gum in his mouth 
by hiding it under his tongue. 

‘* After all,’”’ she said, reasoning it out aloud 
to give herself heart of grace, ‘‘it’s as safe as 
though we were Camp Fire Girls.” 

“*Safer!’’ cried Marty eagerly. ‘‘ Because they 
only have tents, and look what we’ve got.” 

“In fact,” primly continued Miss Perkins, 
“*T don’t see why it isn’t as safe in the car asit 
would be on the farm.” 

“Safer!” cried Marty. ‘Because at the 
farm a burglar might climb through a window, 
but this little window here is much too small 
for anyone but a child.” 

At that, they anxiously regarded each other 
in the moonlight, and a minute later they had 
both climbed into the Ark and had locked the 
door behind them. Presently, if you had been 
that whippoorwill in the tree, you might have 
seen a faint light coming through the curtained 
window and later have heard a subdued burst 
of laughter followed by a warning ‘‘Sh!” 

For nearly ten minutes the light shone 
through the window and then a prim voice 
said (in some alarm): ‘‘Be careful how you 
handle it, Marty’’; and when a more youthful 
voice replied ‘‘It’s all right; it isn’t loaded” 
the prim voice retorted: ‘‘Well, keep it on 
your own side, please; it might go off.” 

A minute later the light went out. . . . and 
silence came and brooded over the Ark. 


x 


“T°O WRITE the log of the Ark for the second 
morning of its voyage would be in great 
measure to repeat the first morning’s events. 
Again the weather was perfect and again after 
an early start they throbbed along on their 
wonderful cruise. But if you had been there 
to see and compare, I think you would have 
agreed that Marty was a little more radiant 
in her happiness than she had been the day 
before, and even Miss Perkins had lost a little 
of her primness and had reached the point 
where she could hum ‘‘ How Verdant are the 
Woods” without fear and without restraint. 

Probably because of their previous day’s 
experience in the fresh air, and the uncounted 
miles of wind which had blown upon their 
faces, they had both slept like tops, and had 
eaten breakfasts which had given Shep and 
Tinker many anxious moments for fear there 
wouldn’t be anything left for them. 

“Unless something happens,” said Marty, 
‘‘we shall get to Newport about four o’clock 
this afternoon. Soif Grandma Burgess is still 
alive we shall be there in time for supper.” 

They were both silent then for a while, each 
busy with her own thoughts, and again those 
vague doubts and misgivings arose in Marty’s 
mind. To go to a strange old lady and claim 
her for a grandmother—that wasn’t a thing to 
be done without a qualm. And yet, when Marty 
began to think of the grandmothers whom she 
had known, it didn’t seem such a perilous task. 

“There’s old Mrs. Osborn,” she thought. 
“‘T know she’d just love to find a new grand- 
child—yes, and a new grandchild would just 
love to find her. And there’s Mrs. Hartley, 
and Mrs. Simmons, and Mrs. Condon 








ie O YOU notice how close the houses are 
getting?’ asked Miss Perkins. ‘‘ We must 

be approaching a large city.” 
“Fall River,’’ nodded Marty absently; but, 


waking up as the Ark nearly ran into an ice, 


wagon, she said: ‘‘ Perhaps we ought to have 
had our lunch before we got so near. Still, 
it may not take us long to get to the other 
side.”” Then another thought struck her, pos- 
sibly born of the ice wagon. ‘‘Let’s stop in 
somewhere and get some ice cream,” she sug- 
gested. ‘‘Shall we?” 

‘““It would taste good,”’ admitted Miss Per- 
kins, “‘if we could find a respectable place.” 

By that time they weren’t far from the 
center of the city and in the next block they 
saw a pleasant-looking restaurant, directly op- 
posite a garage. ‘‘We’!l stop here,”’ said Marty, 
‘‘and when we’ve had our ice cream we'll get 
some gasoline.” 

Over their ice cream the voyagers discussed 
their plans. ‘‘ Now when we get to Newport this 
afternoon,” said Miss Perkins, ‘‘suppose we 
can’t find your grandmother. Have you given 
it any thought what we shall do then?” 

Marty was about to reply when a dull but 
wicked crash was heard outside. ‘‘Gracious,”’ 
said Marty, “‘I wonder what that was!” 

A dreadful feeling seemed to sweep over them 
both at the same moment. ‘Oh, it can’t be 
ours!” said Miss Perkins, horrified. 

They hurried to the door to allay their fears. 
But, alas, the poor old Ark was almost over on 
its side, two of its wheels and the radiator 
damaged beyond repair, and away up the 
street they just caught a glimpse of a heavy 
truck, lurching around the corner like a wicked 
old battleship leaving for parts unknown. 
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are not of the 


ordinary sort. 
They are produced 


from carefully select- 
ed, finely spun 
worsted, 

They are made in the 
largest knitting yarn 
mills in America— 
mills that for over fifty 
years have specialized 
in spinning the best. 


Their colors are 
bright and lasting — 
Their loftiness and 
durability unmatched. 
Wound onaball scien- 
tifically conceived to 
yield a smooth, ready 
thread, without knot 
or tangle. 


On sale at shops that 
habitually choose the 
best for their patrons. 


The garment shown 
above is fully de- 
scribed in the famous 
Minerva Knitting 
Book—priced at 35c 
where Minerva Yarns 
are sold—or sent by 
us prepaid for 40c. 


James Lees&Sons 
Company 
Montgomery County 
Bridgeport - - Penn. 
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Why America has the best 


roast beef in the world 


HAT cut of prime roast beef on 

your table—do you realize that it 
is of a quality such as our fathers sel- 
dom knew? 


In their day meat dressing was purely 
a local business—wasteful, unscientific, 
often unwholesome. It depended on 
such cattle as could be raised in the im- 
mediate vicinity —cattle adapted mostly 
for dairying purposes and usually sold 
for meat only when unfit for anything 
else. 


Today, thanks to the enterprise of 
the American cattle-raiser, herds of 
broad-backed cattle are scientifically 
bred to produce fine meat. These cattle, 
grown in the fertile pasture lands of the 
West, supply a quality of beef that is 
the standard of the world. 


This scientific breeding of enough 
‘‘prime roast beef’’ animals to supply 


tables all over America only became 
possible through the wonderful methods 
of handling meat developed by the 
modern packer. 


Great packing plants with stock- 
yards were established near the finest 
cattle lands. Shipping systems were 
developed that carried the dressed meat 
quickly to every corner of the United 
States. 


Only this nation-wide organization— 
in place of the old local way—makes 
the cattle-raiser sure of a ready market, 
at all times and seasons. 


And because those parts of the ani- 
mal that once were wasted are now 
turned into hundreds of valuable articles 
—such as fine brushes, medicines, but- 
tons—the large packer can sell this best 
beef in the world, dressed, for less than 
is paid for the animal on the hoof. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 












































If summer sun and dust have 
begun to coarsen your skin, the 
special Woodbury treatment for 
this trouble will make it fine 
and soft again. For full direc- 
tions for this treatment see 
: the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 
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in Summer 








to keep it soft, attractive, free from 
blackheads, blemishes and the 


coarsening caused by exposure 


INK how constantly your skin 
is exposed to sun and dust in 
summer. Strong sunlight coars- 

ens its texture—irritating dust every 
day carries bacteria and parasites into 
the skin, causing blackheads and other 
blemishes. 


Are you using the right cleansing 
method for your skin? Or the proper 
treatment to keep it fine in texture? 
You can live out-of-doors as much as 
you like, and yet keep your skin active, 
healthy, clear, radiant. 


Take your hand mirror to the clear 
daylight, and examine your skin closely. 
See whether it is not already showing 
the effects of summer exposure. 


If you find blackheads or blemishes, 
if your skin is beginning to grow coarse, 
begin at once to see what the right 
method of cleansing will do for it, and 
the proper treatment with a soap 
specially prepared to meet the needs of 
the skin. . 


Try this famous treatment 
for blackheads 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then with a rough 
washcloth work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly, always with an 


If neglect has made your skin sallow, slug- 
gish, lifeless, it needs stimulating. Try 
the famous Woodbury treatment for rous- 
ing sallow, sluggish skins, given in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with clear, hot water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, rub 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. Dry the skin carefully. 


Use this treatment persistently. Make 
it a daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the steady 
use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then 
protect the fingers with a handkerchief 
and press out the blackheads. 


Treatments for all the common troubles 
of the skin are given in the booklet 
wrapped around ‘every cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake today 
and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. A 25c cake is sufficient for 
a month or six weeks of any Woodbury 
Facial treatment and for general cleans- 
ing use for that time. Woodbury’s is on 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods 
counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet 
of famous treatments and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder 


Send 5c for a trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Woodbury Facial treat- 
ment) together with the booklet of treatments, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 12c we 
will send you the treatment booklet and samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
a 108 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 

hio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 108 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Oxztario. 
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SUMMER PORCH WORK FOR WAR BAZAARS 











He’ll Need Warm Things This Winter and Here They Are 
Make Them Now 












: Sailor-Cap 












Ear Tabs— 

One of the Shape in 
Small Com- Crochet 
forts 


Good Long Lines for a Stout Figure The Latest Touch —a Felt Initial 


Helmet With Chin Piece and Chest Protector 


Simply Made Useful Cap 
Underneath Cap, Flat Crown 


Dark-Gray Sweater—Knitted Initial 








ENG SNE SNES 


Combination Helmet 








A Convertible Garment—Crocheted 








Spiral Sock Knitting —Two at Once 


iii cnn Seino 
This Knitting Bag Speaks for Itself 
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A Bag to Inspire Good Work 

















i Useful Novelties That Add And Would be So Pleas- U 
i Zest to Our Knitting ing for Little Gifts eC | 
i 
The Pocketed Vest Preferred A Pleasing Design as | 
Sometimes to a Sweater Well as Serviceable | 
| 











Patterned After a 
Scotch Soldier’s 
Cap is This 
Lovely One in 
All White for 
School or Skat- 
ing 










Just Like Daddy’s is the 
Idea Now, and Mother 
Made This Three-Piece 
Set in the Right Color— 
Khaki 









“ _ ; Ue 
j j . 


Bobby Has a Real Aviator’s Cap; Anne’s is a Pretty Little Thing in Pink, and Bobby’s Brother Ad 









NOTE-—A handsomely printed pamphlet giving full directions for making all these designs, which are so delightfully suggestive for 
Christmas gifts, as well as for bazaars, and where to buy the little novelties in the way of needles, holders, etc., will be supplied for 
25 cents. Kindly address the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER PORCH WORK FOR WAR BAZAARS 
















Salable Articles Made of Wood Paper 


By Mary E. Hopkins and John Barlow 


Below is a Most Attractive 
Basket for Cut Flowers, and 
Next to it a Small Indian 
Basket for a Fern 





A Desk Set Covered With Wood Paper is New 









Paper Reed Work 


By Alice E. Guffin 






An Attractive Flower 
Holder is Shown 
Above, and on the 
Left an Easily Made 
Picture Frame to 
Hold the Soldier 
Boy’s Picture 


























On the Right is an 
Attractive Lamp 
Not Difficult to 
Make, and Above 


is a Rose Jar 














A Jewel Box 
Easily Made 










The Filing Cab- 


inet for Home Use 





Cut Flowers or Ferns Would 
be Decorative in Either of the 
Baskets Above 








For Sewing or for Knitting 








A Graceful Shape 
for Cut Flowers 





= | 
An Attractive Lamp Easily Made for Those Who Have Handled Reed Work Before. The Here are the Sandwich Tray, Serving Tray, Attractive for Porch Use or for the Dining Room, 
j, Fruit Basket is Simple to Make and is Most Attractive in the Dining Room or on the Porch and an Exceptionally Well-Designed Lamp for Use in the Living Room or the Hallway 





NOTE — Directions for the making of the wood-paper designs may be had for ten cents. Directions for weaving the paper reed designs may be had for ten cents. Address your letter, 
stating which you want and inclosing postage, to Jane Porter, Art Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER PORCH WORK FOR WAR BAZAARS 
Salable Articles Made of Wood Paper 


By Mary E. Hopkins and John Barlow 























Below is a Most Attractive 
Basket for Cut Flowers, and 
Next to it a Small Indian 
Basket for a Fern 





An Attractive Flower 
Holder is Shown 
Above, and on the 
Left an Easily Made 
Picture Frame to 
Hold the Soldier 
Boy’s Picture 


By Alice E. Guffin 


pce we, 















On the Right is an 
Attractive Lamp 
Not Difficult to 
Make, and Above 


is a Rose Jar 




















A Jewel Box 
Easily Made 













The Filing Cab- 

inet for Home Use 1a SESS 
Cut Flowers or Ferns Would 
be Decorative in Either of the 
Baskets Above 











For Sewing or for Knitting 








A Graceful Shape 
for Cut Flowers 


















An Attractive Lamp Easily Made for Those Who Have Handled Reed Work Before. The 


Here are the Sandwich Tray, Serving Tray, Attractive for Porch Use or for the Dining Room, | 
j| Fruit Basket is Simple to Make and is Most Attractive in the Dining Room or on the Porch 


| 
and an Exceptionally Well-Designed Lamp for Use in the Living Room or the Hallway t | 








NOTE — Directions for the making of the wood-paper designs may be had for ten cents. Directions for weaving the paper reed designs may be had for ten cents. Address your letter, 
stating which you want and inclosing postage, to Jane Porter, Art Department, THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER PORCH WORK FOR WAR BAZAARS 





From Oilcloth and Cretonne 
They Dress Up a Booth and ~ They Sell Like Hot Cakes 


yy 


a 















A Stunning Bag in 
Black Oilcloth— Pink 
Satin Lining, Cre- 
tonne Appliqué 


Wall Telephone 
Holder—Design in 
Black With Green 
Band—Hand Painted 














‘ J 
“SS : _ 
Exquisite Floral De- 


sign for a Bead Bag Color for Beadwork 


Two of Oilcloth and One of Cretonne—New Garden Aprons 





The New Beadwork on Canvas 
It’s Easy to Make and It’s Easier Still to Sell 





aise i ° 
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Bead Bag Designs That Anyone Can Copy 



















Bead-Trimmed Cardcase 





In Place of the 
Old-Time Bead 
Crochet Comes 
the Less Intri- 
cate Method of 
Stamped Canvas 





In Cretonne and Black Oildoth ~ 


Beaded Corners are New on Purses 













0 


' 


wv 








Bag of Bead Trim- A 
ming on Velvet 


New Necklaces and Fan Chain 






Beads Applied on 
Silk and Cloth 





An Arm-Chair Mending Bag 


Novel Camp Cushion 
of Oilcloth and Ap- 
plied Cretonne 


Porch Table Cover of 
Black Oilcloth With 


Orange Trimmings 














Dainty Porch or Picnic Set of Oilcloth, Bound and Initialed 








NOTE—Write to the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, about these designs. They will send you, for 15 cents, home working directions 
for making the cretonne and oilcloth novelties, how to use ready-made bead trimming, and also a lesson in the new canvas beadwork, with cost of materials and mounting. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


4 j 














Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 

shortly theentire corn orcallus loosensand 
; can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
acorn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the Untted States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


C7aeGem of the 
Notions 








Card - At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY :CHICAGO Makers. 


Joy and Health “Baby . Only 
Rest and Relief “r Mothers / \ #150 












A Safe Nest for Baby 
Gives fun, comfort, 
- healthful exercise. 
Keeps baby away from danger, dirt, 
wet and draughty floors. Prevents 
ilimess—recommended by physi- 
cians. Leaves mother free to at- 
tend to her duties. Baby can't fall 
out. Hangs anywhere—indoors or 
out. Madeof heavy Washableduck 
= steel comes, with reinforced 
angers. Folds flat. 

Safely holds 100 Ibs. Only $1.50 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $1.50, 
cash or money order. Money back if 
baby doesn't like it. 

Made by B, COLEMAN-SILVERS CO. 
Det 54 W. Lake Street, Chicago 
























ers—Write for prices, etc. 
free Tey 














BABYS HEALTH 
lf baby's health 


is as important 
to you as it should 
be to every pro- # 
spective mother 
send for our Maternity booklet “Good 
Sense Rules for Prospective Mothers’ 
Write for it today~there is no charge. 
THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 


Makers of Ferris Maternity Corsets 
48-50-52 E. 21st. Street. New York 

















Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


REDUCING RUBBER GARMENTS 


Cover the entire body or any part. Endorsed by 

leading physicians, Send for illustrated booklet. 

Bust Reducer $5.50. Chin Reducer, $2.00, 
as illustrated. 

Dr. JeamneY. W alter (Billings Bidg., 4th Floor) 

353 Sth Ave., N.Y. Ent. on 34th St. Door East 

















PORCH WORK FOR WAR BAZAARS 


These Will be Quick Sellers 
and Simple to Make 


By Edna Cave 













Book Ends in Black, 
Pink and Green. The 
Box is Yellow and White 


Chafing-Dish Screen 
and Candle Screens are 
Useful and Pretty 


These Sconce Shades are of 
Scrap Basket Re- Heavy Oatmeal Wall Paper In Buff and Blue 


splendent in Black, Stenciled in Soft Col for a Girl’s Dainty 
White and Green a ae Bedroom 








Everyone Loves Flowers, and Wherever There’s a Porch a Flower 
Box is Needed. This Design is Adaptable to Any Color Scheme 


Lamp and Candle Shades are Expensive 
to Buy, But Both of These Can be Made 
at Home at a Trifling Cost 


@ 


Another Lamp Shade, a Table Runner 
of Crash Stenciled in Pink, Black and 
Blue, and Book Ends With Fruit Design 











The Side Panels of This Fire Screen are Mahogany Color, 
the Bird White, With the Whole Outlined With Black 











A Chinese Motif, in Green, Blue and 
Tan in Feeling and Color, Decorates 


This Linen-Covered Desk Pad 


Something That Can’t Easily be 
Duplicated in the Shops is This 
Colorful Desk Pad With Cover 
































& @ 


wd 











A Bright Colored Mat for the Mahog- 
any Table. It is of Blue-Green Linen, 
Stenciled in Pink, Lavender and Black 


Still Another Desk Pad Matching in 
Color the Scrap Basket Above. Any- 
one Could Stencil This 





Screens are in Vogue Again. Here’s One to Make at 
Home. The Chest is Painted and Stenciled 














“Save Wheat.” Cut Your Bread at Another Bread Board and Knife 


the Table. The Boards are Inex- The Tray Above Has a Black Frame; the Center is of Mahogany Decorated to Match for Use on 
pensive and the Design is Easy Colored Silk Stenciled in Bright Colors and Framed Under Glass Your Dining Table 





NOTE~—Tracings of the motifs for the various objects pictured, together with descriptive color notes, may be had for 10 cents each. Address Jane 
Porter, Interior Decoration Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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letters that come to us from 

women all over the country, 
you would be struck with 
this: 


[: you could look over the 


How many of them say, “I 
simply could not keep house 
without it.” 


‘*Exaggeration,”’ a man is apt 

to say when he hears his wife 

- talking about Lux. But to 

women who know the toil and 

the ruinous wear and tear of 

the old way of washing, this 

new way, the Lux way, so quick, 

so easy, so perfect in results, 

is indeed something never to do 
without again. 


Quick? unbelievably so! 

‘“‘Lux makes the laundering 
of little things a joy instead of 
a bugbear, it is so quick.’’— Miss 
A. E. French, New York City. 


Your georgette blouse, so 
dainty and delicate, done up in 
a few minutes, with your own 
hands, and looking fresh and 
new. 


Your lovely wool sweater, that 
you can now pop into the pure 
Lux suds without a shadow of a 
doubt. 


All the baby’s little things— 
all your fine table linens, soft 
and snowy white—and without 
a bit of trouble. Above all, the 
thousand-and-one little things 
—gloves, collar and cuffs, silk 
stockings that you can now use 
again and again, and have them 
fresh and fair in half an hour! 


hyec reasons why women Say 
cant keep house without it’ 


No rubbing! Rubbing cake 
soap on materials, then rubbing 
again to get the soap and dirt 
out, was hard on you and hard on 
the materials. How much bet- 
ter the delicate Lux flakes, white 
and transparent, in which there 
is more cleansing value than is 
possible in any other form of 
soap. ; 


The moment Lux flakes touch 
hot water, they melt. You whisk 
them into a rich, bubbling lather. 
For silks or colors, make the suds 
lukewarm, then in goes the most 
delicate fabric! Just dip it up 
and down and squeeze the pure, 
cleansing lather again and again 
through it. 


Perfect in results—Lux keeps all these things like new 


Silk Curtains 
Lace Curtains 
Lace Collars 


Sweaters 
Blankets 


Lace Jabots a a r Crépe de Chine Blouses dering, wre hee oo aie “ 
Washable Satin Collars Washable Gloves Corsets saves much labor.”—Mrs. E. 
and Cuffs Washable Satin Skirts Fine Table Linens Doughty, Atlantic Highlands,N. J. 


Baby’s Woolens 


Georgette Blouses 
Washable Satin Blouses 
and Petticoats 


Just think of having your 
frock, your silk blouse, fine linens, 
baby clothes, blankets, sweaters, 
as pure, as fresh as the day you 
bought them. 

Quick? Unbelievablyso. And 
so pure, so cleansing that your 
frailest things look as they did 
the day you bought them. 


No wonder women write us 
letter after letter, in the very 
words they use to their friends: 
“I simply could not keep house 
without Lux.” — 

Be sure to get your package 
of Lux today. Your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store has it.— 
Lever Eros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


So easy—no rubbing! 
**T find Lux whitens fine laun- 








© Lever Bros. Co., 1918. 


Trust anything to Lux which pure water alone won’t injure 


LW) 


_ Even in hard water, = 
Lux makes won- 








_— derful suds .—->. 
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magic help. 





No amount of fastidious- 
ness can give you the 
exquisitely-dainty feeling 
that Odorono does 


E as exquisite all day as you are the moment 
you step from your bath. Odorono—a del- 
icate toilet water formulated by a physician— 
corrects entirely the unnatural perspiration under 
your arms or on your feet—that spoils your 
frocks and stockings—that is so embarrassing. 


Use Odorono tonight—wherever perspiration 
troubles you—under your arms, on the feet, 
hands, forehead. ‘The directions are so simple, 
it is so easy to use, that you are delighted at its 
One application will keep the skin 
absolutely dry and odorless for three days! Daily 
baths affect it not at all. 


Dr. Allyn endorses Odorono 
**We do not believe that any harm can come from stopping the excretion of 
perspiration in limited areas, such as under the arms, feet, forehead, etc. 
**Experimental and practical tests show that ODORONO is harmless, 
economical and effective when employed as directed, and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.”’ 


LEWIS B. ALLYN, Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, Mass. 


At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50c and 


$1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. 
Address The Odorono Co., 712 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Col- 
borne St., Toronto, Ont. ; 
Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Appealing Charm of Daintiness” — 
to know more about perspiration and how to relieve it. Suggest 
to the men in your family that they write for ‘‘The Assurance 
of Perfect Grooming.” 


QDO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 

















e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

e sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 75¢. Write for samples. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
can be turned into 


Your Spare Hours money. Let us tell 





you how. Agency Division, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
Company, 385 Independence Square, Phil: delphia, Pa. 





*‘Mater Modes’’ sent free Don 
oe An informative book every expectant mother should 
Se) have—for the sake of appearance, health and economy. 
” It will be sent to you free by the famous originators and 
largest manufacturers of maternity apparel. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 
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Suspender Waists 


Children are perfectly comfortable when 
they wear the Kazoo Suspender Waist. 
It is not only a hose supporter and sus- 
pender waist but it tends to eliminate 
stooping shoulders. There is proper dis- 
tribution of the weight of clothing with 
the Kazoo and perfect freedom for playing. 

Style 4 for boys and G for girls illus- 
trated here. Style B (with belt) for boys 
4 to.10 years; Style 4 for boys 8 to 18 
years; Style G for girls all ages. 

Buy the Kazoo for your children—the 
cost is 60c, or leather trimmed $1.00—20c 
extra in Canada. If you cannot get the 
Kazoo order direct from us giving name 
of nearest dealer. We will return the 
amount you paid for the Kazoo if for any 
reason you wish to send it back. 
Askforbooklet*The RightWay to Dress Kiddies." 


The Harris Suspender Company 


‘Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th St. 
ew York 














PLAYING THE 
GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


“Son, I’ll advance you any amount at any 
time.” 

“Thanks. But when I married Alice I en- 
gaged to provide for her.” John got up, but 
he was smiling. ‘‘Come down to dinner to- 
night. But not a word to Alice of this.” 

“Of course not.” 

John stopped at the door, turned as if he had 
something more to say; but he only waved his 
hand and went out. Another mistake. 

One day in November Alice came into the 
house, her face aglow with excitement and 
happiness. There was a great square paper 
box in the hallway, and she hovered above it 
like a humming bird over a rose. 

After dinner that night John went into the 
library to read the evening papers; and he 
hadn’t been there more than five minutes when 
she burst in upon him with a “ Merry Christ- 
mas’ kind of look in her eyes. A long, exquisite 
sealskin coat covered her and a darling little 
sealskin toque was perched upon her golden 
head. She pirouetted before him. ‘‘ Like ’em?” 
she chirruped. 

John laid down his pipe and paper gravely. 
For all his gravity his heart tingled at the 
sight of her. ‘‘ Beautiful! How much?” 

“‘Eleven hundred, hat and coat.” 

“That’s a lot of money just now, hon.” 

“Oh, I charged it to dad,” she replied airily. 

“Come over here,” he said. John had one 
attribute from the consciousness of which he 
was singularly free—a beautiful sense. of 
justice, which made him a patient man. 

Alice sat upon his knees and snuggled. He 
kissed her cheek and drew his palm up and 
down the cool, fragrant fur. 

“Hon, when we were married you became 
my wife; legally you practically ceased to be 
your father’s daughter.. When we became en- 
gaged I put my finances on the table; and I 
supposed you understood. I told you that I had 
about seven thousand the year, and you said 
that that was more than enough. You loved 
me, and alog cabin and a calico dress would be 
plenty. Remember? Because I love you, and 
because you look like an angel, I’m going to 
give you a check for that coat. You cannot 
charge it to your father.” 


HE was off his knees instantly. “And in 

mercy’s name, why not? Everything he has 
is mine; he has said so a thousand times, and 
you know it to be a fact. I should think you’d 
be happy that I could save you this much.” 

He rumpled his hair perplexedly. ‘Hon, 
when we were married I took oath to cherish 
you and endow you with all my worldly goods. 
You promised to love and honor me only; you 
certainly did not endow me with all your 
father’s worldly goods.” 

“But what difference does it make?” Alice 
was growing angry for the first time in their 
married life. 

“This difference,” he went on: “By and 
by, if you run up bills for your father to pay, 
men will smile behind my back and whisper 
that I married you for your father’s money.” 

“Of all the arrant nonsense!” 

“I’m a proud man. I and mine have always 
stood on our own feet. When the day comes— 
God send it far off !—and your father dies, why, 
I shall have to be a rich wife’s husband. What 
your father has is his until he dies; it’s not 
yours. Never again must you charge anything 
to him.” 

“Well!” She began pulling off the coat. 

“All will be well, hon, if you will come 
round to my point of view.” Would she offer 
to return the coat? he wondered. ‘‘Don’t you 
see, it’s because I love you and want the hap- 
piness of giving myself and all I have—within 
my means. Your father likes me; would he 
continue to like me if I permitted him to pay 
your bills?” 

“‘T have set my heart on this coat.” 

“I shall notify the furrier to send the bill to 
me. 

She turned to leave the room. He sprang up, 
ran to her side and with a laugh put his arms 
around her. But the little face had some hard 
angles on it and the eyes sparkled with repel- 
lent lights. He dropped his arms quickly, and 
she glided into the hall and went on up to her 
room. When John rapped on her door later she 
pretended to be asleep. 

They picked up life the next morning at 
breakfast without reference to the clash. Alice 
smiled, laughed and chatted in a manner 
which would have deceived any man. John 
permitted a secret sigh of relief to escape him. 
He had won. 

But Alice was quite unconquered. She was 
unconquered because she was not in the least 
convinced by his arguments. She loved him 
with all her heart, and she was remorseful over 
the fact that she had not answered his knock 
on her door. Otherwise there was no crack in 
her armor. She was right and John was wrong. 
Still, she wanted peace in the house; and there 
seemed only one way to obtain it, John was so 
stubborn. Wm 


INTER passed most uneventfully; spring 

came; and during the summer they re- 
turned to the scene of their honeymoon, where 
Alice proved to Mike the guide-that she could 
now turn three eggs without spoiling a single 
one of them. 

In business John was forging ahead. His 
Blue River stock was still hanging over the 
precipice; but, as some fat engineering con- 
tracts had come into the office, he had no finan- 
cial worries to speak of. The bills from the 
dressmakers and milliners were modest enough, 
and ‘his personal expenses were small. He was 
as happy as it is permitted any man to be. 

He went everywhere with Alice. He be- 
lieved that a man should take an interest in his 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 









Ask Your Dealer for 


LIPO 


a anna 










































PURE ALUMINUM 
Sorcelain Lined 


Stays clean and bright, because 
Aluminum will not oxidize or discolor. 
Sanitary, because the surface stays 
like new. ‘ y 
Economical, because it is an absolute 
protection to the contents of the jar—and will 
last for years. 

Give your preserving the absolute protec- 

tion of these unequaled Caps. They cost 

no more than ordinary Mason jar caps. 

If your dealer does not handle Drey Sta- 

Brite Porcelain Caps, send ushisnameand 

we will see that you receive them. 


Made only by : 


SCHRAM GLASS MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


DREY PERFECT MASON JARS 


of Clear Glass 


1100 Federal Reserve Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


© Making Thrift 
oe 


There's genius at work in 
many, many kitchens to- 
day—to make plain dishes . 
interesting, to make deli- 
ciousness go hand in hand 
with thrift. And Burnett’s 
Vanilla is helping. Its rich, 
yet mellow flavor gives just 
that needed touch which 
makes thrift appetizing. ' 


rnett’s 
Va nilla 










































































A Powerful 
Influence /r 
Positive Good 


Parents of over 500,000 boys who read The American Boy 
Magazine realize it is a great factor in boy-building. Its 
fine, manly spirit inspires a boy tothink and todoright. Its 
stories are clean cut and vigorous and its departments 
highly constructive. They create a desire to ‘‘do’’! You 
should know all about this best of all boy publications, 

THE 





for Boys in all the Wor! 


Buy this month’s issue on any news-stand, or subscribe 
direct to 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 264 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
$1.50 a year—15c a copy on news-stands 


“The Biggest, Brightest, — 
a” 


























FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us, 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-D, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 




















—scientifically compounded to 
whiten and preserve teeth— make 
gums healthy, therefore pink and 
firm—cleanse and purify the mouth. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 








co You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 
Instruction under physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 




































2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the first comfortable baby 


Gerhard Mennen 
produced the first borated 
talcum to shower on babies 
to protect their delicate skin 
from chafing and from the 
friction of tight garments. 

His first perfect formula 
has never been bettered. 


Mothers insist on 


MENNENS 


for babies because it is 
safe —isn't a safe talcum 
equally as good for adults? 
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Playing the Game 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


wife’s amusements. He was proud of his wife’s 
dainty beauty, and she always wore something 
just a little different from the other woman. 

At a wedding reception he found himself 
suddenly isolated, and he began to long for a 
smoke. He crept into a kind of alcove. Pres- 
ently two young women stopped in front. 
They did not see him because a potted palm 
concealed: him, 

“T thought he’d come around. The man 
always does.’” 

“Did you see that filet waist? She couldn’t 
have paid less than sixty for it at Snider’s. I’ve 
seen six marvels during the past two months.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t she have everything? 
If my. father $i 

“So would I. At this rate she must be 
spending three thousand a year. Papa is foot- 
ing the bills, never you doubt it.” 

This was the last day of October. 

On the morning of November first he picked 
up his newspaper and discovered that Blue 
River had gone into the hands of a receiver. 
It was a pretty hard blow—nearly all he had 
in the world gone to pot. He ate his breakfast 
as calmly as ever, and Alice suspected nothing. 

On the first day: of the month John always 
added up the bills and mailed his checks. As 
he opened each statement he jotted down the 
firm’s name and the sum total. To-day from 
the very last envelope two bills instead of one 
dropped out. Snider & Co. were the fashion- 
able ladies’ tailors and haberdashers. The first 
bill was regular. It informed John Armstrong 
that on October twelfth Mrs. John Armstrong 
had purchased a filet waist for six dollars. The 
second bill was not his at all, but Edward 
Walford’s. 

The bookkeeper at Snider’s had blundered. 
John was about to stuff the bill into an enve- 
lope, when his eye caught the purchase. This 
rather hypnotized him. What was his amiable 
father-in-law doing with a filet shirt waist 
worth fifty-four dollars? Upon the heels of this 
query, figuratively speaking, came the thun- 
derbolt. As the sky cleared a little he recalled 
the idle gossip he had heard at the wedding. 


fe, gto to have played a game like this! How 
should he act? Go to her at once and 
stormily accuse her? He got up, put the two 
bills in his pocket and rolled down the top of 
his desk. No; he would go first to the source, 
the fount. He would have a heart-to-heart 
talk with the father. ; 

He caught him just as he was leaving his car 
in front of the bank. “Hello, son! Sorry about 
that Blue River.” 

“T want to have a talk with you.” 

‘Come into my office.” 

“T’d rather go up to your house—that is, if 
you have no pressing engagement.” 

‘Climb in. Important?’ 

‘It’s the most important thing in my life.” 

A quarter of an hour later Walford led John 
into the study. ‘‘ Well?” he said. 

‘“‘T want all the bills you’ve paid for Alice 
since our marriage.” 

“What?” 

“Every one of them. The bookkeeper at 
Snider’s made a mistake. I got both bills.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ fumed the father. 

“Nevertheless I want them. No doubt it’s 
all over town that you are footing Alice’s bills.” 

“Now look here, John, you two are all I 
have in the world to do for. I can’t see why 
you make all this fuss.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. Would you have per- 
mitted your wife’s father to take care of her 
and humor her extravagances?” 

“Hypothetical, hypothetical!” 

“That’s no answer.” Walford began to 
pace the room. John went on: “When I mar- 
ried Alice I told her what I had; I told you. 
You said it was enough for any young man. 
Did she marry me with the ulterior purpose of 
letting you take care of her extravagances 
while I took care of her needs?” 

““You’re a queer codger, John.” 

“No; I’m only a decently proud one; and 
if I can’t keep that pride wholly alive I’m a 
broken man. It costs me about five thousand 
to live. That leaves me about two thousand 
to lay away.” 

“Hang it, you don’t have to save!”’ roared 
Walford. : 

John rumpled his hair, a habit of his. The 
father couldn’t see it any clearer than the 
daughter. ‘I’ve gone through life on my own. 
Independence is as much to me as my heart- 
beats. If you continue to abet Alice in her con- 
tentions you'll break me. I'll go on working, 
but there won’t be any zest in it. They tell 
me I have a future. I want to gather that 
future by my own endeavors. I want that 
there should be a spring to my step always. 
Come, father, you understand me. Honestly 
now, don’t you?” 

‘““There’s no arguing with you, son. I won’t 
lie. You’re right and I’m wrong.” 

‘If Alice wishes to come back to you 

‘Well, I won’t take her; that’s flat. But all 
this money! What on earth am I going to do 
withit? Every time I sign a check for Alice I get 
so much pleasure out of life.” Walford sat down. 





” 





OHN in his turn began to pace. By and by 

he confronted his father-in-law. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
what: On her birthdays and on Christmases 
you can give her five hundred—in cash, five and 
ten dollar bills.” 

‘“What’s that?” 

““No checks; real money. Perhaps we’ve 
both missed a point. To Al‘ce money is slips 
of paper with your name or mine on them. 
Maybe if she saw real money she’d understand 
what I’m driving at. Now, please give me 
those bills.’’ 

Walford went to his desk reluctantly and re- 
turned shortly with an ominous package. | 

“What’s the total?” if 


_ What if 


“About twelve hundred; rather light.” 
Walford plucked at his lips. ‘Son, call it off 
this once, and we'll start all over on a new 
basis.” 

John shook his head. ‘‘I’ll send it around 
to-morrow.” 

‘You won’t be hard on the little lady?” 

“Tf I didn’t love her like sixty I shouldn’t 
care.” 

He did not go home to luncheon or dinner, 
nor did he notify Alice that he would be ab- 
sent; and when he came in at one o’clock he 
wasn’t over careful about making any noise. 
He wanted Alice to know what worry was. 

She heard him come in. She sat up in bed 
in the dark, listening and waiting. For the 
first time he did not come to say good night. 
What had happened? What could this attitude 
signify? -A great fear suddenly laid hold of 
her, and she drew the bed covers up.to her chin. 
But.that could not be possible. 
She lay awake all night, thinking desperately, 
fighting the small whispers of a small voice. 
Perhaps she hadn’t been fair; but nothing 
could ever convince her that the morality of 
her subterfuge was questionable. 


; IV 
HE was up and dressed at eight the next 
morning, dressed in such a wonderful negli- 
gee that none but a purblind St. Anthony could 
have resisted her. She ran down to the break- 
fast room; but John had eaten his breakfast 
and gone. 

Her heartbeats all but suffocated her. She 
was genuinely frightened. She looked under 
the plates in vain for a little note. She sat 
down, hurt and bewildered. There was a ter- 
rible answer to all this. He had suddenly 
ceased to love her. In that case she might as 
well die. She was of half a notion to run back 
to bed, she was so weak and shaky. Instead, 
she wandered aimlessly about the house, first 
through his orderly room, then through the 
library, the two rooms he used most. As she 
was leaving the library her glance happened to 
stray into the music room; and she stood on 
the threshold, entranced. 

“*Good heavens!” she murmured. 

She ran toward the piano, which was a 
grand. Money, everywhere money, stacks and 
packages of it, bills, silver dollars, half dollars, 
quarters, and even pennies. The whole top of 
the piano was literally covered with money. 
She laughed hysterically. And presently she 
discovered the cancellated bills, and a note: 





This is my money, not your father’s. It totals 
exactly twelve hundred and twenty-three dollars 
and sixty-one cents. Beyond its intrinsic and 
commercial value it represents work, labor, toil. 
To some men who work for your father it equals 
two years’ pay. Does it mean anything to you? 
Can you conjure up the picture of a man at work? 
Sometimes I spend days in the wind and the rain 
and the snow. For what? Money. I love work, 
but you are trying to make it hateful to me. 

You have always had everything. You had no 
whim that was not immediately gratified. Your 
father has allowed you to do as you please. But I 
tecognize my own fault. I should have spoken 
plainly at the start. But I thought you under- 
stood, at least after you brought that sealskin 
home. To love and honor—you promised that; 
and you have willfully, in a way, dishonored me. 
The men and women we have chosen as friends 
believe, and not without good cause, that your 
father is paying your bills. And men to whom I 
have perhaps boastfully expounded my views are 
laughing behind my back. Things will never be 
quite the same again. It will take a long time for 
this-wound to heal. 

There is a satchel under the piano. You will 
take this money and carry it to your father. He 
will be waiting. If you refuse, then I’ll know that 
you have decided to return to him for good. I 
shall be home for luncheon. JOHN. 


Alice folded the note carefully and tucked it 
into the bosom of her gown. The act was 
without consciousness. She sat down upon the 
piano bench and laid her head on the music 
rack. She did not cry; she was rather too 
stunned for tears. ‘That which made the in- 
delible impression on her mind was not the 
justness or temperateness of the note or the 
humiliation in store for her; it was the phrase: 
“Things will never be quite the same again.” 

The tears came, a terrible storm of them. 


V HEN John came in for luncheon Alice was 

gone. John went into the music room 
hurriedly. It was all very well to issue an ulti- 
matum, but it was a different matter to wait 
hours before learning how it had been accepted. 
Perhaps he had been a brute. He ought not 
to have humiliated her, But his anger had 
been high. 

When he saw the piano spread as bare as 
his hand he sat down. He laughed, but this 
laughter had a strange choking note in it. She 
had taken the money to her father. Why? 
Because her love was stronger than her pride. 

He heard the hall door open and close, and a 
minute later she stood on the threshold, her 
face pale and her eyes red. There was a tab- 
leau; then she crossed the room to him and 
crept silently into his arms, which were ready 
enough. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me you had lost 
all you had saved?” she asked. 

“‘T was afraid the knowledge might offer you 
a better excuse. I was a brute to force you to 
take that money to your father. I’m sorry.” 

“Tf I have lost any of your love oe 

“You haven’t; you’ve only knocked it 
about some. We’re going to be happier than 
ever before. Don’t you see, you would despise 
me sooner or later if I let you have your way in 
this? What did your father say?” 

“That he would never pay another bill of 
mine, and that he wouldn’t take me back.” 
There was a sigh, broken by something that 
was suspiciously like a hiccough. 

She reached up and began twisting a button 
on his coat. Women generally do that when 
they can’t twist the man inside. 





COLCGATES 


_TALC POWDER 





LF ater~ 
Soap— 
Talo — 


Three Everyday Necessities 


y. use them to help preserve baby’s comfort 
and bodily health. Together they keep his skin 
soft, sweet, clean and wholesome, guarding against 
rashes, chafings and the little irritations that dis- 
turb him—and mother. 


But all talcums are ot alike—be sure you and 
your family have Colgate’s—the real boric powder. 
Over ten years ago A. A. Breneman, M. Sc., made 
a comparative test of talcum, powders, and recently 
he repeated the examination. Let us send you a 
copy of these two easily-understood reports which 
give scientific reasons for the marked superiority 
of Colgate’s Talc. 


The widest choice of perfumes in Colgate’s—9 
different scents, Unscented and Tinted. Baby Talc 


has a very delicate fragrance and therefore may be 
preferred for nursery use. 


Sold everywhere—or a dainty trial 
box of Baby Talc sent for. 6 cents. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Coleo Soap (made entirely of vegetable oils ) just suited for bathing baby. 
“ae A 
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Farewell! Crset Gover! 
Today Women “Wear Dhe 


ode\ 


rassiere 


he old-fashioned corset 
cover is as outo tof date as last 
year's calendar. The Model 
brassiére supports the bust 
and steadies the back, and 
whilst a as mere 

covers the figure. theModel 
edicts te without ridge 
or wrinkle. 

50'to°89 
‘tata Depatnent Sore 


Sttustrated Style Book Sent Dre 


Mode ® Prassiere(“o. -0. 
Dept L noo Beewonetoe York 


Sint Prize Panama -Pacific Exposition. Highest 
Award Exer Given To Any Brassiere In Any Country 
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Soilet. Waiter Space. Bina 


Zoo 50¢ 


Lrrosistiple/ fe 


On when you know its fragrance, 
will you know why itis irresist- 
ible! Send 15 cents to Vivaudou 
(Dept. A, Times Bldg., New York, or 
if you live in Canada, Vivaudou, 344 
St. Paul St., West, Montreal) for a 
generous sample of Mavis or 


ere” @ Nelson, Lid., 
Lymans, Ltd, Montreal 
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Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your 
name and address, to The 
Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 384 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I will bring you full details 
about how you can make 
$5 or $10 a week extra in 
your spare time! 


Name 
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You Never Saw Such a Girl 
M ‘town MACKENZIE, familiarly 


known as “Marty,’’ was reared on a 

New England farm, where her mother, 

in answer to an advertisement, went to keep 

house for Uncle Ebau Babson. When Marty 

was about twenty years of age her mother 

passed away. Uncle Ebau soon followed, leav- 

ing the farm to Marty, who knew nothing of 
her mother’s family connections. 

Among the possessions of the farm was a 


motor delivery wagon called the ‘‘Ark,” and: 


Marty, with a strong desire to see the world, 
conceived the idea of setting out in the Ark 
upon a voyage of adventure, taking with her 
Miss Perkins, her prim old-maid governess. 
Having decided to go traveling in the Ark, 
Marty and Miss Perkins visited the attic of the 
old farmhouse, to look for some wall paper with 
which to ornament the interior of their vehicle. 
In the attic they came across a leather trunk 
and immediately set out to find out what was in 
it. That is told this month on page 13. 


The Private Wire to Washington 


ra. the master’s study in Comfort, the 
big seashore home of Mortimer Ellis, multi- 
millionaire, a private telephone wire ran to 
Washington. One night his daughter Molly, 
in her bedroom above the study, heard a heavy 
object fall below. Soon after, through her 
window, she saw a biplane against the stars. 
Next morning the telephone was found on the 
floor, with the glass mouthpiece broken. Ellis, 
Molly and a house guest, Captain Falconet, a 
French officer, suspected that spies were at 
work. Molly had shown a curious antipathy 
to Robert Winthrop, another house guest and 
old family friend, who, although vigorous and 
healthy, had not volunteered fer service. He 
wore glasses, but Molly had learned his eyes 
were all right and also that he had to meet a 
mysterious woman in New York and pay her 
money. In fact, he had secretly been caught 
in a recent New York murder mystery in the 
Cloverdale Apartments by a German agent, 
who had forced his wife Rosa to blackmail 
the young American. But she had revealed the 
whole scheme in a letter, secretly given to her 
old nurse Elsa for delivery to Winthrop upon 
Rosa’s death. 

Captain Falconet noticed Molly’s antipathy 
and watched house and grounds. One stormy 
night he saw a man enter the garage. Later 
he examined the motorcycle there; it was 
clean, but the seat was wet! ‘Then he saw 
Winthrop, bruised and muddy, enter the house. 
The telephone, the motorcycle, the girl’s at- 
titude—were they correlative or not? No; 
because next day Winthrop frankly spoke of 
an accident while out the night before; and 
next night, watching in Ellis’ study, Falconet 
heard two men struggle and then run away 
before he could switch on the lights, and 
on the floor was a silver button like those 
on the livery of Antoine, the Swiss butler. 
Ellis, aroused, joined Falconet, and they both 
saw a biplane rise from the beach and fly out 
to sea. 

Falconet found Winthrop’s room empty. 
Where was he? Who rode the motorcycle? 
What about the silver button? Who was the 
airman? Falconet puzzled over these ques- 
tions while at a big military ball given by the 
Ellises, at which Molly almost promised to 
marry Lieutenant Jack Morton. But although 
she let him go to France without the spoken 
promise, Molly fully determined to marry Jack 
upon his return, especially after an unsatisfac- 
tory interview with Winthrop, who told her 
that he had no explanations to offer for his 
suspicious conduct. 

The next morning Winthrop went to his old 
home on West Sixtieth Street, where he had 
a laboratory, and there told his chauffeur, 
McGill, that they must get ready for some 
strenuous work that night. They worked all 
day and were just eating a hasty supper when 
the doorbell rang. Winthrop found Rosa’s old 
nurse at the door. She said Rosa had been 
killed in an automobile accident that afternoon 
and she had called to deliver the letter Rosa 
had written to Winthrop. The nurse said that 
Rosa’s husband, the German agent, was Emil 








What Has Happened 


Refresh Your Memory 
of the Serials in This Month’s Home Journal 


Krause, and that he would kill her if he knew 
she had been at Winthrop’s house: 

Through this information Krause was ar- 
rested and found to be known to the Govern- 
mentas Diedrichs, a dangerous spy. Winthrop, 
now free, demolished his spectacles and went 
to hisclub, Later he and hischauffeur motored 
to Comfort, where Winthrop left the car, di- 
recting McGill to keep on to the swamp and 
hide the car there. 

At Comfort, Winthrop went to Falconet’s 
roomand together they confronted Antoine, the 
butler, whom Winthrop accused of being a Ger- 
manspy. Antoine convinced them that a mis- 
take had been made and, although the silver 
button was his, he had three coats with silver 
buttons, one of which must have been worn by 
the real culprit on the night Captain Falconet 
found the button on the floor. It came out also 
that Winthrop was the aviator whose biplane 
had been seen going out to sea. 

Winthrop and the captain decided to visit 
the garage and interview the family chauffeur, 
Corrigan. They were on their way when they 
heard pistol shots. Rushing toward thegarage, 
they saw a stranger—a Secret Service man, 
Harding—who explained that he had just killed 
Mr. Ellis’ private chauffeur, Morrissy, sup- 
posedly an Irishman, but really a German spy 
named Hermann Briinner, whom the authori- 
ties had been searching for. It was Morrissy 
(or Briinner) who had been taking the stolen 
rideson the motorcycle andwho had been using 
Mr. Ellis’ private wireto Washington. He might 
not have been caught if it had not been for 
Corrigan, who that night refused to let him 
take out the motorcycle. The refusal enraged 
Morrissy and he called Corrigan a pig-dog in 
German, whereupon Corrigan attacked him 
with his fists. Morrissy then shot Corrigan in 
the arm, and Harding, who wason duty out- 
side the garage, shot the spy. 

While the men were talking, Mr. Ellis and 
Molly came out. Winthrop gave Molly two 
letters—the one he had received from Rosa 
Krause and one he had written to Molly—then 
jumped on his motorcycle and rode off. The 
captain said that probably Winthrop had gone 
to get his biplane and fly off to attack a U-boat 
that had been reported off shore. Molly made 
the discovery in Winthrop’s letter that he 
loved her, If you want to know what happened 
to the U-boat and the biplane, and Molly’s ex- 
citing participation in the affair,turnto page 
25 of this Home JourNat. 


Mildred Carver, U.S. A, 


ILDRED CARVER and Nicholas van 

Arsdale, eighteen, members of old, con- 
servative, aristocratic Washington Square 
families in New York, who never had to lift a 
finger to help themselves, decided to marry— 
which was just what everybody expected them 
to do sometime, But along came the summons 
to each, from the ‘‘Department of Universal 
Service, Washington, D. C.,’? to prepare to 
serve the Government for a year, a require- 
ment imposed upon rich and poor alike upon 
reaching their eighteenth year. After much 
consternation and some argument Mildred, 
who takes a lively interest in the project, de- 
cides to register for agricultural service, and 
** Nick,” less enthusiastic, resolves to go in for 
road making. Meanwhile their plan to marry 
is to be postponed for a year. 

Mildred’s first entrance into her new world 
was the journey West, on her way to work ina 
Government flour mill just outside of Minne- 
apolis, asa member of the Forty-Second Unit 
of the Eleventh Corps of the National Agri- 
cultural Service. The train that carried Mil- 
dred into this new world was made upof seven 
cars, each containing forty girls recruited from 
all walks in life, and here Mildred got her first 
taste of democracy. Arriving at their destina- 
tion the girls spent the night in the ‘‘bar- 
racks,”’ in charge of a feminine quartermaster, 
and the next day, after donning their khaki 
uniforms, they were put to work sewing up 
flour sacks, under the direction of John Barton, 
foreman. At the end of that first day Mildred 
began to look upon John Barton as a wonder- 
ful person, and herself as part of a very big 
thing. The continuation of the story will be 
found on page 21. 








Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


Vs perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 
are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows. . . 50cents 
Journal Houses . 50 cents 
Your Fireplace and How to 

BuildIt .. . § cents 


What You Should Know When Building a Little House . 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat Bird Houses . 


Planning the Little House 
Gavden oS 5 

How to Finance the Build- 
ing of akittle Home . iocents 

. + 10Cents 

: See 


10 cents 


Kept CLEAN 
wiii a Moist Cloth! 


Noseams, crevicesor sharp comers, A beauti- 
ful snow-white, glistening lining in each food 
compartment—no trouble at all to jem 
clean—just go over the lining with a clot 
wrung im hot water. 


Rhinelander Refrigerators 


Every part can be kept clean and sanitary- 
Ice tank can be lifted right out and placed in 
sink under the hot water faucet. “Drain pipe 
cam be cleaned in the samme way and the 
water pan needs to be emptied only once a 
day, even in hottest weather, 

It’s the only refrigerator with a one-piece 
moulded stone lining— 

used in 300,000 hornes, 


See the X-Y-NO 
Rhinelander at 
your dealer’s, or 
write to us. 
Rhinelander 
Refrigerator Co, 
Dept. 508 
Rhinehnder, Wis. 


One Piece 
Stone L Lining 











POMPEIAN 
OLIVE SAUCE 


RUSSIAN DRESSING 


Ir will surprise you how  in- 
finitely more delicious the addi- 
tion of a littl POMPEIAN 
OLIVE SAUCE makes salads, 
cold meats, sandwiches, fish, fowl, 


cheese, etc. 
Jase i isthe test-Youhe yy sor 
Serve i Write for 


So 
‘alads “Save and 


Serve’’ 
eee recipes. 
Shellfish Sent free on 

request. 

Chen eT 


——-s COMPANY 
Sandwiches Baltimore, Md. 


Olive Oil will 
a add years to 
ColdMeats your life. 




















Just A 


Few Drops 








of this delicious fla- 
voring will beenough 
to give a delicate 
*“mapley” taste to hot or 

colddesserts, pudding sauce, icings, 
cakes, candies. Mapleine is also 
Particularly good for flavoring 
homemade sugar syrup for the 
moring’s hotcakes,cornbread,etc. 


Send 4cstampsandcarton 
top for MAPLEINE 
: COOK BOOK, 200 reci- 
- pes. Write Dept. A, 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
Ye: (M-236) 


MAPLEINE 


We Goloen Flavor 
































BIG SAVINGON FUEL WITH MY 
FirelessCooker 


Besure to get my special low factory 
Price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost, Saves on food. 
Better living- 
30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if mot satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 
set of aluminum ut Ask 
for free book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 














Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ever laste Stuffed Eggs 
5 Like These? 


RY them—try them today for luncheon—or for a cold 
supper. They'll give you a new idea of how wonderfully 
good you can make everyday eggs taste. 





UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM SANDWICH 
Spread thin slices of bread with Underwood Deviled Ham (not too thickly) 
and Close together into sandwiches. A lettuce leaf and a little mayonnaise make it 
taste even better. 


UnNpERWoOOD DeviLEep ToNncGuE STUFFED EGGs 


Hard boiled eggs Lemon juice Mayonnaise 
Underwood Deviled Tongue 


Remove shells carefully and cut eggs in even halves. Remove 
yolks and mash smooth with equal bulk of deviled tongue, a few 
drops lemon juice and enough mayonnaise to make a smooth paste. 
Refill the egg whites and serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 





weet Ss 














UNDERWOOD DEVILED TONGUE MOUSSELINE 
1 cup hot stock, 2 tablespoons gelatine, dash of cayenne, 1 teaspoon prepared 
mustard, }2 cup whipped cream. 1 large can Underwood Deviled Tongue. 


Soften gelatine in }4 cup cold water and dissolve in the hot stock. Add the 
deviled tongue and seasoning, mix well and cool. Then add cream stiffly whipped. 
Decorate a ring mould with cooked egg whites, sliced. and pimento strips. Fill with 
the mousseline and chill. Unmould, garnish with lettuce, and {ill center with sauce 
made of 42 cup mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon grated horseradish. 14 teaspoon mustard, 
1 tablespoon chopped olives, 1 teaspoon tarragon vinegar. 4 cup heavy cream, 
whipped stiff. 





UNDERWOOD DEVILED TONGUE STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 

4 large green peppers, 2 cups bread crumbs, 1 cup tomato sauce, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 teaspoon onion juice, + teaspoon salt, 46 teaspoon pepper, 1 large can 
Underwood Deviled Tongue. 

Split Deppers in balf lengthwise. carefully removing membrane and seeds. 
Mix crumbs, tongue and other ingredients carefully together. Stuff the balved 
peppers with this mixture and bake in hot oven until brown. 


There is a good reason why these 
stuffed eggs taste so fine. That reason is 
the delicate flavor of tender beef tongues 
cooked en casserole, then chopped fine with 
the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of mild spices. 


Underwood Deviled Ham and Deviled 
Tongue are not only supremely delicious, 
but are the handiest and most economical 
things imaginable to have in the house. 


They have ever so many uses: in sandwiches, 
salads, soufflés, omelets, etc. 66 different 
recipes contained in the 
FrEE Book 

““Goop Tastes For Goop TIMEs’”’ 

Write for it today. But, above all, tell your 
grocer to send you some Underwood Deviled Ham 
and Deviled Tongue and try these delicious stuffed 
eggs. If you cannot get them locally, 20c sent to 
us will bring you an economical trial can of either 
variety by return mail (40c for both). When 
writing, please mention grocer’s name. 


Wma. UNDERWOop Company, 64 Futron Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 


Deviled Ham and 
Deviled longue 


‘Branded with the Devil, but Fit for the Gods”’ 
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‘Take your com— 


plexion Serio usly 


* A French orator once said, “There are no ugly women, - 

‘sete are only women who do not know how to look 

pretty.” IF your skin is rough and red, if the pores’ are 
“Clogged and irritated from excessive oil combined with lat 

and cosmetics, study the problem seriously, learn Beye Me oy 
" Cae the trouble and “look poay. de 


© Exooied as he Secplesioa i is to ‘inate condinistis: hat .: 


thooguhil woman would be willing to leave the care of ‘her 


skin to nature alone? She knows it needs more than. the 
regular cleansing with ordinary soap to combat these elements, 


clear away blotches and roughness, and restore the’ fresh, 
healthy glow. Yet itis ieperreey to spend: hous in tedious «. 7°" 
peeve treatments. 


Just bathe your face twice a day with warm water and 
Resinol Soap, and watch your skin become clearer, fresher, 
more charming generally. 


Resinol Soap does this not only because it is an excep- 
tionally pure; cleansing toilet soap, containing no free alkali, 
but because of the soothing, healing Resinol medication in it, 
which is so widely used for the care of skin and scalp troubles. 


Resinol Saas is sold by druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For a trial-size-cake, free, write to 
Department 3-G, Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. _ 
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THE Last Four Paces: EprTep By THE OFFICE DoG 








DID YOU KNOw THIS? I DouBT IT! 


JUST READ THESE THREE INTERESTING BITS I HAVE PICKED UP 


Do You Want to Know How 
Clever You Really Are? 


Here is a Test That Has Been Tested 


j|HE idea is that the more words 
you can use correctly the more 
intelligent you are. How largea 
F| number of words do you know? 
#3\| Five thousand? Ten thousand? 
|| Fifteen thousand? But prob- 
ably you have never given the 
question a thought before; and 
it is equally likely that you have no idea howto 
go about figuring an answer toit. Here is your 
chance to estimate both the measure of your 
intelligence and the size of your vocabulary. 

The test is a simple one. It is called the 
“‘vocabulary test,’’ and is based on the idea 
that anyone who can give the correct meaning 
of seventy-five words in a selected list of one 
hundred words is of superior intelligence. 
Prof. Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, in California, is the originator of the idea 
and tells about it in his book, “The Measure- 
ment of Intelligence.’ His list of words was 
chosen by selecting the last word of every sixth 
column in a dictionary of eighteen thousand 
words supposed to be in common usage. In 
this way it is thought that a fairly trustworthy 
indication of a person’s whole vocabulary may 
be obtained. The list, graded so that the sim- 
pler words come first, is as follows: 





. orange - peculiarity 
bonfire - coinage 
roar 53. mosaic 
gown . bewail 
tap 55. disproportionate 
scorch . dilapidated 
puddle - charter 
. envelop conscientious 
. straw + avarice 
rule . artless 

. haste priceless 

. afloat - swaddle 

. eyelash - tolerate 

. copper - gelatinous 

. health - depredation 

. curse - promontory 

. guitar . frustrate 

. mellow - milksop 

. pork - philanthropy 

. impolite - irony 

. plumbing - lotus 

. outward 72. drabble 

. lecture - harpy 

. dungeon - embody 

. southern - infuse 

. noticeable - flaunt 

. muzzle 77. declivity 

. quake - fen 

. civil + ocher 

. treasury - exaltation 

. reception - incrustation 

. ramble - laity 

. skill - selectman 

. Misuse - Sapient 

. insure - retroactive 
36. stave - achromatic 

. regard - ambergris 

. nerve - Casuistry 

. crunch - paleology 

. juggler - perfunctory 

. Majesty - precipitancy 

. brunette - theosophy 

. snip 3. piscatorial 

. apish - sudorific 

. Sportive - parterre 

. hysterics - homunculus 

. Mars - cameo 

. repose - shagreen 

. shrewd - limpet 

. forfeit - complot 


~ 
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The test is based on the same idea as that of 
predicting the results of an election when only 
the first few hundred votes have been counted; 
practically the same proportion is pretty sure 
to hold to the end. Actual trials of this “vo- 
cabulary test’? have shown results within ten 
per cent of those obtained by well-known 
scientific methods. In trying the test normal 
children of ten may be safely credited with 
knowing the first ten words, and fifteen-year- 
olds the first twenty. In scoring, one correct 
meaning of a word is all that is required. To 
ascertain the total approximate vocabulary, 
multiply the total number of correctly defined 
words by 180. For instance, the average adult 
can define 65 of the words, and therefore has a 
vocabulary of about 11,700 words. The su- 
perior adult can define 75 of the words, and so 
knows in all about 13,500 words. 


yy IS stated by Professor Terman that appar- 
ently normal children of ten years of age 
may safely be credited with the first ten words 
without being asked to define them. Appar- 
ently normal children of twelve years may 
begin with word 16 and fifteen-year-olds with 
word 21. Except with pupils of almost adult 
intelligence there is no need to give the last 
ten or fifteen words, as these are almost never 
correctly defined by school children. A safe 
rule to follow is to continue until eight or ten 
successive words have been missed and to score 
the remainder minus without giving them. 

In scoring, if one correct meaning of a word 
is given it should be credited as a response in 
full, regardless of whether that meaning is the 
most common one or whether it is the original 
or a derived meaning. The question whether 
‘a given definition is correct seldom arises. 














How They Catch the Slacker 


HE IS a clever boy who can get by Uncle Sam these days, as the Popular Science 
Monthly proves. Here are the ordinary excuses slackers offer, together with 
the methods employed to discover if they are genuine. Usually they are not. 


“Deaf, Eh?’? An Iron Chair Was 
Dropped. The Suspect Didn’t Move. 
“*Faking; if You Were Deaf You’d 
Have Jumped From the Vibration” 


He Said One Arm and One Side 
Were Paralyzed, but the Electric 
Device Showed Muscular Reaction 


He Couldn’t Read a 
Card at Twenty Feet, 
but Could Read its Re- 
flection at Ten. Reflec- 
tion Equalized the Dis- 
tances. “Khaki!” 


Nicotine Stains 
Proved Finger Pa- 
ralysis Clair a Lie 


The Sore Spot on the 
Arm Was Marked and 
He Was Blindfolded. 
The Doctor Pressed Lots 
of Spots. The Blind- 
folded Slacker Couldn’t 
Tell Where the First 
Spot Was. “The Serv- 


ice for You!” 


The Little Blood-Pressure 
Machine Disproved the‘ Bum 
Heart” Claim. ““Accepted!” 


ny 
ie 
— as RIS _ 
“Right Eye Entirely Blind.” Then the Doctor 
Mixed Him Up So With Colored Glasses That 
Before He Knew it He Wes Reading Normally 


eo 


Wass Casern ard 
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Claim : 
Stethoscope. Right Tube 
Plugged. “‘Hear the 
Watch?’ “Yep.”’““That’s 
Good. First-Line Trench 
for You. You Heard the 
Watch With Your Left 
Next!’’ Said the 
Doctor 


Ear. 


a le SIP 


Srey 


“Got Sciatica Something Fierce,’’ He Said. So They Took Off His 
Stocking and Asked Him to Stretch Out His Leg. He Did. 
Sciatica Sufferer Couldn’t Do It. “ Tin Hat for You!”’ 


Deaf Left Ear. 


“ Lame im One Foot,’’ He Claimed, but the Heels 
of His Shoes Were Worn Evenly and Equally. 


Democracy’s Army Got Him 


Published by Courtesy of Popular Science Montht> 
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If You Could Fish on the 
Bottom of the Ocean 


What Would You Catch There ? 


sal UPPOSE, for a moment, you 
1} could fish at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean. What do you 
MH] think you would catch down 
| there? Have youever thought 

} about it? 
But, first of all, how would 

622} you go about it? 

In the shallowest parts of the Atlantic you 
would need a line at least a mile long to reach 
to the bottom of the sea—rather an awk ward 
length to handle, even if you could get a fishing 
line as long as that. 

Then, asto the hook. Anobject at the sur- 
face of the water has to stand a pressure of 
about fifteen pounds on each square inch. 
Every thirty feet it is lowered into the sea this 
pressure is increased by about fifteen pounds. 
So, at the average depth of a good part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, about 18,000 feet or three 
miles and a half, the pressure would be some 
three tons on each square inch. It certainly 
would be some hook which could keep its shape 
and do its work under such a pressure—to say 
nothing of what would happen to the sinker 
on the line in order to lower it. 

But suppose you had sucha hook and sinker, 
and so long a line, and the proper kind of 
bait, and started to fish. You drop your line 
overboard and watch the hook go glimmering 
down through the blue-green water until it 
disappears from sight. A thousand feet of line 
has gone, fifteen hundred, and still you go on 
paying it out when—suddenly—the line jerks. 
Astrike! You haul in, and presently up comes 
the first captured denizen of the depths—a 
shell-covered creature of considerable size and 
a most brilliant red color; scarlet, indeed, as 
a boiled lobster. There are a large number of 
these red creatures swimming about in the sea 
at a depth of more than fifteen hundred feet. 


to. you tryagain. This time youkeepon 
paying out until more than five thousand 
feet are gone. You must surely be at the bot- 
tom of the sea by now. The next instant the 
line vibrates; something is on the other end, 
far, far below. Hand over hand you haul up 
excitedly. What will this second catch be like, 
you wonder. Soon it is flopping and gasping 
on deck—a good-sized, round-shaped fish, flat 
as a big dinner plate, and—black as midnight; 
black (you find when you come to examine it) 
inside as well asout. The interior of its mouth 
is jet black and the inner tissues of its body 
are all of the blackest black imaginable. 

There they lie on deck—scarlet shellfish and 
abysmal black round fish. Of course if they 
were instantly snatched from the depths to 
the surface, from a pressure of tons to a pres- 
sure of a few pounds, they wouldn’t lie there 
at all; they would explode! Even the gradual 
change of pressure when deep-sea fish are 
hauled tothe surface often distorts their shapes. 
You find yourself wondering why one is red and 
the other black. There must be reasons. You 
are right. There are men who have thrilled, 
before you, at the thought of deep-sea fishing, 
and who have tried it. But they have gone 
about it from different motives and in a differ- 
ent way from yours. 

To add to the sum of human knowledge, to 
aid in making life more livable, these men 
have ventured out in little boats on all the 
seven seas that girdle the earth, and by means 
of delicately adjusted instruments for record- 
ing light and temperature and by the most 
extraordinary and daring kinds of deep-sea 
dredging have plumbed the ocean abysses and 
fished up knowledge from their most secret 
recesses. 


Y DEVISING special precautions they 

have succeeded in protecting the glass of 
the photographic plates and thermometers 
used in recording light and temperature at 
great ocean depths so that the enormous pres- 
sure there has not, as it might have under 
different circumstances, crushed the glass to 
powder. Other inventions have enabled them 
to find out exactly what the bottom of the sea 
is like and what kinds of.denizens it has. 

It is from them that you may learn why 
one of the fish you caught was red and the 
other black. Investigation has revealed that 
below fifteen hundred feet no red rays pene- 
trate; hence the brilliant scarlet of the shell- 
fish you first caught. Below that depth most of 
the fish are black, like the second one you 
pulled up. No ray of moon or sun can pene- 
trate tothe ocean bed. There all is blackness— 
a blackness to which the blackest midnight on 
land would seem comparative twilight. 

Seedtime and harvest are there unknown. 
From year’s end to year’s end, through the 
unrecorded centuries, these dismal regions stay 
the same—inthe pitchy blackness of unvisioned 
night, soundless and moveless in the freezing 
chill of an eternal winter. 
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MR. CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN 


THE MAN YOU DON’T KNow: By ROB WAGNER 


URING the recent Liberty Loan 
“| drive. a slender young man of 
| twenty-eight,. with white clear 

'| skin, dark blue eyes and black 
4 curly hair, stood before some ten 
thousand curious men, women 
and children in a large Eastern 
city and was introduced by the 
speaker as the ‘‘ best-known man in the world!” 

But what the speaker really meant was that a 
certain movie character called ‘‘ Charlie Chap- 
lin” was one of the best-known figures in the 
world. He did not mean his creator, Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, for about him the world knows 
very little, and much of this is unpleasantly 
untrue. 

It isindubitably true that “ Charlie” is known 
from Chester to China, from Baffin Bay to 
Borneo. Everywhere the fame of this “sublime 
pantomimist ’’—as Sarah Bernhardt calls him— 
has spread. In fact, he has become a symbol of 
the Spirit of Fun. In France there are two comic 
papers named “Charlot,” and Portugal has one 
called ‘‘Carlos.’”? In all three the little film 
character of ‘Charlie Chaplin” is used sym- 
bolically. 

One of the truest indexes to the real character 
of this man is the love of children for him. And 
their love for him is well grounded. For he loves 
them. In Pasadena, California, there is a great 
hotel whence Chaplin goes when he has a day 
off from his work and plays with the children on 
the porch and tells them stories. They fairly 
flock to him. 

One day the children decided to “play a 
play ” for “‘ Charlie,” and on a given day he came. 
Hundreds of people had assembled to see the 
children play for their idol, when to their amaze- 
ment they were told by the children that no 
one was to be admitted but their idol. Even 
‘€ Charlie” demurred, but the children prevailed, 
and for an hour and a half “ Charlie,’ as a sole 
audience of one, sat in solitary state while the 
children played their play for him—in which 
one boy impersonated “ Charlie,” greatly to the 
original’s intense delight. Never in his life, 
perhaps, has Chaplin had such a good time! 





OW what manner of man is this Charles 

Spencer Chaplin? Frankly, there never has 
been a public man about whom so much has 
been written that is utterly false. He has been 
heralded as everything, from an absinth-minded 
Frenchman to an Indiana Jew, from a vulgar 
little clown to the mysterious offspring of no- 
bility. The reason for all this rubbish is found in 
Chaplin’s reticence in submitting to interviews 
and to his total indifference to any stories that 
imaginative writers may hang upon him. He 
never reads them; pays positively no attention 
to them. 

The oft-told tale of his rise from the slums, 
for instance, invariably leaves the impression 
that he was native to such degeneracy. The 
truth is that his parents were of the most re- 
fined and sensitive nature: both artists. His 
father was of a French Huguenot family that 
had lived in England for many generations, and 
he was consequently an Englishman. He was 
a tremendous favorite in the music halls of 
his day. 

Chaplin’s mother was an actress. She bore 
the stage name of Lily Harley, was of Irish and 
Spanish parentage, a woman of refinement, with 
a rarely sensitive nature. She, too, was a great 
favorite during the eighties. And it was during 
one of their professional trips on the Continent 
that Charles was born, twenty-eight years ago, 
at Fontainebleau, just outside of Paris. 

When the father passed away and his mother 
physically collapsed, the two brothers, Sydney 
and Charles, were thrown out upon the streets 
of London, to sink or to swim. 

Though Charles struggled manfully with the 
most sickening poverty during his early youth, 
as an artist he has been a success from his first 
appearance in public. When but four years of 
age he deputized for his mother on the occasion 
of a sudden illness, and such was his ovation 
that the little fellow was fairly deluged with 
money thrown upon the stage. 

At the early age of thirteen he had become a 
professional actor and was hailed by the Eng- 
lish papers as the “‘juvenile wonder,” and at 
fourteen he was playing the part of Billy, the 
office boy, with William Gillette in Sherlock 
Holmes—and at the Duke of York’s Theater. 

A few years later, when he went into vaude- 
ville, the posters proclaimed Charlie Chaplin as 


‘*The Funniest Man in England.” Then, when, 


but twenty-one, he came to America. 


HAPLIN was not a mere accident of the 

movies. On the contrary, he started at the 
top. Only by the bait of a very large salary 
was he induced to enter the picture world, and 
he was a success from the first. 

Chaplin’s creation was not a mere accident of 
popular approval. On the contrary, he con- 
sciously had an intelligent idea. It was born of 
an inspiration. The artist deliberately deter- 
mined to invent a figure that would be a living 
satire on every human vanity. 

All of our other symbols of fun are either grin- 
ning grotesques with large noses or fantastic 
sprites like Pierrot; but “Charlie Chaplin” is 
essentially human, half child and half man, 
with all the virtues and shortcomings of his 
brother humans. ‘Charlie Chaplin,” in other 
words, is the sublime human satire. 

From hat to boots, the creator of “ Charlie” 
has deliberately emphasized the incongruities of 



































The Real Man Behind the Name 


the human figure and its sartorial aura. The 
feet upon which we stand are the funniest of our 
anatomical jokes, but we do not quite appreci- 
ate their humor until we begin to exaggerate 
them. Big feet will instantly wreck the austere 
dignity of a Supreme Court judge and render his 
figure ridiculous. Charlie’s feet, and the way 
he uses them, are a constant reminder of the 
jungle joke, when man first began to walk upright 
like a bear. 

Coats are fairly funny, as can be seen when 
a bather attempts such half dress. But our 
trousers are essentially amusing. You may hold 
up a coat or a shirt to an audience and provoke 
only a smile, but exhibit a pair of trousers and 
the foolish garment will be greeted with howls 
of laughter. Chaplin knew this and used his 
feet and trousers as a basis for his character. 

Then he added a slender little cane—the sym- 
bol of easy gentility, the gentleman that doesn’t 
work—a well-groomed little mustache that pro- 
claims the attempted aristocrat, and the curious 
thing, an inverted pot, that we call a hat, and 
he had a character that is potential of every 
shade of humor. 

All this Chaplin thought out very carefully. 


NOTHER great factor in his effort to simu- 
late the. dignity of man is his walk. Though 
his feet cause him pain, he carries his chest out 
and his head.erect, and if his manners are not 
always to be taken as authoritative etiquette, it 
is because the poor fellow doesn’t know; he 
certainly tries his best to make good in social 
accomplishment. For instance, he apoiogizes 
to everything and everybody, and should he 
start out for a walk, hoping for something to 
turn up, and step on a hoop, he would tip his 
hat to the hoop. 

No matter how outre his behavior, he always 
apologizes. He is the most apologetic fellow in 
all the world, going through life in the most for- 
giving spirit and tipping his hat to policemen 
and pillar boxes with utter impartiality. 

It is in such performances that one detects 
his delicious satire on human manners. Chaplin 
did not overlook one factor in a character that 
symbolizes every human vanity. 

Then Chaplin made of ‘‘Charlie” a pathetic 
little figure. His tight-fitting coat adds a sug- 
gestion of cold to his fragility. His great big 


plaintive eyes he made as wistful and beautiful as 
a child’s. Then his timidity and utter innocence 
in the face of the most terrible predicaments 
always arouse sympathy, and one instinctively 
hopes that he will emerge triumphant from the 
trouble that ever threatens him. And so. he 
appeals to the maternity in every little girl! 

One of Chaplin’s dreads is to meet children 
except in make-up, lest they should be disap- 
pointed. For, of course, he looks absolutely the 
opposite of his character on the screen. Trim 
and well-groomed, quiet and reticent in his 
manner, he will travel for days without anyone 
in car or hotel recognizing him. 

He can sit in a theater, as he does repeatedly, 
and hear people scream over his antics, and 
none know that the quiet young man at their 
side is the original. Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske once described him as ‘‘an artist to the 
tips of his beautiful fingers.” 


T WOULD be difficult to meet a man who is 
more sensitive to beauty and ugliness than the 
creator of “‘ Charlie Chaplin.” One might almost 
say that he is pagan in his sheer worship of 
beauty, were it not that his material wants are 
so few and his spiritual hunger so great. He 
finds his greatest beauty in the faces of little 
children, and his greatest restfulness in music. 
One night, in mid-Pacific, he was sitting with 
a friend watching a wonderful sunset, when the 
deck steward came and announced that dinner 
was nearly over. He impatiently waved him 
away. 

“What do you see, Charlie?” the friend asked. 

“‘Oh, wonderful sets,”’ he replied, ‘‘such as we 
shall never make in the pictures, full of fairies 
and beautiful children!” 

And the curious part of his observation was 
that he was not looking at the glory of the sun’s 
setting. ‘‘That is too gaudy and obvious,” he 
said; but he was contemplating the outer edge, 
where the subtleties of color were such that 
only the trained eye of the artist would have 
seen their mysterious beauty. 

No man knows human nature better. 
eyes are always open. So is his mind. He is 
an omnivorous reader. When he travels he 
carries a trunkful of books with him. His 
tastes run to philosophy and the modern Eng- 
lish realists. He knows and cares little about 
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The Idol of Kidhood the Wide World Over 


people in the mass. Sociological questions mean 
little to him, but his knowledge of the individual 
is almost psychic. 

Like Balzac, Dickens and O. Henry, his 
dramatis persone run the whole gamut of hu- 
man egoes. When he directs his comedies at 
rehearsal he tells the actors not only how to act, 
but how to think. “‘Not that way, Baker,” he 
will say. “‘I guess you have never known any 
real thugs. They don’t sneer like movie villains. 
One may be the best fellow in the world, but 
naturally rough, like a big puppy dog, and 
simply without moral sense. Let us see a rough, 
but kindly, thug for a change.” 

Chaplin is the only artist of the screen who 
writes his own stories. He directs his own pic- 
tures without a line of script or a written note. 
He chooses his own cast. He acts the principal 
réle, and finally cuts the film. Most movie pro-’ 
ductions are highly social products, but Chap- 
lin’s films are essentially one-man pictures. 


ie IS natural to suppose that the fame and for- 
tune that have come to this young man might 
have turned his head. But to him all such 
things are bubbles. 

When during the last Liberty Loan cam- 
paign he appeared in the President’s box at a 
great ball at the Willard Hotel and actually 
held court while diplomatic and official Wash- 
ington passed by and shook his hand, he turned 
around and said to his companion: ‘Ah, my 
social apogee!” 

A blare of bugles had first announced his ar- 
rival, and an admiral of the Navy led him forth 
to the front of the box. The expressions on the 
faces of the happy dancers showed that they 
were ready to break into loud guffaws when 
Chaplin should appear. But when a well- 
dressed, delicately faced young man stepped 
forth, with the social ease of an ambassador, 
they were frankly bewildered; and when, in his 
first remarks, he said, ““Only royalty and moving- 
picture actors could do what I am doing,” they 
sensed the fact that his humor included a fine 
sense of proportion. Notwithstanding his social 
triumph, his feet stayed firmly on the ground. 
On the way home, when he was complimented 
on his ovation, he said: “All very nice. But 
don’t forget that verse of Oliver Herford’s: 


“*The bubble winked at me and said: 
‘You'll miss me, brother, when I’m dead.’”’ 


Chaplin works spasmodically, but tremen- 
dously hard when he is at it, and longs passion- 
ately for the success of his pictures; yet for the 
fame that comes with them he cares very little. 
He is a constant cross to his publicity men. He 
never looks at his press clippings, and would 
carelessly use an autographed letter from the 
Czar of Russia for shaving paper. If it were not 
for his manager or secretary, little of his essen- 
tial mail would ever be opened. One day, while 
driving to the studio, he reached into the pocket 
of the door to get a whisk broom, and pulled 
forth a handful of mail that had lain there un- 
opened for nine months. 


wos has he permitted the wealth that has 
poured in upon him to corrupt his soul or to 
burden him withitscare. So naively detached is 
his attitude toward it that he is a trial to his 
bankers and a puzzling burden to his managers. 

One evening a banker called up a friend and 
said: ‘‘Can’t you get Mr. Chaplin to come in 
and see me? His affairs need his attention, but 
he won’t come near the bank.” 

The message was given to Chaplin, and he 
replied: ‘‘I’ll see him if he’ll take a walk with 
me in the park, but I hate banks, and I don’t 
like to talk to men sitting behind desks. I guess 
it is a complex that holds over from the time 
when I was a little boy and went looking for 
jobs.” 

When traveling, his secretary pays all the 
bills and tips. ‘‘Mr. Chaplin,” he will say, ‘I 
have put twenty dollars in your pocket.” 

Chaplin’s passionate love of beauty and the” 
modesty of his material wants are strongly ex- 
pressed in his personal life. Able to live in any 
extravagant manner that he chooses, he prefers 
a modest bachelor apartment, consisting of one 
large room and a bath. Here he has his piano, 
talking machine, violin, cello and books, and 
this is his refuge from the world. He rarely 
entertains in his own apartment; only a few 
intimates have ever been inside of it. 

With all his contact with the public, Charles 
Spencer Chaplin is really a solitary man. As his 
Japanese chauffeur once said: “Mr. Chaplin 
very strange man. When he go joy riding he go 
by himself.” 

He has a convivial nature and yet he detests 
a crowd. ‘“‘I detest picnics,” he said once. 
“One can be alone with a crowd in a big city, but 
there is a dreadful intimacy about a crowd in 
the mountains that one cannot. get away from. 
One should go in the country alone or with one 
companion. In the city the crowd protects one’s 
privacy.” 

Does Chaplin think of the future? Has he 
ambitions? No one knows except himself. But 
his idea of his present work is very clearly shown 
in his answer to a woman who said te him 
recently: “‘We expect finer things of you, Mr. 
Chaplin.” She was an “uplift”? woman who, 
like so many, believes that tragedy is a higher 
form of art than cemedy. 

“Indeed, madam,” replied Chaplin, with his 
smile. “But don’t you think that it is fine to 
make people laugh—especially at such a time as 
this, when laughter is so rare?” 
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MR. CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN 


THE MAN YOU DON’T KNow: By ROB WAGNER 


aaa] URING the recent Liberty Loan 

4| drive. a slender young man of 
twenty-eight,. with white clear 
skin, dark blue eyes and black 
curly hair, stood before some ten 
thousand curious men, women 
and children in a large Eastern 
city and was introduced by the 
speaker as the ‘“‘ best-known man in the world!” 

But what the speaker really meant was that a 
certain movie character called ‘‘ Charlie Chap- 
lin” was one of the best-known figures in the 
world. He did not mean his creator, Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, for about him the world knows 
very little, and much of this is unpleasantly 
untrue. 

It isindubitably true that “‘ Charlie” is known 
from Chester to China, from Baffin Bay to 
Borneo. Everywhere the fame of this “sublime 
pantomimist ’’—as Sarah Bernhardt calls him— 
has spread. In fact, he has become a symbol of 
the Spirit of Fun. In France there are two comic 
papers named “‘Charlot,”’ and Portugal has one 
called ‘‘Carlos.’”? In all three the little film 
character of ‘‘Charlie Chaplin” is used sym- 
bolically. 

One of the truest indexes to the real character 
of this man is the love of children for him. And 
their love for him is well grounded. For he loves 
them. In Pasadena, California, there is a great 
hotel whence Chaplin goes when he has a day 
off from his work and plays with the children on 
the porch and tells them stories. They fairly 
flock to him. 

One day the children decided to “play a 
play ” for ‘‘ Charlie,” and on a given day he came. 
Hundreds of people had assembled to see the 
children play for their idol, when to their amaze- 
ment they were told by the children that no 
one was to be admitted but their idol. Even 
“Charlie” demurred, but the children prevailed, 
and for an hour and a half “‘ Charlie,”’ as a sole 
audience of one, sat in solitary state while the 
children played their play for him—in which 
one boy impersonated ‘“‘ Charlie,” greatly to the 
original’s intense delight. Never in his life, 
perhaps, has Chaplin had such a good time! 





OW what manner of man is this Charles 

Spencer Chaplin? Frankly, there never has 
been a public man about whom so much has 
been written that is utterly false. He has been 
heralded as everything, from an absinth-minded 
Frenchman to an Indiana Jew, from a vulgar 
little clown to the mysterious offspring of no- 
bility. The reason for all this rubbish is found in 
Chaplin’s reticence in submitting to interviews 
and to his total indifference to any stories that 
imaginative writers may hang upon him. He 
never reads them; pays positively no attention 
to them. 

The oft-told tale of his rise from the slums, 
for instance, invariably leaves the impression 
that he was native to such degeneracy. The 
truth is that his parents were of the most re- 
fined and sensitive nature: both artists. His 
father was of a French Huguenot family that 
had lived in England for many generations, and 
he was consequently an Englishman. He was 
a tremendous favorite in the music halls of 
his day. 

Chaplin’s mother was an actress. She bore 
the stage name of Lily Harley, was of Irish and 
Spanish parentage, a woman of refinement, with 
a rarely sensitive nature. She, too, was a great 
favorite during the eighties. And it was during 
one of their professional trips on the Continent 
that Charles was born, twenty-eight years ago, 
at Fontainebleau, just outside of Paris. 

When the father passed away and his mother 
physically collapsed, the two brothers, Sydney 
and Charles, were thrown out upon the streets 
of London, to sink or to swim. 

Though Charles struggled manfully with the 
most sickening poverty during his early youth, 
as an artist he has been a success from his first 
appearance in public. When but four years of 
age he deputized for his mother on the occasion 
of a sudden illness, and such was his ovation 
that the little fellow was fairly deluged with 
money thrown upon the stage. 

At the early age of thirteen he had become a 
professional actor and was hailed by the Eng- 
lish papers as the “juvenile wonder,” and at 
fourteen he was playing the part of Billy, the 
office boy, with William Gillette in Sherlock 
Holmes—and at the Duke of York’s Theater. 

A few years later, when he went into vaude- 
ville, the posters proclaimed Charlie Chaplin as 
“*The Funniest Man in England.” Then, when 
but twenty-one, he came to America. \ 


HAPLIN was not a mere accident of the 

movies. On the contrary, he started at the 
top. Only by the bait of a very large salary 
was he induced to enter the picture world, and 
he was a success from the first. 

Chaplin’s creation was not a mere accident of 
popular approval. On the contrary, he con- 
sciously had an intelligent idea. It was born of 
an inspiration. The artist deliberately deter- 
mined to invent a figure that would be a living 
satire on every human vanity. 

All of our other symbols of fun are either grin- 
ning grotesques with large noses or fantastic 
sprites like Pierrot; but ‘Charlie Chaplin” is 
essentially human, half child and half man, 
with all the virtues and shortcomings of his 
brother humans. ‘Charlie Chaplin,” in other 
words, is the sublime human satire. 

From hat to boots, the creator of “‘ Charlie”’ 
has deliberately emphasized the incongruities of 



































The Real Man Behind the Name 


the human figure and its sartorial aura. The 
feet upon which we stand are the funniest of our 
anatomical jokes, but we do not quite appreci- 
ate their humor until we begin to exaggerate 
them. Big feet will instantly wreck the austere 
dignity of a Supreme Court judge and render his 
figure ridiculous. Charlie’s feet, and the way 
he uses them, are a constant reminder of the 
jungle joke, when man first began to walk upright 
like a bear. 

Coats are fairly funny, as can be seen when 
a bather attempts such half dress. But our 
trousers are essentially amusing. You may hold 
up a coat or a shirt to an audience and provoke 
only a smile, but exhibit a pair of trousers and 
the foolish garment will be greeted with howls 
of laughter. Chaplin knew this and used his 
feet and trousers as a basis for his character. 

Then he added a slender little cane—the sym- 
bol of easy gentility, the gentleman that doesn’t 
work—a well-groomed little mustache that pro- 
claims the attempted aristocrat, and the curious 
thing, an inverted pot, that we call a hat, and 
he had a character that is potential of every 
shade of humor. 

All this Chaplin thought out very carefully. 


NOTHER great factor in his effort to simu- 
late the. dignity of man is his walk. Though 
his feet cause him pain, he carries his chest out 
and his head. erect, and if his manners are not 
always to be taken as authoritative etiquette, it 
is because the poor fellow doesn’t know; he 
certainly tries his best to make good in social 
accomplishment. For instance, he apojogizes 
to everything and everybody, and should he 
start out for a walk, hoping for something to 
turn up, and step on a hoop, he would tip his 
hat to the hoop. 

No matter how outre his behavior, he always 
apologizes. He is the most apologetic fellow in 
all the world, going through life in the most for- 
giving spirit and tipping his hat to policemen 
and pillar boxes with utter impartiality. 

It is in such performances that one detects 
his delicious satire on human manners. Chaplin 
did not overlook one factor in a character that 
symbolizes every human vanity. 

Then Chaplin made of ‘‘ Charlie” a pathetic 
little figure. His tight-fitting coat adds a sug- 
gestion of cold to his fragility. His great big 


plaintive eyes he made as wistful and beautiful as 
a child’s. Then his timidity and utter innocence 
in the face of the most terrible predicaments 
always arouse sympathy, and one instinctively 
hopes that he will emerge triumphant from the 
trouble that ever threatens him. And so. he 
appeals to the maternity in every little girl! 

One of Chaplin’s dreads is to meet children 
except in make-up, lest they should be disap- 
pointed. For, of course, he looks absolutely the 
opposite of his character on the screen. Trim 
and well-groomed, quiet and reticent in his 
manner, he will travel for days without anyone 
in car or hotel recognizing him. 

He can sit in a theater, as he does repeatedly, 
and hear people scream over his antics, and 
none know that the quiet young man at their 
side is the original. Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske once described him as “‘an artist to the 
tips of his beautiful fingers.” 


T WOULD be difficult to meet a man who is 
more sensitive to beauty and ugliness than the 
creator of “‘ Charlie Chaplin.” One might almost 
say that he is pagan in his sheer worship of 
beauty, were it not that his material wants are 
so few and his spiritual hunger so great. He 
finds his greatest beauty in the faces of little 
children, and his greatest restfulness in music. 
One night, in mid-Pacific, he was sitting with 
a friend watching a wonderful sunset, when the 
deck steward came and announced that dinner 
was nearly over. He impatiently waved him 
away. 

“What do you see, Charlie?” the friend asked. 

“‘Oh, wonderful sets,”’ he replied, ‘‘such as we 
shall never make in the pictures, full of fairies 
and beautiful children!” 

And the curious part of his observation was 
that he was not looking at the glory of the sun’s 
setting. ‘‘That is too gaudy and obvious,” he 
said; but he was contemplating the outer edge, 
where the subtleties of color were such that 
only the trained eye of the artist would have 
seen their mysterious beauty. 

No man knows human nature better. His 
eyes are always open. So is his mind. He is 
an omnivorous reader. When he travels he 
carries a trunkful of books with him. His 
tastes run to philosophy and the modern Eng- 
lish realists. He knows and cares little about 

















The Idol of Kidhood the Wide World Over 


people in the mass. Sociological questions mean 
little to him, but his knowledge of the individual 
is almost psychic. 

Like Balzac, Dickens and O. Henry, his 
dramatis persone run the whole gamut of hu- 
man egoes. When he directs his comedies at 
rehearsal he tells the actors not only how to act, 
but how to think. “‘Not that way, Baker,” he 
will say. “‘I guess you have never known any 
real thugs. They don’t sneer like movie villains. 
One may be the best fellow in the world, but 
naturally rough, like a big puppy dog, and 
simply without moral sense. Let us see a rough, 
but kindly, thug for a change.” 

Chaplin is the only artist of the screen who 
writes his own stories. He directs his own pic- 
tures without a line of script or a written note. 
He chooses his own cast. He acts the principal 


réle, and finally cuts the film. Most movie pro-’ 


ductions are highly social products, but Chap- 
lin’s films are essentially one-man pictures. 


T IS natural to suppose that the fame and for- 

tune that have come to this young man might 

have turned his head. But to him all such 
things are bubbles. 

When during the last Liberty Loan cam- 
paign he appeared in the President’s box at a 
great ball at the Willard Hotel and actually 
held court while diplomatic and official Wash- 
ington passed by and shook his hand, he turned 
around and said to his companion: ‘Ah, my 
social apogee!” 

A blare of bugles had first announced his ar- 
rival, and an admiral of the Navy led him forth 
to the front of the box. The expressions on the 
faces of the happy dancers showed that they 
were ready to break into loud guffaws when 
Chaplin should appear. But when a well- 
dressed, delicately faced young man stepped 
forth, with the social ease of an ambassador, 
they were frankly bewildered; and when, in his 
first remarks, he said, “Only royalty and moving- 
picture actors could do what I am doing,” they 
sensed the fact that his humor included a fine 
sense of proportion. Notwithstanding his social 
triumph, his feet stayed firmly on the ground. 
On the way home, when he was complimented 
on his ovation, he said: ‘‘All very nice. But 
don’t forget that verse of Oliver Herford’s: 

“‘The bubble winked at me and said: 

‘You'll miss me, brother, when I’m dead.’”’ 


Chaplin works spasmodically, but tremen- 
dously hard when he is at it, and longs passion- 
ately for the success of his pictures; yet for the 
fame that comes with them he cares very little. 
He is a constant cross to his publicity men. He 
never looks at his press clippings, and would 
carelessly use an autographed letter from the 
Czar of Russia for shaving paper. If it were not 
for his manager or secretary, little of his essen- 
tial mail would ever be opened. One day, while 
driving to the studio, he reached into the pocket 
of the door to get a whisk broom, and pulled 
forth a handful of mail that had lain there un- 
opened for nine months. 


la yee has he permitted the wealth that has 
poured in upon him to corrupt his soul or to 
burden him withitscare. So naively detached is 
his attitude toward it that he is a trial to his 
bankers and a puzzling burden to his managers. 

One evening a banker called up a friend and 
said: ‘‘Can’t you get Mr. Chaplin to come in 
and see me? His affairs need his attention, but 
he won’t come near the bank.” 

The message was given to Chaplin, and he 
replied: ‘“‘I’ll see him if he'll take a walk with 
me in the park, but I hate banks, and I don’t 
like to talk to men sitting behind desks. I guess 
it is a complex that holds over from the time 
when I was a little boy and went looking for 
jobs.” 

When traveling, his secretary pays all the 
bills and tips. ‘‘Mr. Chaplin,” he will say, “I 
have put twenty dollars in your pocket.” 


Chaplin’s passionate love of beauty and the” 


modesty of his material wants are strongly ex- 
pressed in his personal life. Able to live in any 
extravagant manner that he chooses, he prefers 
a modest bachelor apartment, consisting of one 
large room and a bath. Here he has his piano, 
talking machine, violin, cello and books, and 
this is his refuge from the world. He rarely 
entertains in his own apartment; only a few 
intimates have ever been inside of it. 

With all his contact with the public, Charles 
Spencer Chaplin is really a solitary man. As his 
Japanese chauffeur once said: ‘Mr. Chaplin 
very strange man. When he go joy riding he go 
by himself.” 

He has a convivial nature and yet he detests 
a crowd. ‘“‘I detest picnics,” he said once. 
‘*One can be alone with a crowd in a big city, but 
there is a dreadful intimacy about a crowd in 
the mountains that one cannot. get away from. 
One should go in the country alone or with one 
cempanion. In the city the crowd protects one’s 
privacy.” 

Does Chaplin think of the future? Has he 
ambitions? No one knows except himself. But 
his idea of his present work is very clearly shown 
in his answer to a woman who said te him 
recently: “‘We expect finer things of you, Mr. 
Chaplin.” She was an “uplift” woman who, 
like so many, believes that tragedy is a higher 
form of art than comedy. 

“Indeed, madam,” replied Chaplin, with his 
smile. “But don’t you think that it is fine to 
make people laugh—especially at such a time as 
this, when laughter is so rare?”’ 
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I just couldn't help putting this picture here: 
it is such a fitting close to the magazine. Isn’t 


it great? Yh Offence Do 3 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 








So Inky Black is the Ocean at its greatest 
depth that the human eye could see absolutely 
nothing. ‘The darkness that was upon the face 
of the deep at the Creation was as nothing to 
the more than midnight blackness that reigns 
at the bottom of the sea. No least ray of 


heavenly light ever penetrates to those inky - 


depths. Only now and then might a faint 
phosphorescence, fitful and dim, come from cer- 
tain deep-sea animals and fish, generated by a 
luminous mucus or slime that they secrete, or 
from strangely lighted rows of eyelike organs. 
So at times we might see a blurred glare at our 
feet, like a dim lamp in a thick fog, or behold a 
great fish go by, gleaming from prow to stern 
with rows of lights like a miniature liner with 
her portholes all aglow. 


xX: %.z . 


**] Cannot Tell You Where I Am,’’ wrote a 
British soldier to his family. ‘‘I am not allowed 
to say. But I venture to state that I am not 
where I was, but where I was before I left here 
to go where I have just come from.” 


x XX 


The World’s First Herbert Hoover was 
Ezekiel, for he warned the disobedient children 
of Israel that during the siege of Jerusalem they 
would have to eat “‘war bread” thus: ‘Take 
thou also unto thee wheat, and barley, and 
beans, and lentiles, and millet, and fitches, and 
put them in one vessel, and make thee bread 
thereof.”—Ezekiel 1v: 9. He came close to 
being the originator of meatless days, too, for 
the Biblical record shows that he ordered the 
children of Israel to eat their meat by weight, 
and even thus only “from time to time.” 


x XX 


A Man Said to Another Man: “Instead of pay- 
ing you $3 a day for this job, would you do the 
work for 1 cent the first day, 2 cents the next 
day, 4 cents the third day, 8 cents the fourth 
day, and so on for thirty days, doubling the 
amount each day?” 

‘Most certainly not,” replied the man. “I’m 
not a penny-a-day man.” 

“All right,” said the other. ‘‘ Now figure out 
what you would have received the 30th day.” 

He did. His income on the 30th day would 
have been over 10 million dollars! 


x XX 


He Wanted to Give the Home Folks a thrill, . 


but his work in France was not very exciting. 
His job was to dig ditches for a water supply 
system at an aviation training camp. Near by 
were some German prisoners, also digging 
trenches for pipes. So he wrote what was per- 
fectly true, and it gave the “‘thrill’’: 


Iam in the trenches now every day. The boches 
are so close I can tell the color of their eyes, while 
airplanes are flying over my head all the time. 


xxx 


A Widow Refused a Man not long ago at 
Budapest. He was 89 years old, and he grieved 
so deeply over his rejection that he passed away 
a few months afterward. He had never been 
rejected by a woman before. The widow would 
have been his fifteenth wife. 


xxx 


We Hear and Read About a Cantonment, but 
I wonder if we know what it means just to build 
one. Here is some idea: It requires 43,700,000 
feet of lumber, 8938 doors, 224,909 square feet 
of wire screening, 20 carloads of nails, 30,300 
electric lamp sockets,.561,792 feet of telephone 
wire, 179 miles of piping and 20 miles of roads. 
There are 1371 buildings in some of our canton- 


ments. xx XxX 


You Ought to Have Four Legs, not two. 
Did you know that? You had four once. Here 
is the reasoning: An old rat is the shrewdest of 
all animals—almost impossible to catch. His 
judgment is said to be 100 per cent perfect, while 
that of a man is not above seventy per cent. 
Why? Because man walks on his hind legs, ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert T. Morris, which man 
was never intended to do. Man’s anatomy and 
physiology were designed for an all-fours pos- 
ture. As soon as he taught himself to stand 
erect all his ‘‘plumbing”’ began to give trouble. 
His digestive apparatus had to work uphill. He 
was troubled with hernia. His ankles and foot 
arches had to try to adapt themselves to the 
new strains, his brain had to work overtime to 
master the new problems presented to it. And 
the human mechanism has not even yet per- 
fected itself. Also, according to Doctor Morris, 
wars and quarrels are all due to the revolu- 
tionary idea that came to some ancestor of 
ours: to get up on his hind legs. 


x XX 


The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining ; 
I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 


xxXX 


Fudge Was Really a Man’s Name: an old 
sea captain in the sixteenth century, who used 
to come home from his trips with such fantastic 
tales and lies that it became a byword, when a 
sailor lied, to say “‘Oh, you Fudge it.” 


ce 
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Uncle Sam Has a Precious Bible. It is the 
one used in the Supreme Court. It is a very 
tiny little book, only five inches and a half wide. 
It is bound in bright red morocco leather, with 
the word “Bible” printed in diminutive gold 
letters on the back. But one does not see that 
red morocco cover unless he removes the little 
black leather slip which protects it. Long, long 
ago the little red Bible began to show wear, and 
then the black leather slip was made to protect 
it—so long ago in fact that fifteen of those cov- 
ers made to protect that venerated little volume 
were worn out in the service. It is the book 
upon which since 1800 every chief justice, with 
the single exception of Chief Justice Chase, and 
every member of the Supreme Court, has taken 
the oath of allegiance when accepting his ap- 
pointment to our highest tribunal. More than 
that, every attorney who has practiced before 
the Supreme Court since that date, 1800, has 
pledged his allegiance—all, with one exception 
also, and that exception was Daniel Webster. 
It is told even yet of the Supreme Court of that 
day that Mr. Webster’s fame as an orator had 
so preceded him that on the occasion when he 
came to argue his first case before the court the 
clerk, in his eagerness to hear the great speaker, 
forgot to administer the oath. 


x xX 


What it Takes 200,000 Men to make in the 
way of clothing, food, building materials, etc., 
is each year destroyed by rats. A rat eats 
everything that a man eats, it kills poultry, it 
déstroys clothing, it undermines buildings, it 
causes fires and it carries contagious diseases. 
Aratis distinctly man’s enemy, and no one has 
ever risen to explain the why of the rat. 


x XX 


Money Actually Saves Babies, says Uncle 
Sam. When a father earns $450 a year, or less, 
one baby in about four will pass away in the 
first year of its life; when he earns from $650 
to $850 a year, only one in six will pass away 
the first year. When the father earns $1200 a 
year, or more, only about one in twenty babies 
fails to survive twelve months. 


xxx 


The Coldest Point in the United States is 
Fairbanks, Alaska. During last December the 
average temperature was 40% degrees below 


.,Zezo. There were fifteen nights when the min- 


imum temperature was 50 degrees below zero, 
and there were five days when even at noon the 
thermometer did not rise above 40 degrees 
below. zero. xXX 


Is Your Name Helen? Then you will like the 
story of a man who met a little girl whose name 
was Helen and said to her: ‘‘Of course, I know 
that your name is Helen, for it is right on your 
face.” 

“How’s that?” asked the child. - 

“Well,” he replied, ‘‘H stands for your hair; 
E for your eyes; L for your lips; E—now thete 
is another E—what can that mean? Why, yes,” 
that stands for your ears; and N stands for your 
nose. So you see that your name is right on 
your face. Anyone meeting you in the street 
would know, by just looking at you, that Helen 
must be your name.” 


XXX 
Sixteen Wives Seems to be the World’s 


.record for any one man outside of Solomon, Blue- 


beard and Brigham Young. This man was a 
Frenchman, James Gay, who lived at Bordeaux. 
He lived to be 101 years, was then a widower, 
and was planning to marry Number Seventeen! 


xxx 


When a Chinese Editor Rejects a Manuscript, 
here is how he does it: 


We have read thy manuscript with infinite de- 
light. By the sacred ashes of our ancestors, we 
swear that never before have we reveled in so 
enthralling a masterpiece. If we printed it we 
should henceforth be obliged to take it as a model, 
as a standard of quality and achievement, -and 
henceforth never print anything inferior to it. As 
it would be impossible to find its equal in 10,000 
years, and we have to go to press with our poor, 
uninspired paper once a day, we are compelled, 
though shaken with sorrow and blinded. with tears 
at the necessity, to return thy divine manuscript, 
and for doing so we ask a thousand pardons. 
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SCRAPS THAT HE Picks Up HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


A Man Had Twelve Wives, but was married 
thirteen times. How? His first wife ran away 
from him and eloped with a cousin. He grieved 
awhile and then married again, and he kept on 
marrying and burying eleven wives until he was 
84 years old. Then he married a lovely widow, 
only to find out that he had remarried his first 
wife! She knew they had been married before, 
but he didn’t know it! 


xxx 


A Bluestocking is a Woman, we think, yet 
the blue stockings that gave rise to the term 
were worn by a man! About 1750 a number of 
women in London used to meet for conversation 
with distinguished literary men. Among these 
men was the naturalist, Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
who always wore blue stockings (those were the 
days of knee breeches!), and who was such an 
interesting talker that when he was absent it 
became the custom to remark: “‘ We can do noth- 
ing without the blue stockings.’”’ Thus this 
gathering and similar ones became sportively 
known as “bluestocking clubs,” and before a 
great while the women who attended these 
meetings began to be called “bluestockings.” 


x XX 


Only 20 of Every 100 Criminals are girls and 
women. Researchers say this is due to the lack 
of physical strength in women, and they prove 
it by the figures that nearly all girl and women 
criminals are arrested for fraud or theft; com- 
paratively few for criminal acts calling for phys- 
ical strength. Other students say that the 
difference is accounted for by the fact that the 
courts are more lenient with women than with 
men and so the figures are disproportionate in 
appearance only. 


x XX 


Deep Down in the Ocean are fish that the 
mind of man hardly conceives of. Amid gar- 
dens of corals, sea anemones, sponges of greatly 
elongated size and gigantic-stalked sea lilies 
are squirming, writhing, wormlike creatures. 
Strange animals with natwrally long legs and 
tentacles here have much’longer legs and ten- 
tacles, the latter often many times the length 
of the body, stretching out through the water in 
place of eyes; for many deep-sea animals and 
fishes become sightless. The fin rays of blind 
fish are prolonged so as to take the place of 
eyes and form sensitive outposts. Other fish 
develop larger, more powerful eyes, sticking out 
from their heads like telescopes; others, the 
eight-armed squids among them, have eyes on 
the ends of long stalks. 
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A Tired ‘‘Tommy,’’ Loaded With Equipment, 
climbed into a crowded London bus. No one 
offered him a seat. Finally he took from his 
haversack a small bomb. 

“This is one of the things we use out there, 
you know,” he remarked to two or three pas- 
sengers. ‘‘See this pin here? When I pull it 
out like this it should explode 60 seconds later. 
If I put it back again the thing is harmless.” 
Then, beginning to search frantically: ‘‘ Where 
on earth did I put that pin?” 

Within one minute the bus was empty. 
“Tommy” watched the passengers leave. Then, 
putting the bomb back in his haversack, he 
stretched himself full length on the cushioned 


seat. xxX 


A Divorced Woman Married Her Sixth hus- 
band in Providence, Rhode Island, some years 
ago. Four of the divorced husbands were pres- 
ent to ‘‘see her off’’; the fifth was planning to 
be present at the wedding, but was taken sud- 
denly ill the day before. 


xx xX 


A Dentist Who Has Treated Men of all na- 
tionalities says this is the way the different ones 
look at the question of having their teeth fixed: 
The German’s question was always: ‘‘ How 
much?” The Frenchman asked: ‘ Will it spoil 
my looks?”’ The American asked: ‘‘ How long 
willit take?’’ The Swede: “‘ Willit hurt?’”’ The 
Dutchman said: ‘I would like my teeth fixed,” 
and the Englishman asked no questions at all, 
but simply sat down in the chair in absolute 
silence. 


THE SCOTCH 


The Way They Salute: Each Different 





| Just a Lot of Amusing and 
| Surprising Little Things 








A Chinese Girl’s Marriage Day is about the 
most miserable day in her whole life. For days 
beforehand she has been in the hands of 
“dressers,” who soaked her face in hot water, 
applied powder and rouge, dressed her hair 
elaborately, and early on the wedding morning 
arrayed her in heavy satin robes, richly em- 
broidered, placing a heavy crown and tinsel 
veil upon her head. She cannot partake of any 
food, she must fast all day long; everyone is at 
liberty to tease her, examine her clothes and 
generally test her temper. There are clashing of 
cymbals, playing, singing and much talking. 
The poor child is quite worn out by the end of 
the day. 

To all this tiresome clamor is added the fact 
that the bride has never seen her husband. 

Of late years a number of‘progressive young 
women in China formed a club, the members of 
which were pledged to commit suicide rather 
than marry a man of whom they-knew nothing. 
About one hundred young women have actually 
fulfilled this pledge! 


“xXx 


Because They Hid Themselves in Secret 
places the term ‘“‘ Huguenots” came: from King 
Hugo, the great hobgoblin of France. 


xxx 


Thé Greatest Depth of the Atlantic Ocean 
is over five miles. Nearly one-half the ocean, 


. however, is only from a mile to two miles deep; 


the rest varies from less than a mile to-more 
than three miles and a halfin depth. Out in the 
middle is the huge mid-Atlantic ridge, running 
from Iceland to far below the equator ahd ris- 
ing in mighty peaks above the water into what 
we call islands, such as the Azores, St. Paul’s 
Rocks, Ascension Island; and others. 


x xX X 


The Lord’s Prayer Was Different in 1483 as 
printed by Caxton, the first English printer. 
This is how he gives it: st 


Father our that art in heavens, hallowed be thy 
name: thy kingdome coriie to us; thy will be done 
in earth as is in heaven!” our every day bread give 
us to day; and forgive us oure trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us; and lead us 
not in to temptation, but deliver us from all evil 
sin, amen. 
x XX 


Mr. Drew Married Mrs. Muir a Few Months 
since. The bridegroom was 82; the bride, 76. 
Mrs. Muir was Mr. Drew’s ninth wife, but Mr. 
Drew was Mrs. Muir’s twelfth husband. 


xxXX 


A Few Months Ago it was announced that 
income tax return blanks must be filled out by 
all men in the service who had incomes over the 
amounts fixed by law. A young officer, whose 
own salary was $2500-a year, found one of his 
recruits puzzling several evenings in succession 
over the complicated blank. Offering his as- 
sistance, the officer was met with thé :blushing 
hesitation of the youth. The officer finally got 
into the “document” with the boy, when it 
developed that the net income of this particular 
recruit for 1917 was more than $60,000. 

“But, please, sir,” begged the recruit, when 
the truth came out, “‘don’t give me away to the 
other fellows. I wouldn’t want them to know it 
the world. I’m having the time of my 
ife. 

The officer promised, and the young man with 
$60,000 a year continues to bunk in barracks be- 
tween two boys, his best chums, one of whom 
was born and reared on his father’s farm and 
another whose widowed mother is doing wash- 
ing for the neighbors in a small Illinois village. 
And there is not the slightest artificial distinc- 
tion among them. x xX 


The Most Costly Bible in the World is in the 
royal library at Stockholm. One hundred and 
sixty asses’ skins were used for its parchment 
leaves. There are 309 pages of writing, and each 
page falls but one inch short of being a yard in 
length. The covers are solid planks four inches 


thick. x XX 


Eleven Husbands Before She Was 44 years 
old is the record held by one Dr. Mary Spencer, 
her first marriage having taken place when she 
was only 15 years of age. 


x XX 


One of Mayor Mitchel’s most important 
officeholders passed away and, before his funeral 
had been held, an officeseeker sought the mayor 
and asked for the job. 

“Mr. Mayor, do you see any objection to my 
being put in his place?” asked the seeker. 

“Why, no,” said the mayor. ‘I see no objec- 
tion if the undertaker doesn’t.” 


x xX 


Bear With Me if Any Month I come with two 
pages instead of four. It’s war conditions. 
Paper is hard to get: to secure the transporta- 
tion to move it is harder yet; and then comes 
the coal question! It’s a hard trio to beat, and 
I, for one, don’t want to beat it. I want to win 
the war: that’s more important; and so if these 
pages are cut down, take it as cheerfully and 
willingly as does 
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Warm As Pussys Fuzzy Coat 


ATURE made the blanket that keeps pussy 

warm in zero weather. When Nature wants to 
keep an animal warm, she makes a fuzzy deep 
napped coat, whether 


hair. Neither fur, hair, 


you have thought possible. Blankets that wash easily, 
that are strong, that do not shrink and that are 
moth-proof. The patterns of Nashua Woolnaps run 

from sturdy tans for 


dainty plaids for your 


ius feel Mashua Woolnap %.02.2 


wool nor cotton has 
any warmth in itself. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Pure Cotton Blankets guest room. Wher- 


ever you use them you 


The “warmth” resides Ke ED You Warn) bie Pate mas 


in the innumerable lit- 

tle cells of imprisoned air which hold in the bodily 
heat. Let the fabric become matted down, destroy- 
ing these tiny air spaces and poor pussy would 
freeze. 


Nashua Woolnap Blankets are woven on Nature’s 
principle. By the Nashua process the cotton fibre is 
crinkled to give a deep nap, forming countless air 
spaces which hold in warmth. 


This means that you can buy a blanket which is 
soft, warm and beautiful at a cost much lower than 


Send for “Our Friend Sleep,” a booklet which 
gives you full details of the scientific tests which 
prove the great heat-retaining quality of Nashua 
Woolnap Blankets. It also gives 
other helpful information about 
blankets. 


When next you buy blankets look 
for this ticket. ; 


Amory, Browye & Ca 
Dept. 167, P.O. Box 1206, Boston, Mass, 
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You do not care how large the can is until you 


know how good the powder is. When you have 
tried Williams’ Talc and learned how fine and 
smooth it is, how delicate and pleasing the delightful 
perfumes are, then the fact that there is so much 
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more of this worth-while powder in the can becomes 
important to you. So also does the hinged top, which 
makes it so easy to use the powder. 


ei AB Thus Williams’ Talc Powder appeals to your 
THE J.B.WILLIAMS 5 ‘| ) 
et aw taste, your economy and your convenience. 


Ta More comfort in the powder; more powder in 
the can. ‘Your choice of delightful perfumes— 
Violet, Carnation, English Lilac, Rose and Baby Talc. 
‘A sample of any one of the above for 4 cents in stamps 
The J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Shaving soaps, Jalc powders, Joilet soaps, 
Toilet waters, Dental Cream and Sowder, 


Cold Cream and Toilet Luxuries 








A slight p 
4 the thumb opens 
the handy, patented 


hinged cover 























